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CONSIDERATION  OF  H.  RES.  323 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:00  a.m.  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  meeting  of  the  committee  will  come  to 
order. 

[Whereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  other  business.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  has  one  additional  piece  of 
business  to  dispose  of,  H.  Res.  323,  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  staff 
will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Res.  323,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  Hugo 
Princz,  a  U.S.  citizen,  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

[H.  Res.  323  follows:] 


(1) 


103d  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  RES.  323 


Relating  to  the  treatment  of  Hugo  FVincz,  a  United  States  citizen,  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

November  21,  1993 

Mr.  Palloke  (for  himself,  Mrs.  LOWEY,  Mr.  SCHUMER,  Mr.  Prank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Menekdez,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  ZnnVER,  and  Mr.  Ber- 
>LAN')  submitted  the  following  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Relating  to  the  treatment  of  Hugo  Prinez,  a  United  States 
citizen,  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

\Miereas  Hugo  Prinez  and  his  family  were  United  States  citi- 
zens residing  in  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  11; 

Wliereas  as  civilians,  Mr.  Prinez  and  his  family  were  arrested 
as  enemy  aliens  of  the  German  Grovemment  (not  pris- 
oners of  war)  in  early  1942; 

WHiereas  the  Government  of  Germany,  over  the  protests  of 
Mr.  Princz's  father,  refused  to  honor  the  validity  of  the 
Prinez  family's  United  States  passports  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Prinez  family  were  Jewish  Americans  and  failed 
to  return  the  Prinez  family  to  the  United  States  as  part 
of  an  International  Red  Cross  civilian  prisoner  exchange; 


Whereas  the  Princz  family  was  instead  sent  to  Maidanek  con- 
centration camp  in  Poland,  after  which  Mr.  Princz's  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  sister  were  shipped  to  Treblinka  death 
camp  and  exterminated; 

Whereas  Mr.  Princz  and  his  two  younger  brothers  were 
transported  by  cattle  car  to  Auschwitz  to  serve  as  slave 
laborers,  where  Mr.  Princz  was  forced  to  watch  as  his 
two  siblings  were  intentionally  starved  to  death  while  they 
lay  injured  in  a  camp  hospital; 

WTiereas  Mr.  Princz  was  subsequently  transferred  to  a  camp 
in  Warsaw  and,  then,  by  death  march,  to  the  Dachau 
slave  labor  facility; 

WTiereas  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war,  Mr.  Princz  and  other 
slave  laborers  were  selected  for  extermination  by  German 
authorities  in  an  effort  to  destroy  incriminating  evidence 
of  war  crimes; 

Wliereas  hours  before  his  scheduled  execution,  Mr.  Princz's 
death  train  was  intercepted  and  liberated  by  United 
States  armed  forces,  and  Mr.  Princz  was  sent  to  an 
American  military  hospital  for  treatment; 

Wliereas  although  the  actions  of  the  United  States  Army 
saved  Mr.  Princz's  life,  he  was  sent  to  an  American  facil- 
ity and  was  never  processed  through  a  "Center  for  Dis- 
placed Persons",  a  development  which  would  later  affect 
liis  eligibility  to  receive  reparations  for  his  suffering; 

Wliereas  following  his  hospitalization,  Mr.  Princz  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  then-Communist-occupied  Czechoslovakia 
to  search  for  family  members,  and,  after  determining 
that  he  was  the  sole  survivor,  Mr.  Princz  traveled  to 
America  where  he  was  taken  in  by  relatives; 


Whereas  in  the  early  1950s,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Gler- 
many  established  a  reparations  program  for  "survivors", 
to  which  Mr.  Princz  made  timely  application  in  1955; 

Whereas  Mr.  Princz's  apphcation  was  rejected,  and  Mr. 
Princz  has  argued  that  his  rejection  was  based  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  a  United  States  national  at  the  time 
of  his  capture  £ind  later  rescued  and  not  a  "stateless" 
person  or  "refugee"; 

Whereas  Mr.  Princz  has  not  received  relief  from  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  in  the  intervening  40  years; 

Wliereas  Mr.  Princz's  diplomatic  remedies  were  exhausted  by 
late  1990,  forcing  him  to  sue  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  1992; 

Wliereas  the  Court  denied  Germany's  dismissal  motion  and 
determined  Mr.  Princz's  situation  to  be  sui  generis,  given 
Germany's  concurrence  with  the  material  facts  in  the 
case  and  its  simultaneous  failure  to  accept  financial  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  Mr.  Princz,  when  it  has  dis- 
tributed billions  of  dollars  in  compensation  to  other  Nazi 
death  camp  survivors,  simply  because  of  his  American 
citizenship  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Princz's  capture  and  later 
rescue; 

Wliereas  the  trial  is  now  stayed  pending  Germany's  appeal  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  to  require  the  case  to  be 
dismissed  on  grounds  of  sovereign  immunity;  and 

Wliereas  Germany's  refusal  to  redress  Mr.  Princz's  unique 
and  tragic  grievances  and  to  provide  him  a  survivor's 
pension  undercuts  its  oft-voiced  claims  to  have  put  its 
terrible  past  behind  it:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


1  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

2  resentatives  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 

3  should — 

4  (1)  raise  the  matter  of  Hugo  Prinez  with  the 

5  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  including  the  Chan- 

6  cellor  and  Foreign  Minister,  and  take  all  appropriate 

7  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  this  matter  will  be  ex- 

8  peditiously  resolved  and  that  fair  reparations  will  be 

9  provided  Mr.  Prinez;  and 

10  (2)   state  publicly  and  unequivocally  that  the 

11  United  States  will  not  countenance  the  continued 

12  discriminatory  treatment  of  Hugo  Prinez  in  light  of 
13^  the  terrible  torment  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
14  Nazis. 


Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection  the  resolution  is  consid- 
ered as  read,  open  for  amendment,  and  printed  in  the  record. 

This  resolution  is  identical  to  S.Res.  162  which  was  passed  by 
unanimous  consent  in  the  Senate  during  the  last  days  of  the  first 
session.  The  resolution  is  straightforward.  It  urges  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  raise  the  issue  of  Mr.  Princz'  claims 
for  compensation  arising  from  his  imprisonment  in  a  Nazi  con- 
centration camp  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Grerman  Government 
and  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  this  issue  is  expeditiously  resolved. 

As  most  of  you  may  be  aware,  Mr.  Princz  and  his  family,  all  of 
whom  were  U.S.  citizens,  were  arrested  as  enemy  aliens  of  the  Ger- 
man Grovernment  in  1942. 

Despite  their  American  citizenship,  the  Princz  family  was  sepa- 
rated and  sent  to  a  series  of  concentration  camps. 

Mr.  Princz  was  the  only  member  of  his  family  to  survive.  His 
mother,  father,  and  sister  were  executed;  and  his  two  brothers 
starved  to  death.  Mr.  Princz  was  on  his  way  to  almost  certain 
death  when  rescued  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

It  is  time  for  the  German  Government  to  resolve  this  situation 
and  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Princz  on  adequate  com- 
pensation payments. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  issue  will  be  on  the  agenda  for 
the  President's  meeting  with  Chancellor  Kohl  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  expression  of  congressional  support  will 
help  to  move  this  issue  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

I  would  also  add  that  we  have  received  comments  from  the  State 
Department  which  supports  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Gilman  is  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the  resolution.  I 
know  he  will  want  to  say  something  about  it.  I  understand  he  may 
be  here  shortly. 

Mr.  Lantos  is  also  a  principal  sponsor.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lantos  if 
he  has  any  further  comments. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  the  adoption  of  H.  Res.  323. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 

It  would  be  the  Chair's  intention  to  request  that  the  Leadership 
schedule  H.  Res.  323  for  consideration  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Just  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republican  of 
Germany  on  the  whole,  has  behaved  very  decently  in  terms  of  at- 
tempting, to  whatever  extent  this  is  feasible,  to  provide  some  finan- 
cial compensation  to  victims  of  the  holocaust. 

There  is  a  glaring  exception  to  this  general  rule  and  that  is  the 
treatment  of  this  family.  As  you  indicated,  this  family  basically 
perished  with  the  exception  of  the  individual  on  whose  behalf  my 
colleagues  and  I  introduced  this  resolution. 

It  is  absolutely  preposterous  that,  thus  far,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lican of  Germany  has  not  yet  resolved  this  matter  in  terms  of  the 
compensation  aspects.  I  urge  the  President  when  he  meets  with 
Chancellor  Kohl  to  dispose  of  this  issue. 


It  is  unconscionable  that  an  American  citizen  having  been  incar- 
cerated in  a  concentration  camp  and  having  lost  his  whole  family 
should  be  denied  compensation  on  the  idiotic  grounds  that  he  was 
an  American  citizen  and,  therefore,  not  a  stateless  or  displaced  per- 
son. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  President  Clinton  and  Prime  Minister  Kohl 
will  bring  this  sorry  affair  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

I  move  the  approval  of  the  resolution. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Oilman,  too,  is  a  chief  sponsor.  I  understand  he  is  on  his  way 
but  not  yet  here. 

The  Chair  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be  able  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  the  adoption  of  H.  Res.  323. 

All  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Chair  to  request  the  Leadership  to  schedule 
H.  Res.  323  for  consideration  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  will  be 
in  consultation  with  Mr.  Gilman  and  the  Minority  for  that  purpose. 

[Whereupon,  at  10:07  a.m.,  the  committee  proceeded  to  other 
business.] 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.  CON.  RES.  180  AND  H. 

CON.  RES.  Ill 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:33  a.m.,  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

H.  CON.  RES.  180 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  commend  here  the  distinguished 
member  from  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Ackerman,  for  bringing  before  us  H.  Con. 
Res.  180  on  U.S.  policy  toward  the  South  Pacific. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  will  report  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Con.  Res.  180,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  South  Pacific  region. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  record,  and  open  for  amendment. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  180  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  CON.  RES.  180 


Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  South  Pacific 

region. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

November  15,  1993 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  and  Mr.  Leach)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 

South  Pacific  region. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  strong  and  enduring  eco- 
nomic, poHtical,  and  strategic  ties  with  the  South  Pacific 
region,  which  are  integral  to  the  achievement  of  a  New 
Pacific  Community; 

Whereas  the  countries  of  the  region  play  a  constructive  inter- 
national role,  were  supportive  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  Cold  War  and  continue  to  support  its  role 
in  ensuring  regional  stability  and  security,  and  share  a 
commitment  to  democratic  values,  free-markets,  and 
human  rights; 

Wliercas  the  United  States  is  geographically  and  historically 
a  member  of  the  Pacific  community  and  has  unique  rela- 
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tionships  with,  and  responsibilities  to,  its  Pacific  Island 
territories,  finely  associated  states,  and  former  territories; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  significant  and  expanding 
commercial  interests  in  the  South  Pacific  and  enjoys  a 
substantial  trade  surplus  with  countries  of  the  region, 
and  the  promotion  of  commercial  hnks  between  the 
United  States  and  countries  of  the  region  is  welcomed  as 
providing  a  necessary  foundation  for  future  economic 
well-being; 

Whereas  the  region's  fisheries  resources  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  well-being  of  Pacific  Island  coun- 
tries and  have  provided  lucrative  commercial  opportuni- 
ties for  the  United  States  fishing  industry,  and  the  effec- 
tive management  of  these  resources  and  the  continued 
functioning  of  the  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty  are 
essential; 

Wliereas  the  United  States  has  been  welcomed  as  a  member 
of  South  Pacific  regional  organizations,  including  the 
South  Pacific  Commission  and  the  South  Pacific  Re- 
gional Environmental  Program,  and  as  a  dialogue  part- 
ner of  the  South  Pacific  Forum; 

Wliereas  environmental  issues  can  bear  directly  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  physical  security  of  countries  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific region,  have  the  potential  to  effect  the  well-being  of 
United  States  citizens  in  the  Pacific  region,  and  can  only 
be  dealt  with  effectively  at  the  regional  and  global  level; 

Wliercas  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific  have  actively  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  a  peaceful  international  com- 
munity through  their  constructive  participation  in  inter- 
national forums,  including  the  United  Nations  and  its 
peacekeeping  operations,    and   through   support   for   the 
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South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
ProUferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  and  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention; 

Whereas  United  States  leadership  in  extending  its  nuclear 
testing  moratorium  is  warmly  welcomed  by  countries  of 
the  South  Pacific,  and  countries  of  the  South  Pacific 
have  shown  understanding  for  United  States  efforts  to 
dispose  of  its  chemical  weapons  stockpile  while  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  United  States  commitment  to 
close  the  Johnston  Atoll  Chemical  Agent  Destruction 
S^'stem  when  the  current  program  of  chemical  weapons 
and  agent  destruction  is  completed; 

Wliereas  there  has  been  only  one  Heads-of-Govemment  sum- 
mit involving  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Pa- 
cific Island  leaders,  and  there  is  considerable  value  in 
dialogue  at  a  senior  political  level  with  all  countries  of  the 
region; 

Wliereas  the  United  States  has  reduced  its  diplomatic  pres- 
ence in  the  South  Pacific  to  a  minimum,  and  there  are 
reports  that  the  Agency  for  International  Development  is 
considering  closing  posts  in  the  region  and  concerns  that 
tlie  current  very  modest  program  of  United  States  for- 
eign assistance  to  Pacific  Island  countries  may  be  re- 
duced; and 

\\'licrcas  the  United  States  has  an  opportunity  to  bolster  its 
links  with  the  Pacific  Island  countries  through  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  Joint  Declaration  of  Cooperation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 

2  concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 
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1  (1)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the  United 

2  States  to  remain  actively  engaged  in  the  South  Pa- 

3  cific  region  as  a  means  of  supporting  the  important 

4  United   States  commercial   and  strategic  interests, 

5  and  to  encourage  the  consolidation  of  democratic 

6  values; 

7  (2)   the  United   States  should  encourage  eco- 

8  nomic,  trade,  and  investment  relationships  with  the 

9  countries  of  the  South  Pacific,  in  particular  through 

10  the  Joint  Commercial  Commission  and  its  working 

1 1  group,    and    through    other    Asia^'Pacific    regional 

12  forums; 

13  (3)  the  United  States  should  seek  to  maintain 

14  its  diplomatic  presence,  and  its  Agency  for  Inter- 

15  national  Development  missions,  in  the  South  Pacific 

16  region; 

17  (4)   notwithstanding  current  fiscal  constraints, 

18  the  executive  branch,  particularly  the  Department  of 

19  State,  should  work  actively  with  the  Congress  to  at 

20  least  maintain,   and  if  possible  increase,   the  very 

21  modest  levels  of  foreign  assistance  provided  to  the 

22  region  and  to  encourage  the  active  participation  in 

23  the  region  of  other  international  donors; 

24  (5)  the  United  States  has  interests  in  preserv- 

25  ing  the   natural   resources   and  biodiversity  of  the 
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1  South  Pacific  region,  and  is  uniquely  positioned  to 

2  promote  sustainable  development  through  active  par- 

3  ticipation  in  the  South  Pacific  Regional  Environ- 

4  mental   Program   and   the   United   Nations   Global 

5  Conference    for    the    Sustainable    Development    of 

6  Small  Island  States  and  through  implementation  of 

7  the  Biodiversity  and  Climate  Conventions; 

8  (6)  the  United  States  should  cooperate  closely 

9  with  regional  governments  to  strengthen  sustainable 

10  management  principles  and  practices  as  they  apply 

1 1  to  the  region's  fisheries  resources; 

12  (7)  the  United  States  should  avail  itself  of  the 

13  opportunity  for  contact  with  leaders  of  all  South  Pa- 

14  cific  countries  through   regular  Ministerial/Cabinet 

15  level  meetings,  including  at  the  South  Pacific  Forum 

16  dialogue,  to  ensure  that  the  views  of  regional  govern- 

17  ments  are  given  consideration  in  policy  deliberations; 

18  and 

19  (8)  the  United  States  should  take  an  active  in- 

20  terest  in  the  proposed  Joint  Declaration  of  Coopera- 

21  tion  between  the  United  States  and  certain  Pacific 

22  Island  governments  as  an  opportunity  for  the  United 

23  States  to  renew  its  commitment  to  the  region. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  I  will  explain  briefly  what  the  resolution  is 
about  and  why  we  consider  it  today.  The  resolution  before  us  un- 
derlines the  importance  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  South  Pacific.  It 
suggests  a  framework  for  that  policy.  It  calls  for  a  continuation  of 
modest  levels  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  South  Pacific  area.  The 
South  Pacific  countries  rarely  appear  on  Washington's  list  of  trou- 
ble spots;  yet  all  of  us,  I  think,  would  agree  that  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  them.  The  resolution  seeks  to  ensure  that 
we  do  not  neglect  them. 

The  South  Pacific  countries  are  strategically  important.  We 
fought  with  them  in  World  War  II  in  five  major  battles,  costing  al- 
most 9,000  U.S.  lives.  They  are  democracies  with  market  econo- 
mies. Their  priority  is  economic  development.  They  look  to  their 
friends,  including  the  United  States,  to  be  their  partners.  They 
have  huge  marine  resources  of  economic  significance  to  the  United 
States.  Stretching  over  5,500  miles,  their  combined  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zones  cover  almost  5  million  square  miles  of  ocean.  In  light 
of  the  region's  strategic  and  economic  importance,  I  believe  this 
resolution  is  timely  and  constructive. 

I  want  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues  from  New  York, 
American  Samoa  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Leach,  for 
their  leadership  on  this  resolution,  and  I  urge  the  committee  to 
adopt  H.  Con.  Res.  180.  I  am  told  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  several  minor  amendments  to  the  resolution  which 
are  before  the  members.  He  is  coming  into  the  room  now.  And 
without  objection,  these  amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 
Before  calling  on  the  distinguished  subcommittee  chairman,  I  will 
ask  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  report  the  amendments. 

AMENDMENTS  OFF'ERED  BY  MR.  ACKERMAN 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Amendments  to  H.  Con.  Res.  180  offered  by  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Page  3,  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  the  preamble 
of  the  resolution,  strike  "and  there  are  reports  that  the  Agen- 
cy"  

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendments  are  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  and  open  for 
amendment. 

[The  en  bloc  amendments  of  Mr.  Ackerman  follow:] 
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Amendments  To  ILCon,  Res.ISO 

Offered  By  Mil  Acserman 

Page  3,  in  the  penultimate  para^p^ph  of  the  pre- 
amble of  the  resolution,  strike  "aod  there  axe  reports 
that  the  A^  ncy  for  Iutem£.tional  Dm'elopment  is  consid- 
ering closing  posts  in  tlie  region  and  concerns  ttiat"  and 
inBeit  "the  .'^JiQy  for  International  Development  is  clos- 
ing po8tis  in   he  region,  and". 

Pa^  4,  beginning  in  line  14,  strike  "and  its  A^r\i*y 
for  Internet] inal  Development  missioQS,'*. 

Page  4.,  beginning  m  line  19,  strike  ''at  least  main- 
tain, and  if  possible  increase,"  and  iriseit  "continue". 
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Mr.  Lantos.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  hear  first  from  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  H.  Con. 
Res.  180  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
South  Pacific  and  was  the  result  of  the  meeting  that  the  committee 
members  had  with  nine  of  the  Ambassadors  from  the  South  Pacific 
region. 

The  resolution  discusses  a  broad  range  of  issues  on  the  South  Pa- 
cific in  which  the  United  States  has  an  interest,  such  as  democracy, 
human  rights,  regional  security,  trade  and  investment,  the  environ- 
ment, and  urges  the  United  States  to  remain  actively  engaged  in 
the  South  Pacific.  The  three  amendments  that  I  am  offering  strike 
references  to  AID  maintaining  its  missions  in  the  South  Pacific, 
since  a  decision  to  close  those  missions  has  already  been  made.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  amendments  recognize  the  reality  of  an  ever  shrink- 
ing international  affair's  budget  by  asking  that  AID  continue  at 
least  a  modest  level  of  assistance  to  the  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  all  support  moves  to  increase  efficiency, 
I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  AID  to  support  reasonable  funding 
of  a  closeout  program  for  the  AID  missions  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Funding  for  a  closeout  program  will  ensure  that  the  investment  al- 
ready made  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers  will  not  be  wasted  on  half  fin- 
ished projects  and  programs.  In  addition,  I  also  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  provide  foreign  assistance  to  the 
South  Pacific.  Such  assistance  could  come  from  global  allocations, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  the  environment,  population  and  pri- 
vate sector  development.  And  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  support  of  the  resolution. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ackerman,  my  understanding  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  these  amendments  at  all  and  that  they  have 
been  approved  by  the  ranking  member 

Mr.  Ackerman.  That  is  our  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton  [continuingj.  Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  have  a  question. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Certainly,  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you.  Does  this  have  anything  to  do  with 
Palau? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Palau  definitely  is  part  of  the  Pacific  region. 
Yes,  yes  it  is.  The  simple  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Ask  you  further  information  about 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Edwards,  I  am  not  sure,  you  have  a 
dead  mike  there.  It  looks  like  a  different  kind  of  a  mike.  I  wonder 
if  you  could  switch  over,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  and  let  him  use  the 
mike  when  he  is  speaking. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
very  short  years,  we  were  having — we  had  ambitions  in  this  coun- 
try to  have  a  deep  water  port  in  Palau,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  ob- 
jections in  Palau,  the  people  there.  And  has  that  all  been  straight- 
ened out  and  does  this  have  anything  to  do  with  that?  Have  we — 
to  the  best  of  anybody's  knowledge,  have  we  given  that  up,  that 
project? 
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Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  project,  but  this  res- 
olution does  not  address  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  recently  a  referendum  was  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Palau  with  reference  to  whether  or  not  to  accept  their  union 
with  the  United  States  as  part  of  a  compact  of  free  association.  In 
the  process,  they  have  accepted  it  and  they  are  in  the  process  of 
negotiating  the  provisions  of  that  compact  of  free  association. 
Whether  it  relates  to  your  question  on  the  deep  water  port.  I'm  not 
sure  that  has  been  resolved  yet. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  amend  the  response.  Ev- 
erything you  have  heard  is  true,  except  for  the  first  answer,  which 
is  no,  Palau  is  not  in  this  particular  region. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  further  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ments? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  the  question  on  the  amendments  en 
bloc.  All  in  favor,  say  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  amendments  en  bloc  are  agreed  to.  Is  there 
any  further  discussion  on  H.  Con.  Res.  180  as  amended?  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  want  this  moment  to  pass 
without  registering  my  dissent  from  this  love  feast.  I  think  we  are 
making  a  mistake.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  this.  Nobody  likes  nuclear  weapons.  I  certainly  do  not.  I 
can  understand  the  region  wanting  to  exempt  itself  from  the  real 
world.  But  why  should  this  just  be  the  South  Pacific?  Why  not — 
why  not  the  North  Pacific?  Why  not  Europe?  Why  not — and  can  we 
convince  North  Korea  to  join — to  observe  this?  Can  we  convince 
Iraq?  Can  we  convince  Iran?  Can  we  convince  Libya? 

I  think  we  are  eroding  our  nuclear  deterrent.  We  have  a  nuclear 
deterrent  that  is  pretty  formidable.  We  do  believe  Strobe  Talbott, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  Soviet  empire  dissolved  because  of  our 
formidable  peace-through  strength  regime.  And  now,  we  are  back 
to  the  cold  war  again,  chipping  away.  Can  we  station  ships  with 
nuclear  weapons?  I  doubt  it.  In  fact,  the  handout  here  says  no,  it 
bans  the  manufacture,  stationing. 

Well,  now,  I  find  I'm  speaking  about  the  next — I  am  speaking 
about  the  wrong  resolution,  which  is  not  unusual  for  me. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  No.  Mr.  Hyde,  let  me  say  it  is  partly  the 
Chair's  fault  because  I  skipped  over  to  the  second  resolution  very 
quickly  before  we  had  resolved  action  on  the  first  resolution.  The 
first  resolution  I  held  up  until 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Leach 

Chairman  Hamilton  [continuing].  Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Oilman 
are  here.  So  then,  we  moved  on  from  that  nuclear  free  zone  one  to 
the  South  Pacific  region.  And  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  objection 
to  this  South  Pacific  region,  H.  Con.  Res.  180.  That  is  what  I  was 
putting  the  question  on. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  am  sorry. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  thought  it  was  H.  Con.  Res.  111. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  question  now  occurs  on  H.  Con.  Res. 
180,  as  amended.  All  in  favor,  say  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 
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The  ayes  have  it.  The  resolution  is  agreed  to  and  it  will  be  my 
intent  to  ask  the  leadership  to  schedule  this  resolution  for  consider- 
ation under  suspension,  probably  in  the  last  week  of  February. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Faleomavaega  on  H.  Con.  Res. 
180  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STAMENT  OF  MR.  FALEOMAVAEGA 
H.  CON.  RES.  180 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  WANT  TO  COMMEND  ASIA-PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN  GARY  ACKERMAN  FOR  HIS  LEADERSHIP  AND 
FORESIGHT  IN  ARRANGING  THE  RECENT  MEETING  BETWEEN  THE 
COMMITTEE  AND  THE  AMBASSADORS  FROM  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
NATIONS.   OUT  OF  THAT  EXTREMELY  PRODUCTIVE  GATHERING  CAME 
THE  FRAMEWORK  FOR  THE  EXCELLENT  RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED  BY 
CHAIRMAN  ACKERMAN,  H. CON. RES. 180,  WHICH  EXPRESSES  THE  SENSE 
OF  THE  CONGRESS  ON  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARDS  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
REGION. 

I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE  AN  ORGINAL  CO-SPONSOR  OF  THIS  MEASURE 
WHICH  REFLECTS  THE  DEEP  AND  ENDURING  TIES  THAT  HISTORICALLY 
HAVE  BOUND  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  HER  ALLIES  IN  THE  SOUTH 
PACIFIC. 
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THE  RESOLUTION  FURTHER  UNDERSCORES  THAT  OUR  NATION 
TODAY  HAS  SUBSTANTIAL  INTERESTS  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  — 
WHETHER  THAT  BE  IN  THE  FIELDS  OF  INVESTMENT  AND  TRADE, 
STRATEGIC  SECURITY,  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT  OR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  —  AND  THAT  U.S.  INTERESTS  OFTEN  DOVETAIL  WITH 
THE  CONCERNS  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  REGION. 

GIVEN  THAT  CLOSE  RELATIONSHIP,  I  FIND  IT  VERY 
DISTURBING  THAT  OUR  MODEST  LEVEL  OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  IS  UNDER  ATTACK.   FROM  DISCUSSIONS  WITH 
ISLAND  LEADERS,  I  KNOW  THAT  THE  U.S.A.I.D.  PACIFIC  REGIONAL 
PROGRAM  HAS  MADE  SIGNIFICANT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TEN  ISLAND  NATIONS  IT  SERVES. 

WHILE  THE  NEED  TO  REDUCE  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  COSTS  BY 
CLOSING  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  A.I.D.  MISSIONS  IS  UNDERSTANDABLE, 
I  AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  STRONGLY  OPPOSE  EFFORTS  TO  ELIMINATE 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

WITH  THE  SAVINGS  ACHIEVED  BY  CLOSING  THE  REGIONAL 
OFFICES,  THE  U.S.  SHOULD  MAINTAIN  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  PRESENCE  IN 
THE  REGION  BY  FUNDING  GRANT  PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED  THROUGH 
PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY  AND  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS.    MOREOVER,  IN 
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THE  URGENT  AREAS  OF  PRIVATE  SECTOR  DEVELOPMENT,  POPULATION 
CONTROL  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION,  A.I.D.  SHOULD  CONTINUE 
TO  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  PACIFIC  ISLAND  COUNTRIES 
THROUGH  GLOBAL  ALLOCATION  FUNDS. 

AS  TO  THE  WIND-DOWN  PROPOSAL  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  SUVA 
MISSION,  I  FULLY  SUPPORT  FUNDING  A  CLOSE-OUT  PLAN  THAT  WILL 
MINIMIZE  THE  LEAVING  OF  "WHITE  ELEPHANT"  PROJECTS,  WHILE 
MAXIMIZING  THE  RETURN  ON  OUR  SUBSTANTIAL  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
PACIFIC.   THE  LIMITED  FUNDS  REQUESTED  IN  THE  CLOSE-OUT  PLAN 
WILL  GO  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARDS  ADDRESSING  CHARGES  THAT  OUR 
NATION  HAS  ABRUPTLY  TURNED  HER  BACK  ON  HER  FRIENDS  IN  THE 
PACIFIC. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WITH  RECENT  REDUCTION  OF  U.S.  DIPLOMATIC 
POSTS  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC,  PLANNED  CLOSURE  OF  THE  A.I.D. 
MISSIONS,  AND  THREATS  TO  THE  MODEST  REGIONAL  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM,  IT  IS  NO  WONDER  THAT  MANY  IN  THE  SOUTH 
PACIFIC  PERCEIVE  THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  NEITHER  VALUES  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  HER  ISLAND  ALLIES  NOR  IS  CONCERNED  WITH  THEIR 
WELFARE.   I  DO  NOT  BELIEVE  THAT  IS  THE  MESSAGE  OUR  GREAT 
NATION  WANTS  TO  SEND  HER  FRIENDS  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THE  RESOLUTION  BEFORE  US  PERSUASIVELY 
MAKES  THE  CASE  THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  REMAIN  FIRMLY 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SOUTH- PACIFIC,  BOTH  FOR  OUR 
NATIONAL  INTERESTS  AS  WELL  AS  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  REGION.   IT 
FURTHER  UNDERSCORES  THE  COMMITMENTS  MADE  BY  THE  CLINTON  AND 
BUSH  ADMINISTRATIONS  TO  FORGE  CLOSE  TIES  WITH  THE  SOUTH 
PACIFIC  COUNTRIES  THAT  WILL  MAKE  POSSIBLE  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
A  NEW  PACIFIC  COMMUNITY.   I  STRONGLY  SUPPORT  THE  MEASURE  AND 
ASK  THAT  OUR  COLLEAGUES  ADOPT  IT. 
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H.  CON.  RES.  Ill 


Since  the  key  people  are  not  here  with  regard  to  the  H.  Con.  Res. 
Ill  resolution,  the  one  Mr.  Hyde  had  some  concern  about,  the 
South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone,  I  will  defer  action  on  that  for  the 
time  being,  and  we  will  proceed  to  the  witnesses  before  us  on  the 
foreign  assistance  bill. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  we  have  some  administration 
people  next  time  when  we  go  into  this? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  you,  sir, 
on  any  information  you  want  on  it  before  we  act  on  it. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  had  thought  that  that  was  all  cleared 
away.  But,  apparently,  it  was  not  and  we  will  see  that  your  ques- 
tions are  responded  to. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  Ill  and  the  prepared  statement  of  Mr. 
Faleomavaega  on  H.  Con.  Res.  Ill  follow:] 
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103d  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  CON.  RES.  1 1 1 


Concerning  the  estAblishment  of  a  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

JUKB  10,  1993 

Mr.  Faleouavabga  (for  himaelt  Mr.  ACKERMAK,  Mr.  Bebuax,  Mr.  Del- 
LUM8,  Mrt.  MOBELLA,  Mr.  McDeioiott,  Mr.  KbPBTSXi,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Mabtikbz,  Mr.  Abebcroubib,  and  Mn.  Mdck)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affain 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Concerning  the  establishment  of  a  Soath  Pacific  Nuclear 

Free  Zone. 

Whereas  the  nations  of  the  South  Pacific,  which  share  with 
the  United  States  a  strong  interest  in  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  have  negotiated  and  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Rarotonga,  establishing  a  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free 
Zone; 

Whereas  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  came  into  force  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1986,  and  has  been  ratified  l^  11  nations; 

Whereas  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  prohibits  the  testing,  man- 
ufacture, acquisition,  and  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  territory  of  parties  to  the  treaty  and  the  dumping 
of  radioactive  wastes  at  sea; 
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Whereas  3  protocols  to  that  treaty,  which  are  open  for  ratifi- 
cation by  nuclear-weapon  states,  require  that  those  nu- 
clear weapon  states  that  ratify  those  protocols  abide  by 
the  treaty's  provisions  in  their  territories  in  the  region, 
not  contribute  to  violations  of  the  treaty  or  threaten  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  against  its  parties,  and  refrain  from 
testing  nuclear  devices  in  the  zone; 

Whereas  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  does  not  prqudice  or  in 
any  way  affect  the  rights  of  all  nations  to  freedom  of  the 
seas  under  international  law  and  leaves  to  each  party  pol- 
icy decisions  on  visits  or  passage  through  its  territoiy  by 
foreign  ships  and  aircraft; 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  verified  nudear-weapon-fr^ 
zones  can  reinforce  the  international  norm  of  nuclear 
nonproliferation  and  build  consensus  for  long-term  exten- 
sion of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  when 
reviewed  for  extension  by  its  members  in  1995; 

Whereas  the  United  States  leadership  to  extend  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  would  be  ftuther  enhanced  if 
United  States  signature  and  ratification  of  the  protocols 
were  part  of  an  overall  nonproliferation  poliqr  that  in- 
cluded negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban; 

Whereas  Article  VII  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
affirms  "the  rig^t  of  any  group  of  States  to  oonchide  re- 
gional treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total  absence  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  their  respective  territories,"  and  the 
state  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  have  imple- 
mented a  safeguards  agreement  for  the  region  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency; 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  favor 
the  establishment  of  effective  nudear-weapon-firee  zones 
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in  regions  of  nonproliferation  concern  and  where  such 
zones  would  enhance  international  stability  and  security; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  set  forth  7  criteria  whereby 
the  effectiveness  of  proposed  nuclear-weapon-&ee  zones 
wiU  be  judged,  as  follows:  (1)  the  initiative  is  from  the 
nations  in  the  region,  (2)  all  nations  whose  participation 
is  deemed  important  participate,  (3)  adequate  verification 
of  compliance  is  provided,  (4)  it  does  not  disturb  existing 
security  arrangements  to  the  detriment  of  regional  and 
international  security,  (5)  all  parties  are  barred  from  de- 
veloping or  possessing  any  nuclear  device  for  any  pur- 
pose, (6)  it  imposes  no  restrictions  on  international  legal 
maritime  and  serial  navigation  rights  and  fk-eedoms,  and 
(7)  it  does  not  affect  the  international  legal  rights  of  par- 
ties to  grant  or  deny  others  transit  privileges,  including 
port  calls  and  overflights; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  signed  and  ratified  the  proto- 
cols to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons in  Latin  America  (the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco),  estab- 
lishing a  nuclear-weapon-fi*ee  zone  in  Latin  America, 
whereby  the  United  States  committed  itself  not  to  test, 
manufacture,  acquire,  or  store  nuclear  weapons  in  its  ter- 
ritories in  the  region  (namely  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands),  not  to  contribute  to  any  violation 
of  the  treaty,  and  not  to  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  parties; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  also  a  party  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  the  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty,  the  Treaty  on 
Principles  Cloveming  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Ex- 
ploration and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including  the  Moon 
and  Other  Olestial  Bodies,  which  preclude  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  these  regions; 
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Whereas  support  for  these  nuclear-weapon-fi*ee  zones  does 
not  prejudge  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  other 
proposed  nudear-weapon-firee  zones,  each  of  which  must 
be  judged  on  its  individual  merits  in  accordance  with 
United  States  national  interests; 

Whereas  in  order  to  maintain  the  security  of  United  States 
military  forces  and  their  ability  to  contribute  to  nuclear 
deterrence,  the  United  States  must  preserve  the  principle 
of  neither  confirming  nor  denying  whether  particular 
United  States  naval  vessels  or  other  militaiy  forces  pos- 
sess  nuclear  weapons; 

Whereas  the  protocols  to  the  Treaty  of  Harotonga  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  United  States  policy  of  neither  confirming 
nor  denying  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  on  United 
States  vessels  or  aircraft  and  do  not  prohibit  any  current 
or  anticipated  activities  in  United  States  territories  in  the 
South  Pacific  or  elsewhere  in  the  region;  and 

Whereas  past  administrations  have  stated  that  while  the 
United  States  could  not,  under  circumstances  prior  to  the 
cessation  of  the  Cold  War,  sign  the  protocols  to  the  Trea- 
ty of  Rarotonga,  United  States  practices  and  activities  in 
the  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  region,  then  and 
now,  are  consistent  with  the  treaty  and  its  protocols: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (ike  Senate 

2  concurring).  That  (a)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

3  that— 

4  (1)  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  is  consistent  with 

5  United  States  security  commitments  in  the  South 

6  Pacific  since  it  does  not  prohibit  port  calls  l^  naval 
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1  vessels  which  are  nuclear  powered  or  may  be  cany- 

2  ing  nuclear  weapons  and  does  not  create  other  im- 

3  pediments  to  United  States  military  operations  in 

4  support  of  the  Security  Treaty  between  Australia, 

5  New    Zealand    and    the    United    States    (ANZUS 

6  Treaty); 

7  (2)  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  satisfies  the  7  cri- 

8  teria,  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  this  resolution, 

9  which  have  been  established  by  the  United  States 

10  Qovemment  for  judging  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 

1 1  posed  nuclear-weapon-free  zones; 

12  (3)  signature  and  ratification  of  the  protocols  to 

13  that  treaty  would  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the 

14  United  States  by  contributing  to  a  comprehensive 

15  United  States  nonproliferation  policy  that  would  en- 

16  hance   prospects   for  extending  the   Nuclear  Non- 
17  proliferation  Treaty  in  1995,  particularly  if  such  a 

18  policy  were  to  include  negotiations  on  a  comprehen- 

19  sive  nuclear  test  ban  agreement;  and 

20  (4)  signature  and  ratification  of  the  protocols 

21  would  not  prcQudge  United  States  policy  with  respect 

22  to  proposals  for  nuclear-weapon-fi:'ee  zones  in  other 

23  regions,  such  as  those  in  which  the  presence  of  an 

24  effective  nuclear  deterrent  has  contributed  to  United 

25  States  national  security  by  enhancing  stability. 
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1  (b)  Noting  that  the  executive  branch  has  indicated 

2  that  United  States  practices  and  activities  in  the  region 

3  are  consistent  with  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  and  its  proto- 

4  cols,  it  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 

5  United  States  should  sign  and  ratify  the  protocols  to  that 

6  treaty. 


84-381  0-94-2 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FALEOMAVAEGA 
H.  CON.  RES.  111 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  WANT  TO  THANK  YOU  AND  THE  RANKING 
MINORITY  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  THE  HONORABLE  BEN  OILMAN, 
FOR  YOUR  SUPPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
TODAY . 

I  ALSO  WANT  TO  EXPRESS  MY  APPRECIATION  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN 
AND  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASIA-PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE,  THE  HONORABLE  GARY  ACKERMAN  AND  JIM  LEACH,  AS 
WELL  AS  THE  CHAIRMAN  AND  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER  OF  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY,  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS,  THE  HONORABLE  TOM  LANTOS  AND 
DOUG  BEREUTER,  FOR  ASSISTANCE  IN  ADOPTING  THE  MEASURE  IN 
THEIR  COMMITTEES. 
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I  RISE  TODAY  IN  STRONG  SUPPORT  OF  H. CON. RES.  Ill,  A 
RESOLUTION  URGING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  SIGN  AND  RATIFY  THE 
PROTOCOLS  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  NUCLEAR  FREE  ZONE  TREATY, 
ALSO  KNOWN  AS  THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA  SINCE  IT  WAS  SIGNED  BY 
THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NATIONS  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF 
RAROTONGA,  COOK  ISLANDS. 

ELEVEN  PACIFIC  ISLAND  NATIONS  ARE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA,  ESTABLISHING  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  NUCLEAR- 
FREE  ZONE  ("SPNFZ")  TO  COMBAT  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PROLIFERATION 
AND  THE  RECKLESS  DISPOSAL  OF  NUCLEAR  WASTES. 

BY  BANNING  THE  TESTING,  STATIONING  OR  USE  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  IN  THE  ZONE,  THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA  IS  A  SYMBOL  FOR 
THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC,  EXPRESSING  THEIR  HIGH 
LEVEL  OF  CONCERN  REGARDING  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  AND  THE 
POSSIBILITY  OF  A  NUCLEAR  HOLOCAUST  IN  THE  REGION.   WITH 
FRANCE  AND  THE  U.S.  HAVING  DETONATED  WELL  OVER  A  HUNDRED 
NUCLEAR  BOMBS  IN  THE  PACIFIC,  THE  ISLAND  NATIONS  HAVE  A 
FIRST-HAND  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  HORRORS  SPAWNED  BY  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS. 
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EVEN  NOW,  DECADES  LATER,  THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  U.S. 
TESTING  PROGRAM  ON  BIKINI  AND  RONGELAP  ATOLLS  IN  THE 
MARSHALL  ISLANDS  IS  STILL  BEING  FELT.   THE  RAVAGING  EFFECTS 
OF  NUCLEAR  RADIATION  HAVE  LEFT  AN  UGLY  SCAR  ON  THE  ISLANDS' 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  ITS  FORMER  INHABITANTS.   PEOPLE  THERE  HAVE 
NOT  FORGOTTEN  THE  OFFSPRING  OF  PACIFIC  ISLANDER  WOMEN 
INFECTED  BY  RADIATION  FALLOUT  —  WHERE  BABIES  WERE  BORN  DEAD 
THAT  DIDN'T  LOOK  HUMAN  AND  WERE  TERMED  "JELLY  BABIES." 
THESE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ARE  STILL  TRYING  TO  PICK  UP  THE 
PIECES  OF  THEIR  SHATTERED  LIVES  AND  CULTURE. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  HAS 
IDENTIFIED  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION  AS  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST 
THREATS  TO  U.S.  AND  GLOBAL  SECURITY.   THE  CRISIS  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  OVER  NORTH  KOREA'S  NUCLEAR  AMBITIONS  IS  A  CASE  IN 
POINT.   IN  FIGHTING  PROLIFERATION,  THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  URGE6 
INTERNATIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  INDEFINITE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  NUCLEAR 
NON-PROLIFERATION  TREATY  (NPT)  AND  NEGOTIATION  OF  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN  TREATY. 

TO  BOLSTER  ITS  NONPROLIFERATION  POLICY,  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD  BUILD  SUPPORT  FOR  NUCLEAR-WEAPON- FREE 
ZONES  AND,  IN  PARTICULAR,  JOIN  THE  NUCLEAR-FREE  ZONE  IN  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  SINCE  THE  RAROTONGA  TREATY  TOOK  EFFECT 
OVER  7  YEARS  AGO,  ONE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  PRIORITIES  OF  THE 
ISLAND  NATIONS  HAS  BEEN  TO  GAIN  U.S.  SUPPORT  FOR  A  NUCLEAR- 
WEAPON-FREE  SOUTH  PACIFIC.   IN  A  RECENT  MEETING  BETWEEN  THE 
HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  AMBASSADORS  FROM  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  NATIONS,  THIS  PLEA  FOR  SUPPORT  WAS  EXPRESSED 
AGAIN. 

BY  REFUSING  TO  SIGN  THE  TREATY'S  PROTOCOLS,  THE  U.S. 
IS  INCREASINGLY  PERCEIVED  AS  INDIFFERENT  TO  THE  ASPIRATIONS 
AND  CONCERNS  OF  HER  SOUTH  PACIFIC  ALLIES  —  MANY  OF  WHOM 
FOUGHT  AT  OUR  SIDE  DURING  WWI,  WWII,  THE  KOREAN  WAR,  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR,  AND  SUPPORTED  U.S.  OPERATIONS  DURING  THE  COLD 
WAR.   IRONICALLY,  BOTH  RUSSIA  AND  CHINA  HAVE  SIGNED  THE 
TREATY. 

THERE  IS  NO  GOOD  REASON  FOR  AMERICA  NOT  TO  SUPPORT  HER 
PACIFIC  ALLIES  BY  JOINING  THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA.   IT  IS 
CLEAR  THAT  THE  TREATY  AND  ITS  PROTOCOLS  WOULD  ADVANCE  U.S. 
NONPROLIFERATION  OBJECTIVES  AND  NOT  UNDERMINE  U.S.  SECURITY 
PRACTICES  OR  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC.   PAST 
ADMINISTRATIONS  WHILE  TESTIFYING  BEFORE  CONGRESS  ON  THE 
RAROTONGA  TREATY  HAVE  CONCEDED  THIS  POINT. 
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THE  TREATY  WAS  CAREFULLY  DRAFTED  TO  ACCOMODATE  UNITED 
STATES  INTERESTS,  INCLUDING  OUR  POLICY  TO  "NEITHER  CONFIRM 
NOR  DENY"  THE  PRESENCE  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  ON  U.S.  WARSHIPS 
OR  AIRCRAFT.   PROVISIONS  IN  THE  TREATY,  FOR  EXAMPLE, 
SPECIFICALLY  PROTECT  FREE  TRANSIT  THROUGH  THE  ZONE  BY  U.S. 
VESSELS  AND  PLANES  CARRYING  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS. 

MOREOVER,  AMERICA  ALREADY  SUPPORTS  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
NUCLEAR-WEAPON- FREE  ZONES  AROUND  THE  WORLD;  IN  FACT,  THE 
U.S.  SIGNED  THE  TREATY  FOR  THE  PROHIBITION  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA,  A  DOCUMENT  SUBSTANTIALLY  IDENTICAL 
TO  THE  RAROTONGA  TREATY  PROTOCOLS.   RECENTLY,  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  LAUDED  ARGENTINA  AND  CHILE'S  ENTRY  INTO  THE  LATIN 
AMERICA  TREATY,  NOTING  THE  TREATY  HAS  BEEN  A  CRITICAL 
BUILDING  BLOCK  OF  PEACE  AND  STABILITY  THROUGHOUT  THE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE  WHILE  REINFORCING  THE  WORLDWIDE  NONPROLIFERATION 
REGIME. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  ALSO  A  SIGNATORY  TO  THE  NUCLEAR- 
WEAPON-FREE  ZONE  PROHIBITIONS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC 
TREATY,  THE  SEABED  ARMS  CONTROL  TREATY  AND  THE  TREATY  ON 
PRINCIPLES  FOR  OUTER  SPACE  EXPLORATION.   AMERICA  HAS  FURTHER 
ENCOURAGED  THE  FORMATION  OF  NUCLEAR-WEAPON-FREE  ZONES  IN 
SOUTH  ASIA,  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  AFRICA. 
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WITH  CESSATION  OP  THE  COLD  WAR,  JUSTIFICATION  POR  MUCH 
OF  OUR  NATION'S  PAST  RELUCTANCE  TO  JOIN  THE  TREATY  OP 
RAROTONGA  HAS  EVAPORATED.   THE  SOVIET  NUCLEAR  THREAT  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  NO  LONGER  EXISTS.   INSTEAD,  THE  U.S.  AND  RUSSIA  ARE 
COMMITTED  TO  DEEP  REDUCTIONS  IN  THEIR  NUCLEAR  ARSENALS,  THE 
U.S.  HAS  REMOVED  TACTICAL  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FROM  ITS  SURFACE 
FLEET,  AND  ALL  NUCLEAR  WEAPON  STATES  EXCEPT  CHINA  ARE 
OBSERVING  A  MORATORIUM  ON  NUCLEAR  TESTING. 

IN  THIS  NEW  POST-COLD  WAR  ERA  OF  LESSENED  NUCLEAR 
TENSION,  IT  MAKES  SENSE  FOR  THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
SIGN  THE  PROTOCOLS  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  NUCLEAR-FREE  ZONE 
TREATY  AS  PART  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
POLICY.   JOINING  THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA  WOULD  BE  VISIBLE 
PROOF  OF  AMERICA'S  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  IDEALS  UNDERLYING 
RENEWAL  OF  THE  NPT  AND  NEGOTIATION  OF  A  TEST  BAN. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  IF  OUR  NATION  IS  SERIOUS  ABOUT 
CONTROLLING  AND  REDUCING  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS,  IF  WE  ARE 
GENUINELY  INTERESTED  IN  PREVENTING  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION, 
THEN  THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD  HEED  THE  CALLS  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  BY  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  AND  SIGN  THE 
PROTOCOLS  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA. 

THE  RESOLUTION  BEFORE  US  SENDS  THAT  MESSAGE  TO  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  I  URGE  MY  COLLEAGUES  TO  ADOPT 
H. CON. RES. 111. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.  CON.  RES.  124 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  16,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:36  a.m.,  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 

presiding.  rm.    /• 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  hrst 
order  of  business  is  H.  Con.  Res.  124,  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  will 
report. 

H.  con.  res.  124 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Con.  Res.  124,  concerning  the  emancipation 
of  the  Iranian  Baha'i  community. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection ,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full  and  open 
for  amendment. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  124  follows:] 


(36) 
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H.  CON.  RES.  1 24 

Concerning  the  emancipation  of  the  Iranian  Baha'i  community. 


103d  congress 
1st  Session 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  21,  1993 

Mr.  Porter  (for  himself,  Mr.  Laxtos,  Mr.  HAiOLTON,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Ho'i'ER,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Gejd- 
ENSON,  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Swett,  Ms. 
Slaughter,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Waxman,  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Deutsch,  Mrs.  Maloney,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Beralan,  Mr.  Hinchey,  Mr. 
SiHTH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Finoerhut,  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  Mr.  Engel)  submitted  the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Concerning  the  emancipation  of  the  Iranian  Baha'i 

conununity. 

Whereas  in  1982,  1984,  1988,  1990,  and  1992,  the  Congress, 
by  concurrent  resolution,  declared  that  it  holds  the  Grov- 
emment  of  Iran  responsible  for  upholding  the  rights  of 
all  its  nationals,  including  members  of  the  Baha'i  Faith, 
Iran's  largest  religious  minority; 

Whereas  in  such  resdutions  and  in  numerous  other  appeals, 
the  Congress  condemned  the  Government  of  Iran's  reU- 
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gious  persecution  of  the  Baha'i  community,  including  the 
execution  of  more  than  200  Baha'is,  the  imprisonment  of 
additional  thousands,  and  other  repressive  and  discrimi- 
natory actions  against  Baha'is  based  solely  upon  their  re- 
ligious beUefs; 

Whereas  in  1992,  the  Grovemment  of  Iran  summarily  exe- 
cuted a  leading  member  of  the  Baha'i  community,  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  several  other  Baha'is,  condemned 
two  Baha'i  prisoners  to  death  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  confiscated  individual  Baha'is'  homes  and  per- 
sonal properties  in  several  cities; 

Whereas  the  Grovemment  of  Iran  continues  to  deny  the 
Baha'i  community  the  right  to  organize,  to  elect  its  lead- 
ers, to  hold  community  property  for  worship  or  assembly, 
to  operate  religious  schools  and  to  conduct  other  normal 
religious  community  activities;  and 

Whereas  on  February  22,  1993,  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  published  a  formerly  confidential 
Iranian  government  document  that  constitutes  a  blue- 
print for  the  destruction  of  the  Baha'i  community  and  re- 
veals that  these  repressive  actions  are  the  result  of  a  de- 
liberate policy  designed  and  approved  by  the  highest  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  of  Iran:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 

2  concurring),  That  the  Congress — 

3  (1)  continues  to  hold  the  Gk)vemment  of  Iran 

4  responsible  for  upholding  the  ri^ts  of  all  its  nation- 

5  als,  including  members  of  the  Baha'i  community,  in 

6  a  manner  consistent  with  Iran's  obligations  under 

7  the   Universal   Declaration   of  Human  Rights  and 
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1  other  international  agreements  guaranteeing  the  civil 

2  and  political  rights  of  its  citizens; 

3  (2)  condemns  the  repressive  anti-Baha'i  policy 

4  adopted  by  the  Grovemment  of  Iran,  as  set  forth  in 

5  a    confidential    official    document   which    explicitly 

6  states  that  Baha'is  shall  be  denied  access  to  edu- 

7  cation  and  employment,  and  that  the  government's 

8  policy  is  to  deal  with  Baha'is  "in  such  a  way  that 

9  their  progress  and  development  are  blocked"; 

10  (3)  expresses  concern  that  individual  Baha'is 

11  continue  to  suffer  from  severely  repressive  and  dis- 

12  criminatory  government  actions,  solely  on  account  of 

13  their  religion,  and  that  the  Baha'i  community  con- 

14  tinues  to  be  denied  legal  recognition  and  the  basic 

15  rights   to   organize,    elect  its   leaders,   educate   its 

16  youth,  and  conduct  the  normal  activities  of  a  law- 

17  abiding  religious  community; 

18  (4)  urges  the  Government  of  Iran  to  extend  to 

19  the  Baha'i  community  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 

20  Universal   Declaration   of  Human  Rights   and  the 

21  international  covenants  of  human  rights,  including 

22  the  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion,  and 

23  equal  protection  of  the  law;  and 

24  (5)  calls  upon  the  President  to  continue — 
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1  (A)  to  emphasize  that  the  United  States 

2  regards  the  human  rights  practices  of  the  Grov- 

3  emment  of  Iran,  particularly  its  treatment  of 

4  the  Baha'i  community  and  other  religious  mi- 

5  norities,  as  a  significant  factor  in  the  develop- 

6  ment  of  the  United  States  Grovemment's  rela- 

7  tions  with  the  Grovemment  of  Iran; 

8  (B)   to  urge  the  Grovemment  of  Iran  to 

9  emancipate  the  Baha'i  community  by  granting 

10  those  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Universal  Dec- 

1 1  laration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  international 

12  covenants  on  human  rights;  and 

13  (C)    to   encourage    other   governments   to 

14  continue  to  appeal  to  the  Government  of  Iran, 

15  and  to  cooperate  with  other  governments  and 

16  international  organizations,  including  the  Unit- 

17  ed  Nations  and  its  agencies,  in  efforts  to  pro- 

18  tect  the   religious   rights   of  the   Baha'is  and 

19  other  minorities  through  joint  appeals  to  the 

20  Grovemment  of  Iran  and  through  other  appro- 

21  priate  actions. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  In  1982,  1984,  1988,  1990,  and  1992,  the 
Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  declared  that  it  holds  the  Grov- 
ernment  of  Iran  responsible  for  upholding  the  rights  of  all  its  na- 
tionals, including  members  of  the  Baha'i  community,  consistent 
with  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  other  inter- 
national rights. 

The  resolution  before  the  committee  today  condemns  the  repres- 
sive policies  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Iran  toward  members 
of  the  Baha'i  community  and  calls  on  the  President  to  emphasize 
the  human  rights  practices  of  the  Government  of  Iran  as  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  development  of  the  U.S.  Government's  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Iran. 

I  want  to  commend  Congressman  Lantos,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Human  Rights,  for  his  work — as  one  of  the  chief  sponsors 
of  H.  Con.  Res.  124 — in  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Lantos  for  any  comments  he  would  like 
to  make.  His  subcommittee,  along  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East,  approved  this  resolution  for  full  commit- 
tee action. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  full  bipartisan 
support,  and  I  want  to  commend  Congress  and  my  Republican 
friends  on  the  subcommittee  who  approved  this  resolution.  It  con- 
demns the  Government  of  Iran  for  its  continuing  repression  of  the 
Baha'i  community,  and  calls  on  the  international  community  to 
condemn  Iran  for  its  intolerant  policies. 

I  yield  to  the  Chair. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Gilman,  who  is 
another  cosponsor  of  the  resolution.  I  thank  him  for  his  work  on 
it  and  recognize  him  for  any  comments  he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  pressing  matter  of 
the  continuing  repression  of  the  Baha'i  community  in  Iran  has  been 
condemned  in  bipartisan  concurrent  resolutions  since  1982. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from  California  who  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Caucus  for  his  continual  support 
of  making  certain  that  the  Iran  Government  respects  the  Baha'i 
community. 
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This  resolution  allows  us  once  again  to  express  our  outrage  and 
revulsion  with  regard  to  the  brutal,  systematic  denial  of  one  of  the 
most  basic  of  human  freedoms,  freedom  of  conscience,  which  has 
been  denied  by  the  mullahs  of  Iran. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting  H.  Con. 
Res.  124. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Oilman  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OILMAN 
H.  CON.  RES.  124 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.    H.  Con.  Res.  124,  Concerning  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Iranian  Baha'i  Community,  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  resolutions  concerning  the  continuing 
repression  of  the  Baha'i  community  in  Iran  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  since 
1982.   This  Resolution  allows  us  once  again  to  express  our  outrage  and  revulsion  with  regard 
to  the  brutal  and  systematic  denial  of  one  of  the  most  basic  of  human  freedoms  --  freedom  of 
conscience  --  which  has  been  denied  by  the  Mullahs  of  Iran. 

Each  time  we  consider  these  resolutions  it  seems  that  there  has  been  a  new  twist 
added  to  the  outrages  Iranian  authorities  have  perpetrated  against  their  own  citizens. 
During  the  past  year,  we  received  disturbing  reports  from  Iran  on  the  continued  repression  of 
the  Baha'i  community.    We  learned  that  the  Tehran  authorities  have  destroyed  gravesites 
located  in  the  principal  Baha'i  cemetery  in  Tehran.    Bodies  have  been  removed  to  unknown 
destinations,  and  grave  markers  have  been  sold  to  construction  firms  to  be  used  as  ordinary 
building  stones.   The  municipal  authorities  reportedly  intend  to  build  a  cultural  center  on  the 
site  of  the  cemetery. 
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These  acts  are  consistent  with  guidelines  detailed  in  a  secret  Iranian  government  plan 
which  came  to  light  last  year  which  calls  for  suppression  of  the  Baha'i  community  in  Iran 
and  the  destruction  of  its  cultural  roots.   It  is  frighteningly  similar  to  Hitler's  plans  for 
dealing  with  the  Jewish  community  in  Germany. 

The  desecration  of  the  Baha'i  cemetery  in  Tehran  is  not  only  a  despicable  attempt  by 
the  Iranian  government  to  add  to  the  misery  of  the  living  by  denying  to  their  loved  ones 
interred  at  this  site  the  respect  that  all  civilized  peoples  accord  to  the  dead,  but  an  attempt  to 
obliterate  the  heritage  of  the  Baha'i  and  all  traces  of  their  culture  which  originated  in  Iran. 

The  United  States  has  spoken  out  consistently  and  repeatedly  on  Iran's  continued 
brutal  repression  of  the  Baha'i.    In  its  latest  Human  Rights  Report,  the  State  Department 
includes  Iran  among  the  few  countries  that  are  the  very  worst  abusers  of  the  rights  of  their 
own  citizens  in  the  world.    We  owe  it  to  the  victims  of  these  repressive  regimes  to  continue 
to  raise  this  issue  in  international  human  rights  forums,  and  to  press  those  governments  that 
conduct  commerce  and  diplomatic  relations  with  the  government  of  Iran  to  use  their  influence 
and  speak  out  against  these  outrages.    Resolutions  of  the  Congress,  such  as  the  one  we  now 
consider,  representing  the  clear  voice  of  the  American  people,  are  an  invaluable  tool  for  our 
diplomats  in  bodies  such  as  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission.    I  hope  my  colleagues  on 
this  Committee  will  join  with  me  in  supporting  House  Concurrent  Resolution  124. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oilman. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  the  resolution?  If  not,  the 
question  occurs  on  agpreeing  to  the  resolution. 

All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  "Aye." 

Those  opposed,  "No." 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  H.  Con.  Res.  124  is  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported. The  Chair  will  request  that  H.  Con.  Res.  124  be  scheduled 
for  consideration  under  suspension  of  the  rules  early  next  week. 

H.R.  3813 

The  next  order  of  business  is  H.R.  3813,  the  Environmental  Ex- 
port Promotion  Act  of  1994,  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.R.  3813,  to  amend  the  Export  Enhancement 
Act  of  1988,  to  promote  further  U.S.  exports  of  environment  tech- 
nologies, goods  and  services. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
bill  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and  open  for 
amendment. 

[H.R.  3813  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
2d  Session 


H.R.3813 


To  amend  the  Export  Enhancement  Act  of  1988  to  promote  further  United 
States  experts  of  environmental  technologies,  goods,  and  services. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  8,  1994 

Mr.  Gejdexsox  (for  himself,  Mr.  Studds,  Ms.  Furse,  Ms.  Cantwell,  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mrs.  MErraRS  of  Kansas)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Export  Enhancement  Act  of  1988  to  promote 
further  United  States  exports  of  environmental  tech- 
nologies, goods,  and  services. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Export 

5  Promotion  Act  of  1994". 
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1  SEC.  2.  PROMOTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  ENVIRONMENTAL 

2  EXPORTS. 

3  (a)  Environmental  Technologies  Trade  Advi- 

4  SORY  Committee. — Section  2313  of  the  Export  Enhance- 

5  ment  Act  of  1988  (15  U.S.C.  4728)  is  amended— 

6  (1)  by  striking  subsection  (d); 

7  (2)    by   redesignating   subsection    (c)    as    sub- 

8  section  (e);  and 

9  (3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 

10  ing: 

11  "(c)  Environmental  Technologies  Trade  Advi- 

12  SORY  Committee. — 

13  "(1)    Establishment    and    purpose. — The 

14  President  shall  establish  the  Environmental  Tech- 

15  nologies   Trade   Advisory   Committee    (hereafter   in 

16  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Committee').   The 

17  purpose  of  the  Committee  shall  be  to  provide  advice 

18  and  guidance  to  the  Working  Group  in  the  develop- 

19  ment   and   administration   of  programs   to   expand 

20  United  States  exports  of  environmental  technologies, 

21  goods,  and  services. 

22  "(2)  Membership. — The  members  of  the  Com- 

23  mittee  shall  be  drawn  from  representatives  of — 

24  "(A)    environmental   businesses,    including 

25  small  businesses; 
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1  "(B)    trade   associations   in   the   environ- 

2  mental  sector; 

3  "(C)  private  sector  organizations  involved 

4  in  the  promotion  of  environmental  exports;  and 

5  "(D)  other  appropriate  interested  members 

6  of  the  public. 

7  "(d)  Export  Plans  for  Priority  Countries. — 

8  "(1)    Priority   country   identification. — 

9  The  Working  Group,  in  consultation  with  the  Com- 

10  mittee,  shall  annually  assess  which  foreign  countries 

11  have  markets  ^vith  the  greatest  potential  for  the  ex- 

12  port   of  United   States  environmental   technologies, 

13  goods,  and  services.  Of  these  countries  the  Working 

14  Group  shall  select  as  priority  countries  5  with  the 

15  greatest    potential    for    the    application    of   United 

16  States  Government  export  promotion  resources  relat- 

17  ed  to  environmental  exports. 

18  "(2)  Export  plans. — The  Working  Group,  in 

19  consultation  with  the  Committee,  shall  annually  cre- 

20  ate  a  plan  for  each  priority  country  selected  under 

21  paragraph  (1),  setting  forth  in  detail  ways  to  in- 

22  crease  United  States  environmental  exports  to  such 

23  country'.  Each  such  plan  shall — 

24  "(A)  identify  the  primary'  public  and  pri- 

25  vate  sector  opportunities  for  United  States  ex- 
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1  porters   of  environmental   technologies,   goods, 

2  and  services  in  the  priority  country; 

3  "(B)  analyze  the  financing  and  other  re- 

4  quirements  for  m^jor  projects  in  the  priority 

5  country   which    will    use    environmental    tech- 

6  nologies,    goods,    and    services,    and    analyze 

7  whether  such  projects  are  dependent  upon  fi- 

8  nancial   assistance   from   foreign   countries   or 

9  multilateral  institutions;  and 

10  "(C)  list  specific  actions  to  be  taken  by  the 

11  member  agencies  of  the  Working  Group  to  in- 

12  crease  United   States   exports  to  the  priority 

13  country.". 

14  (b)  Additional  Mechanisms  to  Promote  Envi- 

15  roxmental  Exports. — Section  2313  of  the  Export  En- 

16  hancement  Act  of  1988  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 

17  the  end  the  following: 

18  "(f)  Environmental  Technologies  Specialists 

19  IN  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 

20  Sermce. — 

21  "(1)  Assignment  of  environihental  tech- 

22  nologies    specialists. — The    Secretary   of   Com- 

23  merce  shall  assign  a  specialist  in  environmental  tech- 

24  nologies  to  the  office  of  the  United  States  and  For- 

25  eign  Commercial  Service  in  each  of  the  5  priority 
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1  countries  selected  under  subsection  (d)(1),  and  the 

2  Secretary  is  authorized  to  assign  such  a  specialist  to 

3  the  office  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 

4  mereial  Service  in  any  country  that  is  a  promising 

5  market  for  United  States  exports  of  environmental 

6  technologies,    goods,    and   services.    Such    specialist 

7  may  be  an  employee  of  the  Department,  an  employee 

8  of  any  relevant  United  States  Grovemment  depart- 

9  ment  or  agency  assigned  on  a  temporary  or  limited 

10  term  basis  to  the  Commerce  Department,  or  a  rep- 

1 1  resentative  of  the  private  sector  assigned  to  the  De- 

12  partment  of  Commerce, 

13  "(2)     Duties    of    environmental    tech- 

14  NOLOGIES    specialists. — Each   specialist   assigned 

15  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  export  promotion 

16  assistance    to    United    States    environmental    busi- 

17  nesses,  including,  but  not  limited  to — 

18  "(A)  identifying  factors  in  the  country  to 

19  which  the  specialist  is  assigned  that  affect  the 

20  United  States  share  of  the  domestic  market  for 

21  environmental  technologies,  goods,  and  services, 

22  including  market  barriers,  standards-setting  ac- 

23  tivities,  and  financing  issues; 

24  "(B)  providing  assessments  of  assistance 

25  by  foreign  governments  that  is  provided  to  pro- 
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1  ducers    of   environmental    technologies,    goods, 

2  and  services  in  such  countries  in  order  to  en- 

3  hance  exports  to  the  country  to  which  the  spe- 

4  cialist  is  assigned,  the  effectiveness  of  such  as- 

5  sistance    on    the    competitiveness    of    United 

6  States  products,  and  whether  comparable  Unit- 

7  ed  States  assistance  exists; 

8  "(C)  training  Foreign  Commercial  Service 

9  Officers  in  the  country  to  which  the  specialist 

10  is  assigned,  other  countries  in  the  region,  and 

11  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service 

12  offices  in  the  United  States,  in  environmental 

13  technologies    and    the    international    environ- 

14  mental  market; 

15  "(D)    providing   assistance    in    identifying 

16  potential  customers  and  market  opportunities  in 

17  the  country  to  which  the  specialist  is  assigned; 

18  "(E)  providing  assistance  in  obtaining  nec- 

19  essary  business  services  in  the  country  to  which 

20  the  specialist  is  assigned; 

21  "(F)    providing    information    on    environ- 

22  mental  standards  and  regulations  in  the  coun- 

23  tr}^  to  which  the  specialist  is  assigned;  and 

24  "(G)  providing  information  on  all  United 

25  States  Government  programs  that  could  assist 
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1  the  promotion,  financing,  and  sale  of  United 

2  States  environmental  technologies,  goods,  and 

3  services  in  the  country  to  which  the  specialist  is 

4  assigned. 

5  "(g)    Environmental    Training    in    One-Stop 

6  Shops. — In  addition  to  the  training  provided  under  sub- 

7  section  (f)(2)(C),  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  estab- 

8  lish  a  mechanism  to  train — 

9  "(1)   Commercial  Service  Officers  assigned  to 

10  the     one-stop     shops     provided     for     in     section 

11  2301(b)(8),  and 

12  "(2)   Commercial   Service  Officers  assigned  to 

13  district  offices  in  districts  having  large  numbers  of 

14  environmental  businesses, 

15  in  emironmental  technologies  and  in  the  international  en- 

16  vironmental  marketplace,  and  ensure  that  such  officers  re- 

17  ceive  appropriate  training  under  such  mechanism.  Such 

18  training  may  be  provided  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 

19  Department  of  Commerce,  and  other  United  States  Gov- 

20  ernment  departments  and  agencies,  with  appropriate  ex- 

21  pertise  in  environmental  technologies  and  the  international 

22  enN-ironmental  workplace,  and  by  appropriate  representa- 

23  tives  of  the  private  sector. 

24  "(h)  International  Regional  EmiRONMENTAL 

25  IXITIATR'ES. — 
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1  "(1)    Establishment   of   initiatives. — The 

2  TPCC  shall  estabhsh  international  regional  environ- 

3  mental  initiatives  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to 

4  coordinate  the  activities  of  Federal  departments  and 

5  agencies  with  the  activities  of  State  and  local  gov- 

6  emmental  institutions  and  the  private  sector  to  build 

7  environmental    partnerships    between    the    United 

8  States  and  the  geographic  region  outside  the  United 

9  States  for  which  such  initiative  is  established.  Such 

10  partnerships  shall  enhance  environmental  protection 

1 1  and  promote  sustainable  development  by  using  tech- 

12  nical  expertise  and  financial  resources  of  the  United 

13  States  in  the  region  and  by  e^anding  United  States 

14  exports   of  environmental  technologies,   goods,   and 

15  services  to  that  region. 

16  "(2)  ACTmTlES. — In  carrying  out  each  inter- 

17  national  regional  environmental  initiative,  the  TPCC 

18  shall— 

19  "(A)  support  the  development  of  sound  en- 

20  vironmental  policies  and  practices  in  countries 

21  in  the  geographic  region  for  which  the  initiative 

22  is  established,  including  the  development  of  en- 

23  \ironmentally  sound  regulatory  regimes  and  en- 

24  forcement  mechanisms,  through  the  provision  of 

25  foreign  assistance; 
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1  "(B)   identify  and  disseminate  to  United 

2  States  environmental  businesses  information  re- 

3  garding  specific  environmental  business  oppor- 

4  tunities  in  that  geographic  region; 

5  "(C)  coordinate  existing  Federal  efforts  to 

6  promote    environmental    exports    to    that    geo- 

7  graphic  region,  and  ensure  that  such  efforts  are 

8  fully    coordinated    with    environmental    export 

9  promotion  efforts  undertaken  by  the  States  and 

10  the  private  sector; 

11  "(D)   increase  assistance  provided  by  the 

12  Federal  Government  to  promote  exports  from 

13  the     United     States    of    environmental    tech- 

14  nologies,  goods,  and  services  to  that  geographic 

15  region,   such  as  trade  missions,   reverse  trade 

16  missions,  trade  fairs,  and  programs  in  the  Unit- 

17  ed  States  to  train  foreign  nationals  in  United 

18  States  environmental  technologies;  and 

19  "(E)  increase  high-level  advocacy  by  Unit- 

20  ed    States    Government    officials    for    United 

21  States  environmental  businesses  seeking  market 

22  opportunities  in  that  geographic  region. 

23  "(i)  EXMROX^IENTAL  TECHNOLOGIES  PROJECT  Ad- 

24  xocAtT  Calendar. — The  Working  Group  shall  maintain 

25  a  calendar,  updated  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter. 
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1  of  significant  opportunities  for  United  States  environ- 

2  mental  businesses  in  foreign  markets  and  trade  promotion 

3  events,  which  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public.  Such 

4  calendar  shall — 

5  "(1)  identify  the  50  to  100  environmental  infra- 

6  structure  and  procurement  projects  in  foreign  mar- 

7  kets  that  have  the  greatest  potential  in  the  calendar 

8  quarter  for  United  States  exports  of  environmental 

9  technologies,  goods,  and  services;  and 

10  "(2)   include  trade  promotion  events,  such  as 

11  trade  missions  and  trade  fairs,  in  the  environmental 

12  sector. 

13  "(j)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 

14  term  'environmental  business'  means  a  business  that  pro- 

15  duces  emironmental  technologies,  goods,  or  services.". 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEJDENSON 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  understands  that  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  has  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute.  The  Chief  of  Staff  will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
H.R.  3813,  offered  by  Mr.  Gejdenson,  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  and  open 
for  amendment. 

[The  amendment  follows:! 
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Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Substitute 

To  H.R.  3813 
Offered  By  Mr.  Gejdenson 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following:: 


■^r>- 


1  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

2  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Export 

3  Promotion  Act  of  1994". 

4  SEC.  2.  PROMOTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  ENVIRONMENTAL 

5  EXPORTS. 

6  (a)  Envtronmental  Technologies  Trade  Advi- 

7  SORY  CoM^nTTEE. — Section  2313  of  the  Export  Enhance- 

8  ment  Act  of  1988  (15  U.S.C.  4728)  is  amended— 

9  (1)  by  striking  subsection  (d); 

10  (2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  adding  at  the  end  the 

1 1  foUowing: 

12  "(5)  Primary  role  of  the  secretary. — The 

13  Secretary,  in  carr\Tng  out  the  duties  of  the  chair- 

14  person  of  the  TPCC,  shall  coordinate  all  axjtivities  of 

1 5  the  Federal  Government  relating  to  the  promotion  of 

16  exports  of  United  States  environmental  technologies, 

17  goods,  and  services."; 

18  (3)    by   redesignating   subsection    (c)    as   sub- 

19  section  (e);  and 
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1  (4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 


2  ing: 


3  "(c)  Enatro.ymental  Technologies  Trade  Advi- 

4     SORY  COMIXnTTEE. — 

5  "(1)    Establishment    and    purpose. — The 

6  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  chair- 

7  person  of  the  TPCC,  shall  establish  the  En\iron- 

8  mental    Technologies    Trade    Advisory    Committee 

9  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Commit- 

10  tee').  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  shall  be  to  pro- 

11  \ide  advice  and  guidance  to  the  Working  Group  in 

12  the  development  and  administration  of  programs  to 

1 3  expand  United  States  exports  of  environmental  tech- 

14  nologies,  goods,  and  services. 

15  "(2)  Membership. — The  members  of  the  Com- 

16  mittee  shall  be  drawn  from  representatives  of — 

17  "(A)    environmental   businesses,    including 

18  smaU  businesses; 

19  "(B)    trade    associations    in   the    environ- 

20  mental  sector; 

21  "(C)  private  sector  organizations  involved 

22  Ln  the  promotion  of  environmental  exports;  and 

23  "(D)     States     (as     defined     in     section 

24  2301(i)(5))    and   associations  representing  the 

25  States;  and 
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1  "(E)  other  appropriate  interested  members 

2  of  the  pubUc. 

3  The  Secretarv-  shall  appoint  as  members  of  the  Committee 

4  at  least   1   indi\'idual  under  each  of  subparagraphs  (A) 

5  through  (E). 

6  ''(d)  Export  Plans  for  Priority  Countries. — 

7  "(1)    Priority   country   identification. — 

8  The  Working  Group,  in  consultation  with  the  Com- 

9  mittee,  shall  annually  assess  which  foreign  countries 

10  have  markets  with  the  greatest  potential  for  the  ex- 

1 1  port  of  United  States  environmental  technologies, 

12  goods,  and  ser\'ices.  Of  these  countries  the  Working 

13  Group  shall  select  as  priority  countries  5  with  the 

14  greatest    potential    for    the    apphcation    of   United 

15  States  Gk)veniment  e2q)ort  promotion  resources  relat- 

16  ed  to  environmental  exports. 

17  "(2)  Export  plans. — The  Working  Group,  in 

18  consultation  with  the  Committee,  shall  annually  cre- 

19  ate  a  plan  for  each  priority  country  selected  under 

20  paragraph  (1),  setting  forth  in  detail  ways  to  in- 

21  crease  United  States  environmental  exports  to  such 

22  country.  Each  such  plan  shall — 

23  "(A)  identify  the  primary  public  and  pri- 

24  vate  sector  opportunities  for  United  States  ex- 
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1  porters   of  em-ironmental   technologies,    goods, 

2  and  senices  in  the  priority  country; 

3  "(B)  analyze  the  financing  and  other  re- 

4  quirements  for  major  projects  in  the  priority 

5  country    which    will    use    environmental    tech- 

6  nologies,    goods,    and    senices,    and    analyze 

7  whether  such  projects  are  dependent  upon  fi- 

8  nancial   assistance    fi'om   foreign   countries   or 

9  multilateral  institutions;  and 

10  "(C)  list  specific  actions  to  be  taken  by  the 

1 1  member  agencies  of  the  Working  Group  to  in- 

12  crease   United   States   exports   to   the   priority 

13  country.". 

14  (b)  Additional  Mechanisms  to  Promote  Envi- 

15  RONMENTAL  EXPORTS. — Section  2313  of  the  Export  En- 

16  hancement  Act  of  1988  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 

1 7  the  end  the  following: 

18  "(f)  Environmental  Technologies  Specialists 

19  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 

20  Service. — 

21  "(1)  Assignment  of  environmental  tech- 

22  nologies  specialists. — The  Secretary  shall  assign 

23  a  specialist  in  environmental  technologies  to  the  of- 

24  fice  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Conunercial 

25  Service  in  each  of  the  5  priority  countries  selected 
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1  under  subsection  (d)(1),  and  the  Secretary  is  author- 

2  ized  to  assign  such  a  specialist  to  the  office  of  the 

3  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  in 

4  any  country  that  is  a  promising  market  for  United 

5  States  exports  of  environmental  technologies,  goods, 

6  and  services.  Such  specialist  may  be  an  employee  of 

7  the  Department,  an  employee  of  any  relevant  United 

8  States  Government  department  or  agency  assigned 

9  on  a  temporary  or  limited  term  basis  to  the  Com- 

10  merce  Department,  or  a  representative  of  the  private 

1 1  sector  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Conmierce. 

12  "(2)  Duties  op  environmental  tech- 

13  NOLOGIES   SPECIALISTS. — Each   specialist   assigned 

14  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  export  promotion 

15  assistance    to    United    States    environmental    busi- 

16  nesses,  including,  but  not  limited  to — 

17  "(A)  identifying  factors  in  the  country  to 

18  which  the  specialist  is  assigned  that  affect  the 

19  United  States  share  of  the  domestic  market  for 

20  environmental  technologies,  goods,  and  services, 

21  including  market  barriers,  standards-setting  ac- 

22  tivities,  and  financing  issues; 

23  "(B)   providing  assessments  of  assistance 

24  by  foreign  governments  that  is  provided  to  pro- 

25  ducers    of   environmental    technologies,    goods, 
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1  and  senices  in  such  countries  in  order  to  en- 

2  hance  exports  to  the  country  to  which  the  spe- 

3  cialist  is  assigned,  the  effectiveness  of  such  as- 

4  sistance    on    the    competitiveness    of    United 

5  States  products,  and  whether  comparable  Unit- 

6  ed  States  assistance  exists; 

7  "(C)  training  Foreign  Commercial  Service 

8  Officers  in  the  country  to  which  the  specialist 

9  is  assigned,  other  countries  in  the  region,  and 

10  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service 

1 1  offices  in  the  United  States,  in  environmental 

12  technologies    and    the    international    environ- 

13  mental  market; 

14  "(D)    providing   assistance    in   identifying 

15  potential  customers  and  market  opportunities  in 

16  '  the  country  to  which  the  specialist  is  assigned; 

17  "(E)  providing  assistance  in  obtaining  nec- 

18  essary  business  services  in  the  country  to  which 

19  the  specialist  is  assigned; 

20  "(F)    providing    information    on    environ- 

21  mental  standards  and  regulations  in  the  coun- 

22  try  to  which  the  specialist  is  assigned;  and 

23  "(G)  providing  information  on  aU  United 

24  States  Government  programs  that  could  assist 

25  the   promotion,   financing,   and  sale  of  United 
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1  States   en\'ironinental  technologies,   goods,   and 

2  senices  in  the  country  to  which  the  specialist  is 

3  assigned. 

4  "(g)    En\tronmental    Training    in    One-Stop 

5  Shops. — In  addition  to  the  training  provided  under  sub- 

6  section  (f)(2)(C),  the  Secretary  shaJl  establish  a  mecha- 

7  nism  to  train — 

8  "(1)   Commercial  Service  Officers  assigned  to 

9  the     one-stop     shops     provided     for     in     section 

10  2301(b)(8),  and 

11  "(2)   Commercial  Service  Officers  assigned  to 

12  district  offices  in  districts  having  large  numbers  of 

13  environmental  businesses, 

14  in  environmental  technologies  and  in  the  international  en- 

1 5  \'ironmental  marketplace,  and  ensure  that  such  officers  re- 

16  ceive  appropriate  training  under  such  mechanism.  Such 

17  training  may  be  provided  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 

18  Department  of  Commerce,  and  other  United  States  Grov- 

19  emment  departments  and  agencies,  with  appropriate  ex- 

20  pertise  in  environmental  technologies  and  the  international 

21  environmental  workplace,  and  by  appropriate  representa- 

22  tives  of  the  private  sector. 

23  "(h)  International  Regional  Environmental 

24  Initiatives. — 
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1  "(1)     EsTABUSHjVEENT    of    INTTlATrV^S. — The 

2  TPCC  shall  establish  one  or  more  international  re- 

3  gional  environmental  initiatives  the  purpose  of  which 

4  shall  be  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  Federal  de- 

5  partments  and  agencies  with  the  activities  of  State 

6  and  local  governmental  institutions  and  the  private 

7  sector  to  build  environmental  partnerships  between 

8  the  United  States  and  the  geographic  region  outside 

9  the  United  States  for  which  such  initiative  is  estab- 

10  lished.    Such    partnerships    shall    enhance    environ- 

1 1  mental  protection  and  promote  sustainable  develop- 

12  ment  by  using  technical  expertise  and  financial  re- 

1 3  sources  of  the  United  States  in  the  region  and  by  ex- 

14  panding   United    States    exports    of   environmental 

1 5  technologies,  goods,  and  services  to  that  region. 

16  "(2)  Activities. — ^In  carrying  out  each  inter- 

17  national  regional  environmental  initiative,  the  TPCC 

18  shaU— 

19  "(A)  support  the  development  of  sound  en- 

20  vironmental  policies  and  practices  in  countries 

21  in  the  geographic  region  for  which  the  initiative 

22  is  established,  including  the  development  of  en- 

23  vironmentally  sound  regulatory  regimes  and  en- 

24  forcement  mechanisms,  through  the  provision  of 

25  foreign  assistance; 
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1  "(B)   identify  and  disseminate  to  United 

2  States  en\'ironmental  businesses  information  re- 

3  garding  specific  emironmental  business  oppor- 

4  tunities  in  that  geographic  region; 

5  "(C)  coordinate  existing  Federal  efforts  to 

6  promote    environmental    exports   to    that    geo- 

7  graphic  region,  and  ensure  that  such  efforts  are 

8  fully    coordinated    with    environmental    export 

9  promotion  efforts  undertaken  by  the  States  and 

10  the  private  sector; 

11  "(D)   increase  assistance  provided  by  the 

12  Federal  Government  to  promote  exports  fi'om 

13  the    United    States    of    environmental    tech- 

14  nologies,  goods,  and  services  to  that  geographic 

15  region,  such  as  trade  missions,  reverse  trade 

16  missions,  trade  fairs,  and  programs  in  the  Unit- 

17  ed  States  to  train  foreign  nationals  in  United 

18  States  environmental  technologies;  and 

19  "(E)  increase  high-level  advocacy  by  Unit- 

20  ed  States  Grovemment  officials  (including  the 

21  United  States  ambassadors  to  the  countries  in 

22  that  geographic  region)  for  United  States  envi- 

23  ronmental  businesses  seeking  market  opportuni- 

24  ties  in  that  geographic  region. 
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1  "(i)  Enmron^eental  Technologies  Project  Ad- 

2  VOCACY    C.\LENDAR   AND    INFORJVLATION    DISSEMINATION 

3  Program. — The  Working  Group  shall  maintain  a  cal- 

4  endar,  updated  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  of 

5  significant  opportunities  for  United  States  environmental 

6  businesses  in  foreign  markets  and  trade  promotion  events, 

7  which  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public.  Such  calendar 

8  shall— 

9  "(1)  identify  the  50  to  100  environmental  infra- 

10  structure  and  procurement  projects  in  foreign  mar- 

1 1  kets  that  have  the  greatest  potential  in  the  calendar 

12  quarter  for  United  States  exports  of  environmental 

1 3  technologies,  goods,  and  services;  and 

14  "(2)   include  trade  promotion  events,  such  as 

15  trade  missions  and  trade  fairs,  in  the  environmental 

16  sector. 

17  The  Working  Group  shall  also  provide,  throu^  the  Na- 

18  tional  Trade  Data  Bank  and  other  information  dissemina- 

19  tion  channels,  information  on  opportunities  for  environ- 

20  mental  businesses  in  foreign  markets  and  information  on 

2 1  Federal  export  promotion  programs. 

22  "(j)  Regional  Centers. — The  Secretary,  through 

23  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Director  G«n- 

24  eral  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service, 

25  is  authorized  to  provide  matching  funds  for  the  establish- 
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1  ment  in  the  United  States  of  regional  en\'iromnental  busi- 

2  ness  and  technology  cooperation  centers  that  vrill  draw 

3  upon  the  expertise  of  the  private  sector  and  institutions 

4  of  higher  education  and  existing  Federal  programs  to  pro- 

5  \'ide  export  promotion  assistance,  education,  and  training 

6  to  United  States  emironmental  businesses  which  export 

7  or  are  interested  in  exporting  environmental  technologies, 

8  goods,  and  services  to  foreign  markets,  and  to  provide 

9  training  to  foreign  nationals  interested  in  acquiring  such 

10  environmental  technologies,  goods,  and  services. 

11  "(k)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 

12  term  'environmental  business'  means  a  business  that  pro- 

13  duces  environmental  technologies,  goods,  or  services.". 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Gejdenson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Policy,  Trade,  and  En- 
vironment, to  explain  the  amendment  and  the  underlying  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Policy,  Trade  and  the  Environment  reported  out  H.R.  3813,  the  En- 
vironmental Export  Promotion  Act,  on  February  8.  I  thank  you  for 
bringing  the  legislation  to  the  full  committee,  as  well  as  acknowl- 
edging Mr.  Toby  Roth's  leadership  and  assistance  on  this  important 
issue. 

The  need  for  legislation  is  clear.  The  United  States  had  a  $4  bil- 
lion environmental  trade  surplus  in  1990,  but  our  major  competi- 
tors are  gaining  fast.  Environmental  exports  not  only  help  Amer- 
ican firms  and  their  workers,  but  also  protect  the  global  environ- 
ment. The  international  market  for  environmental  goods  and  serv- 
ices is  growing  rapidly. 

Based  on  these  facts,  I  drafted  the  Environmental  Export  Pro- 
motion Act  with  the  help  of  Representative  Studds  and  Representa- 
tive Elizabeth  Purse. 

This  legislation  will  fine  tune  U.S.  Grovernment  export  promotion 
efforts  to  increase  environmental  exports.  It  is  drawn  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  administration  in  its  November  1993 
report  on  the  issue. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  offer  the  substitute,  which  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commerce  Department  the  primary  role  in 
promoting  U.S.  exports,  establishes  an  environmental  technologies 
trade  advisory  committee  to  guide  Federal  environmental  export 
promotion,  requires  annual  designation  of  five  priority  countries 
and  markets  which  have  the  greatest  potential  for  the  export  of 
U.S.  environmental  technologies,  goods,  and  services. 

Section  2313  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  assign  a  spe- 
cialist in  environmental  technologies  to  the  office  of  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  to  encourage  regions  to 
adopt  American-style  environmental  standards  and  to  buy  U.S. 
products. 

Establish  an  environmental  technologies  advocacy  calendar,  con- 
taining a  list  of  all  major  overseas  environmental  projects. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide  matching  funds 
for  regional  centers  for  any  environmental  exports  legislation. 

Will  help  to  ensure  the  U.S.  environmental  companies  remain  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  international  environmental  marketplace. 

It  will  also  help  create  export-related  jobs  here  at  home. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  wants  to  support  the  substitute 
as  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  support  for  this  legislation,  commend 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Oejdenson,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Roth,  for  bringing  it  to  our  attention. 

This  measure  should  benefit  American  exporters  of  environ- 
mental technology  by  identifying  key  overseas  markets  and  by  di- 
recting government  agencies  to  provide  hands-on  assistance  to  our 
companies  trying  to  enter  those  markets. 
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The  legislation  exacts  proposals  contained  in  the  Industry,  Tech- 
nology and  Environmental  Study  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  and  directs  the  administration  to  create  re- 
gional environmental  initiatives. 

One  such  initiative,  the  U.S./Asia  Environmental  Partnership, 
was  created  in  1989,  under  the  Bush  administration,  to  increase 
our  environmental  exports  to  Asian  countries  and  to  encourage 
them  to  adopt  compatible  standards  and  technologies. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  yielding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Policy, 
Trade  and  Environment,  I  am  cosponsoring  this  bill.  Right  now,  the 
world  trade  for  environmental  technology  is  about  $300  billion  a 
year,  and  American  companies  currently  have  about  half  of  that 
market.  In  6  years,  the  market  for  this  technology  will  double,  to 
about  $600  billion  a  year,  so  we  can  see  that  this  is  a  big,  big  mar- 
ket for  our  companies. 

We  also  know  from  our  hearings  that  other  nations  are  already 
moving  to  challenge  our  lead  in  this  area.  For  example,  France, 
Germany,  Japan,  Britain,  and  the  Nordic  countries  are  upgrading 
their  export  promotion  programs  for  environmental  technologies. 

And  we  also  know  from  OTA's  report  to  our  committee  that  in- 
vesting in  export  promotion  of  these  technologies  will  pay  big  divi- 
dends for  American  exporters. 

The  bottom  line,  therefore,  is  that  this  is  a  big  growth  market 
in  which  competition  is  heating  up.  If  we  want  to  maintain  our 
lead,  we  have  to  improve  our  export  promotion  efforts.  And  this  bill 
meets  all  of  those  criteria  and  those  goals. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  this  bill  is  that  it  does  not 
add  any  new  Federal  spending. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  I  think 
it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  recognize  that  the  international  envi- 
ronmental technology  companies  which  have  worked  with  our  sub- 
committee on  this  bill  are  also  supporting  this  legislation. 

I  have  reviewed  the  Chairman's  substitute,  which  our  staff  has 
worked  on  with  the  majority  staff,  and  I  appreciate  them  allowing 
us  all  this  additional  input,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  bill. 

And  I  thank  the  Chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roth.  Ms.  Cantwell. 

Ms.  Cantwell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  do  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  today  to  assist  U.S.  environ- 
mental firms  to  compete  internationally.  By  supporting  environ- 
mental protection  internationally,  we  can  create  the  very  world 
markets  that  our  environmental  technology  companies  need  to 
grow. 

Washington  state  has  been  a  national  leader  in  promoting  envi- 
ronmental technology  industries.  We  have  over  450  firms  employ- 
ing 27,000  people,  with  annual  revenues  estimated  at  $3  billion. 
These  firms  vary  from  solid  and  hazardous  waste  management  to 
lab  testing  analysis. 
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This  bill  is  strongly  supported  by  these  environmental  companies 
and  it  incorporates  the  best  steps  that  we  can  take  today  to  help 
the  industry. 

I  applaud  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  leadership  in  considering 
this  bill  today  and  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  thank  and 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Grejdenson,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Roth,  for  their  leadership  and 
commitment  to  the  enviro-tech  community  across  the  country, 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  get  this  bill  to  tne  floor 
in  the  House  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion?  If  not,  the 
question  occurs  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

All  in  favor,  say  "Aye." 

Opposed,  "No." 

The  ayes  have  it  and  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Is  there  further  discussion  or  amendment?  If  not,  the  question 
occurs  on  ordering  H.R.  3813,  as  amended,  favorably  reported. 

All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  "Aye." 

Those  opposed,  "No." 

The  ayes  have  it  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  ordered  favorably 
reported. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  It  would  be  the  Chair's  intention  to  file  the 
report  on  this  legislation  by  Tuesday,  March  22  to  request  that  the 
bill  be  scheduled  for  consideration  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
later  on  March  22. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  request  that  minority  have  the  customary  3  days 
in  order  to  file  its  treatise  on  the  issue. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

And  the  committee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  9:47  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  4429,  TO  AUTHORIZE 
THE  TRANSFER  OF  NAVAL  VESSELS  TO 
CERTAIN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES;  AND,  H. 
CON.  RES.  Ill,  CONCERNING  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  A  SOUTH  PACIFIC  NUCLEAR 
FREE  ZONE  (SPNFZ) 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  18,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  other  business,  at  10:48  a.m.  in 
room  2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  would  like  to  proceed  now  with 
the  naval  vessels  bill. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  will  report  the  bill. 

H.R.  4429 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.R.  4429,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
naval  vessels  to  certain  foreign  countries. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
bill  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

[The  bill  follows:] 
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103  d  congress 

2d  Session 


H.  R.  HPT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  Ha-MTLTON  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on 


A  BILL 

To  authorize  the  transfer  of  naval  vessels  to  certain  foreign 

countries. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  AUTHORITY  TO  TRANSFER  NAVAL  VESSELS  TO 

4  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

5  (a)  Argentina. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 

6  thorized  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Argentina  the 

7  "NEWTORT"    class    tank   landing   ship   LA   MOURE 

8  COUNTY  (LST  1194).  Such  transfer  shall  be  on  a  lease 
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1  basis  under  chapter  6  of  the  Arms  Ejqjort  Control  Act 

2  (22  U.S.C.  2796  and  foUowing). 

3  (b)  Australia. — The  Secretan-  of  the  Navy  is  au- 

4  thorized  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Australia  the 

5  "XEWTORT"  class  tank  landing  ships  SAGINAW  (LST 

6  1188)  and  FAIRFAX  COUNTY  (LST  1193).  Such  trans- 

7  fers  shall  be  on  a  sales  basis  under  section  21  of  the  Arms 

8  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2761;  relating  to  the  for- 

9  eign  militar}'  sales  program), 

10  (c)  Brazil. — The  Secretarj"  of  the  Na\y  is  author- 

1 1  ized  to  transfer  to  the  Grovemment  of  Brazil  the  "NEW- 

12  PORT"  class  tank  landing  ship  CAYUGA  (LST  1186) 

13  and  the  "KNOX"  class  frigates  IVULLER  (FF  1091)  and 

14  VALDEZ  (FF  1096).  Such  transfers  shall  be  on  a  lease 

15  basis  under  chapter  6  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

16  (22  U.S.C.  2796  and  following). 

17  (d)  Chile. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized 

18  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Chile  the  "NEWPORT" 

19  class  tank  landing  ships  FREDERICK  (LST  1184)  and 

20  SAN  BERNARDINO  (LST  1189).  Such  transfers  shall 

21  be  on  a  lease  basis  under  chapter  6  of  the  Anns  Export 

22  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2796  and  foDowing). 

23  (e)  Malaysia. — The  Secretarj'-  of  the  Navy  is  author- 

24  ized   to    transfer   to   the   Grovemment   of  Malaj^ia   the 

25  "NEWTORT"  class  tank  landing  ship  SPARTANBURG 
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1  COUNTY  (LST  1192).  Such  transfer  shaU  be  on  a  lease 

2  basis  under  chapter  6  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

3  (22U.S.C.  2796andfoUowing). 

4  (f)  Morocco. — The  Secretan-  of  the  Navj^  is  author- 

5  ized  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Morocco  the  "NEW- 

6  PORT"   class  tank  landing  ship  BRISTOL  COUNTY 

7  (LST  1198).  Such  transfer  shall  be  on  a  grant  basis  under 

8  section  516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 

9  U.S.C.  2321J;  relating  to  transfers  of  excess  defense  arti- 

10  cles). 

1 1  (g)  Spain. — The  Secretary  of  the  Na\y  is  authorized 

12  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Spain  the  "NEWPORT" 

13  class  tank  landing  ships  HARLAN  COUNTY  (LST  1196) 

14  and  BARNSTABLE  COUNTY  (LST  1197).  Such  trans- 

1 5  fers  shall  be  on  a  lease  basis  under  chapter  6  of  the  Arms 

16  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2796  and  following). 

17  (h)  Taiwan. — The  Secretary  of  the  Na\y  is  author- 

18  ized  to  transfer  to  the  Coordination  Council  for  North 

19  American  Affairs  (which  is  the  Taiwan  instrumentality 

20  designated  pursuant  to  section  10(a)  of  the  Taiwan  Rela- 

21  tions  Act)  the  "NEWPORT"  class  tank  landing  ships 

22  SCHENT:CTADY  (LST  1185),  BOULDER  (LST  1190), 

23  and  RACINE  (LST  1191).  Such  transfers  shall  be  on  a 

24  lease  basis  under  chapter  6  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 

25  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2796  and  foUowing). 
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1  (i)  Venezuela. — The  Secretarj'  of  the  Xa\y  is  au- 

2  thorized  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Venezuela  the 

3  "XE\\TORT"  class  tank  landing  ships  PEORU  (LST 

4  1183  and  TUSC\LOOSA  (LST  1187).  Such  transfers 

5  shall  be  on  a  lease  basis  under  chapter  6  of  the  Arms  Ex- 

6  port  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2796  and  following). 

7  SEC.  2.  WAIVER  OF  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  NOTIFICATION  TO 

8  CONGRESS. 

9  The  following  provisions  do  not  apply  with  respect  to 

10  the  transfers  authorized  bv  this  Act: 

11  (1)  In  case  of  a  grant  under  section  516  of  the 

12  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  subsection  (c)  of 

1 3  that  section  and  any  similar  provision. 

14  (2)  In  the  case  of  a  sale  under  section  21  of  the 

15  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  section  525  of  the  For- 

16  eign    Operations,    Export   Financing,    and   Related 

17  Programs   Appropriations  Act,    1994    (Public   Law 

18  103-87)  and  any  similar,  successor  provision. 

19  (3)  In  the  case  of  a  lease  under  section  61  of 

20  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  section  62  of  that  Act 

21  (except  that  section  62  of  that  Act  shall  apply  to  any 

22  renewal  of  the  lease). 
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1  SEC.  3.  COSTS  OF  TRAiNSFERS. 

2  Any  expense  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 

3  a  transfer  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  charged  to  the 

4  recipient. 

5  SEC.  4.  EXPIRATION  OF  AUTHORITY. 

6  The  authorit}'  granted  by  section  1  of  this  Act  shall 

7  expire  at  the  end  of  the  2 -year  period  beginning  on  the 

8  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  leases  en- 

9  tered  into  during  that  period  under  section  1  may  be  re- 
10  newed. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  a  memorandum  to  members  of  the  committee  from  Mr. 
Grilman  and  myself,  which  explains  what  the  bill  does,  why  the  bill 
is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  and  why  the  committee  needs  to 
act. 

[The  memorandum  follows:] 
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Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs 

16  May  1994 

Memorandum 

To:  Members,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

From:  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Chairman 

Benjamin  A.  Oilman,  Ranking  Republican  Member 


Subject:  Full  Committee  Markup  of  Legislation  Authorizing 

the  Transfer  of  Certain  Naval  Vessels 

L   Recommendation: 

^  The  Administration  has  requested  the  committee  to  approve  legislation  authorizing 
the  transfer  of  seventeen  naval  vessels  (through  2  sales  1  grant  and  14  leases)  to: 
Argentina;  Australia;  Brazil;  Chile;  Malaysia;  Morocco;  Spain;  Taiwan;  and 
Venezuela.    We  support  the  Administration's  request  because  it  will: 

help  improve  ties  between  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  navies  of  friendly  and  allied 
governments; 

help  improve  the  navies  of  friendly  and  allied  governments; 

save  the  U.S.  government  $21  million  in  inactivation  costs; 

generate  $48.5  million  for  the  U.S.  government  in  sales  and  lease  revenues; 
and 

generate  a  minimum  "best  estimate"  of  $95  million  in  revenues  for  U.S. 
shipyards  (government  or  private  facilities)  in  preparing  these  naval  vessels 
for  transfer. 

4  In  sum,  these  ship  transfers  will  protect  and  promote  U.S.  security  interests  and 
generate  through  savings  and  revenues  a  minimum  of  $69.5  million  and  upwards  to 
$164.5  million  for  the  U.S.  government. 

II.    Background: 

♦  The  purpose  of  the  legislation  pending  before  the  committee  is  to  authorize  the  following 
ship  transfers  pursuant  to  appropriate  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FAA) 
and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA): 
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•  Australia-  transfer  through  sale  of  two  NEWPORT  class  Tank  Landing  Ships 
(LSTs)  Fairfax  City  (LST  1 193)  and  Saginaw  (LST  1 188)  with  an  estimated  value 
of  $22.1  million  pursuant  to  Section  21  AECA  and  notified  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  AECA; 

•  Argentina—  transfer  through  lease  of  one  NEWPORT  class  Tank  Landing  Ship 
La  Moure  County  (LST  1 194)  at  a  lease  rate  of  $1.8  million  pursuant  to  Chapter 
6  AECA; 

•  Brazil-  transfer  through  lease  of  one  NEWPORT  class  Tank  Landing  Ship 
Cayuga  (LST  1186)  and  two  KNOX  class  frigates  Miller  (FF  1091)  and  Valdez 
(1096)  at  a  lease  rate  of  $9  million  pursuant  to  Chapter  6  of  the  AECA; 

•  Chile-  transfer  through  lease  of  two  NEWPORT  class  Tank  Landing  Ships 
Frederick  (LST  1184)  and  San  Bernardino  (LST  1189)  at  a  lease  rate  of  $1.9 
million  pursuant  to  Chapter  6  of  the  AECA; 

•  Malaysia—  transfer  through  lease  of  one  NEWPORT  class  Tank  Landing  Ship 
Spartanburg  County  (LST  1 192)  at  a  lease  rate  of  $2  million  pursuant  to  Chapter 
6  of  the  AECA); 

•  Morocco-  grant  transfer  of  one  NEWPORT  class  Tank  Landing  Ship  (LST 
1 198)  with  no  compensation  pursuant  to  section  S16  of  the  FAA; 

•  Spain—  transfer  through  lease  of  two  NEWPORT  class  Tank  Landing  Ships 
Harlan  County  (LST  1 196)  and  Barnstable  County  at  a  lease  rate  of  $4.6  million 
pursuant  to  Chapter  6  of  the  AECA; 

•  Taiwan—  transfer  through  lease  of  three  NEWPORT  class  Tank  Landing  Ships 
Schenectady  (LST  1185),  Boulder  (LST  1190)  and  Racine  (1191)  at  a  lease  rate 
of  $4.7  million  pursuant  to  Chapter  6  of  the  AECA;  and 

•  Venezuela—  transfer  through  lease  of  two  NEWPORT  class  tank  landing  ships 
Peoria  (LST  1183)  and  Tuscaloosa  (LST  1187)  at  a  lease  rate  of  $2.4  million 
pursuant  to  Chapter  6  of  the  AECA. 

III.    Legislative  Requirements: 

♦  Legislation  authorizing  the  transfer  of  these  vessels  is  required  by  section  7307(b)(1)  of 
Title  10  use  which  provides  in  relevant  part  that  "a  naval  vessel  in  excess  of  3, OCX)  tons 
or  less  than  20  years  of  age  may  not  be  sold,  leased  or  granted...  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  to  another  nation  unless  the  disposition  of  that  vessel  is  approved  by  law..."  Each  of 
the  vessels  (total  of  seventeen)  proposed  for  transfer  through  this  legislation  have  a 
displacement  in  excess  of  3,000  tons. 

♦  The  United  States  intends  to  sell  two  of  these  vessels  pursuant  to  section  21  (notified 
pursuant  to  section  36(b))  of  the  AECA.   These  two  ships  will  not  remain  on  the  U.S. 
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Naval  Vessel  Register. 


•  Both  of  these  transfers  are  considered  as  "hot  ship  transfers"--  vessels  currently 
in  active  status  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  In  agreeing  to  these  "hot  ship"  transfers, 
Congress  is  approving  a  savings  of  $1.5  million  per  ship  in  inactivation  costs  and 
$0.6  million  per  ship  per  year  in  storage  fees  (total  first  year  savings  of  $4.2 
million). 

4  The  United  States  intends  to  transfer  through  grant  one  of  these  naval  vessels  pursuant 
to  section  5 16  of  the  FAA.  This  ship  will  not  remain  on  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register. 

•  This  transfer  is  also  considered  as  a  "hot  ship  transfer.  In  approving  this  "hot 
ship"  transfer  Congress  is  approving  a  savings  of  $1.5  million  in  inactivations 
costs  and  $0.6  million  per  year  in  storage  fees  (total  first  year  savings  of  $2.1 
million). 

4  The  United  States  intends  to  transfer  the  fourteen  remaining  vessels  pursuant  to  Chapter 
6  of  the  AECA. 

•  Ten  of  these  transfers  are  considered  as  "hot  ship  transfers."  In  approving  these 
"hot  ship"  transfers,  Congress  is  approving  a  savings  of  $1.5  million  per  ship  in 
inactivation  costs  and  $0.6  million  per  ship  per  year  in  storage  fees  (total  first 
year  savings  of  $14.7  million). 

•  Seven  of  these  transfers  are  considered  as  "cold  ship"  transfers"--  vessels  not  in 
current  active  status  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  These  vessels  remain  in  various  U.S. 
Naval  facilities. 

♦  During  their  lease  periods,  these  fourteen  ships  will  be  retained  on  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel 
Register  while  under  the  operational  command  and  control  of  the  designated  foreign 
recipients.  Under  the  terms  of  these  agreements,  the  U.S.  may  terminate  any  lease  and 
have  any  vessel  returned  to  U.S.  custody. 

IV.   Cost  and  Budgetary  Information: 

♦  The  United  States  will  incur  no  cost  for  the  transfer  of  these  naval  vessels  under  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  this  legislation.  Any  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
transfers  of  these  vessels  to  the  designated  foreign  recipients  will  be  charged  to  those 
specific  recipient  governments. 

•  The  U.S.  Navy  does  not  consider  the  grant  transfer  of  one  LST  to  Morocco  to 
retain  "any  cost,"  as  it  is  an  LST  the  Navy  does  not  want  to  retain  on  the  U.S. 
Naval  Register.  The  Navy  considers  this  "hot  ship"  grant  transfer  as  a  plus  cash 
flow  of  $1.5  million  in  inactivation  costs  and  $0.6  million  per  year  in  storage  fees 
($2. 1  million/ first  year). 

•  The  Navy  also  specifies  that  the  United  States  will  save  an  additional  $18.9 
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million  in  inactivation  costs  and  storage  fees  (first  year)  for  the  remaining  nine 
"hot  ship"  transfers. 

^  For  the  sale,  grant  transfer  and  lease  of  all  seventeen  ships,  the  United  States  will  receive 
$48.5  million.  Foreign  recipient  governments  are  also  responsible  for  all  costs  associated 
with  these  leases  including  maintenance,  repair,  training  and  in  the  case  of  "cold  ship" 
transfers,  reactivation. 

^  While  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  exact  revenues  that  could  be  generated  by  such 
additional  U.S.  shipyard  activities,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  provided  the 
following  revenue  estimates: 

•  "Tow  Away  Only"  activities:  $0.25  million  per  ship,  numbers  expected  to  be 
towed  none—   total  "tow  away  only"  revenue,  $0.0. 

•  "Safe  to  Steam"  reactivation  activates:  $10  million  per  ship,  numbers  expected 
for  "safe  to  steam,"  4  ships—  total  "safe  to  steam"  revenue,  $40.0  million. 

•  "Full  Mission"  with  "Safe  to  Steam":  $15  million  per  ship,  numbers  expected 
for  "full  mission/ safe  to  steam,"  3  ships—  total  "full  mission/safe  to  steam" 
revenue,  $45  million. 

•  "Hot  Ship  Voyage  Repairs:"  $1  million  per  ship,  numbers  known  for  "hot  ship" 
transfer,  10  ships,   total  "Hot  Ship  Voyage  Repair"  revenue  $10  million. 

4  Approval  of  this  legislation  will  generate  a  minimum  of  $69.5  million  an  upwards  to 
$164.5  million  in  the  black  for  the  U.S.  Treasury.   We  urge  its  adoption. 

V.    For  Further  Information: 

♦  Should  you  or  any  member  of  your  staff  have  any  questions  or  require  any  additional 
information  with  regard  to  this  legislation  please  feel  free  to  contact:  Michael  Poloyac— 
Majority  Professional  Staff  (5-5043),  or  Walker  Roberts,  Senior  Republican  Professional 
Staff  (5-6735). 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROHRABACHER 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chief  of  Staff  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  at  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  following:  "Section  5,  repair  and  refurbish- 
ment of  vessels  in  the  United  States  such  that  the  Congp'ess  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  request" 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  and  open  for 
amendment. 

[The  amendment  follows:] 
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Amendment  To  H.R. 


(naval  vettel  transfer  authorization) 

Offered  By  Mr,  Rohkabacher 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  (page _,  after  line ), 

add  the  following: 

1  SEC.  6.  REPAIR  AND  REFURBISHMENT  OF  VESSELS  IN  THE 

2  UNITED  STATES. 

3  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 

4  tlie  Navy  should  request  that  each  country  to  which  a 

5  naval  vessel  is  transferred  under  this  Act  have  such  repair 

6  or  refurbishment  of  the  vesseJ  as  is  needed,  before  the  ves- 

7  sel  joins  the  naxul  forces  of  that  country,  performed  at 

8  shi])}Tirds  located  in  the  United  States,  including  United 

9  States  navy  shipyards. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  noncontrover- 
sial  amendment.  It  simply  suggests  that 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  need  order  here,  please,  so  the  gen- 
tleman can  be  heard. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  totally  noncontrover- 
sial.  It  simply  suggests  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  transferring  our 
naval  vessels,  leasing  them  to  a  foreign  countries,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  suggests — that  it  makes  a  request  but  not  a  re- 
quirement— that  he  suggests  that  they  refurbish  the  ships  in  Amer- 
ican shipyards,  public  and  private  yards,  and,  as  I  say,  it  should 
be  pretty  noncontroversial. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Just  to  indicate  that  if  we  have  vessels  abroad 
and  they  need  repair,  we  would  repair  them  there  rather  than  send 
them  out  and  not  be  seaworthy. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  This  is  just  frankly  a  request  anyway,  it  is 
not  a  requirement.  All  it  is  suggesting  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  suggest  to  those  people  leasing  our  ships  that  if  they  need  to 
be  refurbished,  they  be  done  in  the  shipyards,  so  if  they  are  over- 
seas that  suggestion  would  probably  be  not  considered. 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we  weren't  tell- 
ing them  that  if  you  have  one  that  can't  sail  from  abroad  to  here,- 
we  will  send  it  out  to  sink. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Right. 

[Mr.  Gilman's  prepared  statement  in  support  of  the  amendment 
follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Oilman 

rohrabacher  amendment  to  h.r.  4429 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from  CaHfomia  has  explained,  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any  refurbishment  and  re- 
activation work  associated  with  these  transfers  should  be  done  in  U.S.  shipyards. 

This  is  a  good  amendment  which  I  strongly  support.  It  puts  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  firmly  on  the  record,  as  we  move  forward  with  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, that  U.S.  jobs  in  U.S.  shipyards  should  be  protected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amendment.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

If  not,  all  in  favor  of  the  amendment  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it  and  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Is  there  further  debate  or  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  ordering  the  bill,  H.R.  4429,  as 
amended,  favorably  reported.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying 
aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it,  and  the  bill  is  or- 
dered favorably  reported. 

It  would  be  the  Chair's  intention  to  schedule  this  legislation  for 
consideration  under  suspension  of  the  rules  next  week. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Goodling. 
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Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
members  have  the  right  to  submit  their  statements  for  the  record. 
Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Oilman  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GILMAN 
H.  R. 4429 


Mr.  Chairman: 


As  you  have  indicated,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
seventeen  ships  to  nine  countries  --  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Malaysia,  Morocco, 
Spain,  Taiwan,  and  Venezuela.    The  proposed  transfers  involve  "KNOX"  class  Frigates  and 
"NEWPORT"  class  Tank  Landing  Ships. 

Of  the  seventeen  ships,  the  U.S.  intends  to  sell  two  of  these  vessels  pursuant  to 
Chapter  2 1  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  grant  one  of  the  ships  pursuant  to  section 
516  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.   These  three  ships  will  not  remain  on  the  U.S.  Naval 
Vessel  Register. 

All  of  the  remaining  fourteen  ships,  the  U.S.  intends  to  transfer  pursuant  to  Chapter  6 
of  the  AECA.    During  their  lease  periods,  these  fourteen  ships  will  be  retained  on  the  U.S. 
Naval  Vessel  Register  while  under  the  operational  command  and  control  of  the  designated 
foreign  recipients.    Under  the  lease  terms,  the  U.S.  may  terminate  the  leases  and  have  the 
vessels  returned  to  U.S.  custody  should  the  need  arise. 

Ten  of  the  seventeen  ships  remain  in  active  service  and  would  be  transferred  directly 
to  the  foreign  countries  once  they  are  decommissioned.    The  remaining  seven  ships  are 
currently  in  inactive  status  and  would  require  refurbishment  and  reactivation  work  before  the 
recipient  nation  could  take  possession. 

The  U.S.  would  incur  no  costs  for  the  transfer  of  these  naval  vessels.    Any  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  transfers  would  be  charged  to  the  recipient  nation  including 
maintenance,  repair  and  reactivation  costs,  and  training. 

The  U.S.  Government  will  receive  a  total  of  $45.8  million  in  sales  and  lease  revenues 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation.    Further,  by  transferring  these  ships,  the  U.S.  will  avoid  $21 
million  in  deactivation  and  storage  costs.    In  addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  recipient 
countries  will  pay  U.S.  shipyards  a  total  of  at  least  $95  million  for  work  related  to 
reactivation  of  the  seven  inactive  ships. 

This  is  good  legislation.    It  advances  the  valuable,  cooperative  relationships  the  U.S. 
has  established  with  each  of  these  nations'  navies  and  manages  to  save  U.S.  taxpayers  a 
significant  amount  of  money  at  the  same  time.    I  urge  all  Members  to  support  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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H.  CON.  RES.  Ill 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  The  Chair  will  take  up  the  next  item  of 
business.  It  is  the  resumption  of  consideration  of  H.  Con.  Res.  Ill 
which  the  committee  first  took  up  on  February  9.  The  Chief  of  Staff 
will  report  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Con.  Res.  Ill,  concerning  the  establishment 
of  a  South  Pacific  Nuclear-Free  Zone. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printeci  in  the  record  in  full  and  open 
for  amendment. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  Ill  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  CON.  RES.  1 1 1 


Concerning  the  establishment  of  a  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Juke  10,  1993 

Mr.  Faleohuvaeoa  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mrs.  MoRELiA,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  and  Mrs.  Mink)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowng  concurrent  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Concerning  the  establishment  of  a  South  Pacific  Nuclear 

Free  Zone. 

Whereas  the  nations  of  the  South  Pacific,  which  share  with 
the  United  States  a  strong  interest  in  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  have  negotiated  and  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Rarotonga,  establishing  a  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free 
Zone; 

Whereas  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  came  into  force  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1986,  and  has  been  ratified  by  11  nations; 

Whereas  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  prohibits  the  testing,  man- 
ufacture, acquisition,  and  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  territory  of  parties  to  the  treaty  and  the  dumping 
of  radioactive  wastes  at  sea; 
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Whereas  3  protocols  to  that  treaty,  which  are  open  for  ratifi- 
cation by  nuclear-weapon  states,  require  that  those  nu- 
clear weapon  states  that  ratify  those  protocols  abide  by 
the  treaty's  provisions  in  their  territories  in  the  region, 
not  contribute  to  violations  of  the  treaty  or  threaten  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  against  its  parties,  and  refrain  from 
testing  nuclear  devices  in  the  zone; 

Whereas  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  does  not  prejudice  or  in 
any  way  affect  the  rights  of  all  nations  to  freedom  of  the 
seas  under  international  law  and  leaves  to  each  party  pol- 
icy decisions  on  visits  or  passage  through  its  territory  by 
foreign  ships  and  aircraft; 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  verified  nuclear-weapon-free 
zones  can  reinforce  the  international  norm  of  nuclear 
nonproliferation  and  build  consensus  for  long-term  exten- 
sion of  the  Nuclear  Nonprohferation  Treaty  (NPT)  when 
reviewed  for  extension  by  its  members  in  1995; 

Whereas  the  United  States  leadership  to  extend  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  would  be  further  enhanced  if 
United  States  signature  and  ratification  of  the  protocols 
were  part  of  an  overall  nonproliferation  policy  that  in- 
cluded negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban; 

Whereas  Article  VII  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
affirms  "the  right  of  any  group  of  States  to  conclude  re- 
gional treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total  absence  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  their  respective  territories,"  and  the 
state  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  have  imple- 
mented a  safeguards  agreement  for  the  region  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency; 

\Vhereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  favor 
the  establishment  of  effective  nuclear-weapon-free  zones 
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in  regions  of  nonproliferation  concern  and  where  such 
zones  would  enhance  international  stability  and  security; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  set  forth  7  criteria  whereby 
the  effectiveness  of  proposed  nuclear-weapon-free  zones 
will  be  judged,  as  follows:  (1)  the  initiative  is  from  the 
nations  in  the  region,  (2)  all  nations  whose  participation 
is  deemed  important  participate,  (3)  adequate  verification 
of  compliance  is  provided,  (4)  it  does  not  disturb  existing 
security  arrangements  to  the  detriment  of  regional  and 
international  security,  (5)  all  parties  are  barred  from  de- 
veloping or  possessing  any  nuclear  device  for  any  pur- 
pose, (6)  it  imposes  no  restrictions  on  international  legal 
maritime  and  serial  navigation  rights  and  freedoms,  and 
(7)  it  does  not  affect  the  international  legal  rights  of  par- 
ties to  grant  or  deny  others  transit  privileges,  including 
port  calls  and  overflights; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  signed  and  ratified  the  proto- 
cols to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons in  Latin  America  (the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco),  estab- 
lishing a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  in  Latin  America, 
whereby  the  United  States  committed  itself  not  to  test, 
manufacture,  acquire,  or  store  nuclear  weapons  in  its  ter- 
ritories in  the  region  (namely  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands),  not  to  contribute  to  any  violation 
of  the  treaty,  and  not  to  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  parties; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  also  a  party  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  the  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty,  the  Treaty  on 
Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Ex- 
ploration and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including  the  Moon 
and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  which  preclude  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  these  regions; 
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Whereas  support  for  these  nuclear-weapon-free  zones  does 
not  prejudge  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  other 
proposed  nuclear-weapon-free  zones,  each  of  which  must 
be  judged  on  its  individual  njerits  in  accordance  with 
United  States  national  interests; 

Whereas  in  order  to  maintain  the  security  of  United  States 
military  forces  and  their  ability  to  contribute  to  nuclear 
deterrence,  the  United  States  must  preserve  the  principle 
of  neither  confirming  nor  denying  whether  particular 
United  States  naval  vessels  or  other  military  forces  pos- 
sess nuclear  weapons; 

Whereas  the  protocols  to  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  United  States  policy  of  neither  confirming 
nor  denying  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  on  United 
States  vessels  or  aircraft  and  do  not  prohibit  any  current 
or  anticipated  activities  in  United  States  territories  in  the 
South  Pacific  or  elsewhere  in  the  region;  and 

Whereas  past  administrations  have  stated  that  while  the 
United  States  could  not,  under  circumstances  prior  to  the 
cessation  of  the  Cold  War,  sign  the  protocols  to  the  Trea- 
ty of  Rarotonga,  United  States  practices  and  activities  in 
the  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  region,  then  and 
now,  are  consistent  with  the  treaty  and  its  protocols: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 

2  concurring)^  That  (a)   it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

3  that — 

4  (1)  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  is  consistent  with 

5  United  States  security  commitments  in  the  South 

6  Pacific  since  it  does  not  prohibit  port  calls  by  naval 
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1  vessels  which  are  nuclear  powered  or  may  be  carry- 

2  ing  nuclear  weapons  and  does  not  create  other  im- 

3  pediments  to  United  States  military  operations  in 

4  support  of  the  Security  Treaty  between  Australia, 

5  New    Zealand    and    the    United    States    (ANZUS 

6  Treaty); 

7  (2)  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  satisfies  the  7  cri- 

8  teria,  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  this  resolution, 

9  which  have  been  established  by  the  United  States 

10  Government   for  judging  the   effectiveness  of  pro- 

1 1  posed  nuclear-weapon-free  zones; 

12  (3)  signature  and  ratification  of  the  protocols  to 

13  that  treaty  would  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the 

14  United  States  by  contributing  to  a  comprehensive 

15  United  States  nonproliferation  policy  that  would  en- 

16  hance   prospects   for   extending   the   Nuclear   Non- 
17  proliferation  Treaty  in  1995,  particularly  if  such  a 

18  policy  were  to  include  negotiations  on  a  comprehen- 

19  sive  nuclear  test  ban  agreement;  and 

20  (4)  signature  and  ratification  of  the  protocols 

21  would  not  prejudge  United  States  policy  with  respect 

22  to  proposals  for  nuclear-weapon-fi'ee  zones  in  other 

23  regions,  such  as  those  in  which  the  presence  of  an 

24  effective  nuclear  deterrent  has  contributed  to  United 

25  States  national  security  by  Enhancing  stability. 
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1  (b)  Noting  that  the  executive  branch  has  indicated 

2  that  United  States  practices  and  activities  in  the  region 

3  are  consistent  with  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  and  its  proto- 

4  cols,  it  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 

5  United  States  should  sign  and  ratify  the  protocols  to  that 

6  treaty. 


84-381  0-94-4 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentative from  American  Samoa  for  introducing  H.  Con.  Res.  111. 
It  calls  on  the  U.S.  Government  to  accede  to  the  protocols  of  the 
South  Pacific  Nuclear-Free  Zone  Treaty,  orSPNFZ,  as  it  is  called. 

Let  me  repeat  briefly  what  I  said  on  February  9  about  why  I  be- 
lieve that  adoption  of  this  resolution  serves  the  national  interest. 

The  SPNFZ  treaty  bans  the  manufacture,  stationing,  testing,  and 
use  of  any  nuclear  explosive  device  on  the  territories  of  the  parties 
to  the  treaty,  prohibits  treaty  partners  from  dumping  at  sea  within 
the  zone  any  radioactive  matter  or  waste.  The  treaty  is  open  to  any 
member  of  the  South  Pacific  Forum  to  join.  Three  protocols  of  the 
treaty  were  framed  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  five  nuclear  weap- 
ons states  for  the  treaty. 

Nothing  in  the  SPNFZ  treaty  is  contrary  to  U.S.  security  inter- 
ests in  its  territories  and  the  zone  or  in  the  South  Pacific  at  large. 
The  drafters  of  the  treaty  specifically  took  U.S.  interests  into  ac- 
count in  framing  the  text.  The  treaty  in  no  way  restricts  freedom 
of  the  seas  under  international  law,  including  nuclear-powered  and 
nuclear-armed  vessels.  It  does  not  infringe  upon  U.S.  ship  or  air- 
craft access  in  the  region. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Latin 
American  Treaty,  the  South  American  Treaty,  and  the  Antarctica 
Treaty,  to  which  the  United  States  already  belongs.  It  is  a  worth- 
while regional  nonproliferation  measure  that  deserves  U.S.  sup- 
port. 

U.S.  signature  of  SPNFZ  would  have  a  positive  impact  on  U.S. 
interests,  sending  a  strong  message  on  nonproliferation,  and  earn 
considerable  goodwill  for  the  United  States  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  administration  has  raised  no  objection  to  H.  Con.  Res.  111. 
This  resolution  is  timely,  and  I  urge  the  committee  to  adopt  it. 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman  from  American  Samoa  is  not 
here.  I  also  understand  Mr.  Hyde  of  Illinois  wanted  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Faleomavaega  for  drafting  this  resolution.  It  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Human  Rights  on  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing member,  one  of  the  two  subcommittees  that  received  referral. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  full  statement  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bereuter  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Bereuter 
H.  CON.  RES.  Ill 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  congratulate  the  author  of  this  legislation,  the  gentleman 
from  American  Samoa  (Mr.  Faleomavaega),  for  drafting  this  resolution,  and  thank 
him  for  his  willingness  to  work  on  a  bipartisan  basis  with  the  committee  to  move 
it  forward. 

The  creation  of  "nuclear  free  zones"  is  certainly  consistent  the  U.S.  desire  to  limit 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  While  the  concept  of  nuclear  free  zones  is  not  appli- 
cable to  everywhere  (i.e.,  the  need  to  retain  a  nuclear  deterrent  in  Europe),  there 
is  no  reason  that  nuclear  weapons  should  proliferate  to  the  South  Pacific.  And  there 
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are  many  reasons  why  the  nuclear  tests  in  that  region  that  have  been  conducted 
in  the  past  should  come  to  an  end. 

I  would  note  that  the  Latin  American  nuclear  free  zone,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  several  decades,  has  been  a  very  efTective  deterrent  to  the  one-time  nuclear 
aspirations  of  nations  such  as  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

There  is  an  important  consideration  that  should  be  mentioned.  As  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security  policy,  the  U.S.  Navy  neither  confirms  nor  denies  the  possible  pres- 
ence of  nuclear  weapons  on  board  its  vessels.  There  is  important  deterrent  value  in 
maintaining  this  ambiguity,  and  there  is  important  strategic  value  in  retaining  the 
right  of  U.S.  vessels  to  be  armed  with  such  weapons.  This  has  been  something  of 
an  issue  in  the  past,  particularly  with  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty  provides 
for  freedom  of  the  seas  under  international  law,  including  nuclear  powered  and  nu- 
clear armed  vessels.  As  the  chairman  noted,  this  resolution  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Security,  International  Organizations  and  Human  Rights.  I  would  urge 
that  the  full  committee  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy, a  30-second  colloquy,  that  I  think  might  help  relieve  any  dif- 
ficulties, and  I  just  heard  the  chairman  indicate  what  I  would  like 
to  have  on  record  from  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

The  important  issue  that  you  mentioned,  and  I  would  ask  if  my 
understanding  is  correct  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  but  for  the 
record  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear-Free  Zone  Treaty  provides  for 
freedom  of  the  seas  under  international  law,  including  nuclear- 
powered  and  nuclear-armed  vessels  in  particular.  In  fact,  would 
you  confirm  that  the  operational  policies,  the  tactics,  and  the  right 
of  passage  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  passage  of  H.  Con. 
Res.  111. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes,  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  should  relieve  any 
concerns  that  might  exist  among  members.  I  hope  that  it  does,  and 
I  urge  its  passage  and  reporting  to  the  floor. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Let  me  just  say  that  we  have  the  joint  session  beginning  now. 
I  will  recognize  Mr.  Manzullo,  and  then  we  will  adjourn  until  1 
o'clock.  We  want  to  give  Mr.  Hyde  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
statement  and,  of  course,  the  representative  from  American  Samoa. 
So  this  will  be  the  last  step.  Mr.  Manzullo  will  be  the  last  speaker. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  My  question  is,  has  Mr.  Hyde's  objection  to  this 
bill  been  met?  Does  he  agree  with  the  current  wording? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  does  not,  Mr. 
Manzullo,  but  he  will  have  to  speak  for  himself.  We  are  going  to 
give  him  that  opportunity  at  1  o'clock. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  1  o'clock. 

[Whereupon,  at  10:56  a.m.,  the  committee  was  recessed  until  1 
p.m.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

When  the  committee  rose,  we  were  considering  H.  Con.  Res.  111. 
Without  objection,  a  statement  on  H.  Con.  Res.  Ill  by  Representa- 
tive Ackerman,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific, will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ackerman  on  H.  Con.  Res.  Ill 
follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Ackerman 
H.  CON.  RES.  Ill 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  is  today  considering  House  Con- 
current Resolution  111,  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  South  Pacific  Nuclear 
Free  Zone. 

The  "spin-fiz"  treaty,  also  called  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga,  bans  the  manufacture, 
stationing,  testing  and  use  of  any  nuclear  explosive  device  within  the  South  Pacific 
region. 

It  also  calls  for  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  any  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  in  the  zone  and  prohibits  the  dumping  at  sea  of  radioactive  wastes 
or  other  radioactive  matter  in  the  zone. 

The  treaty's  provisions  pose  no  harm  to  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
and,  in  fact,  are  similar  to  those  of  other  nuclear-free  zones  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

I  believe  that  the  end  of  the  superpower  confrontation  has  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  dramatic  changes  in  the  areas  of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  H.  Con. 
Res.  Ill  urges  the  administration  to  recognize  this  opportunity  and  sign  and  ratify 
the  treaty  protocols. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolution. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Faleomavaega, 
the  original  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  for  any  remarks  he  cares  to 
make,  and  the  Chair  wants  to  express  his  appreciation  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  resolution.- 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  ranking  member  of 
our  committee,  the  Honorable  Ben  Oilman,  for  your  support  of  the 
legislation  before  the  committee. 

When  this  matter  was  last  before  us,  I  gave  a  lengthy  statement 
in  support  of  the  House  Concurrent  Resolution  111,  and  because  of 
our  time  constraints  I  will  address  only  the  major  points  of  this 
issue. 

I  must  express  my  deepest  appreciation  as  well  for  their  support 
of  this  measure  to  the  chairmen  and  the  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security,  International  Organizations  and  Human 
Rights;  and  also  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  urge  our  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  111,  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  sign  and  ratify  the  protocols  of  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear- 
Free  Zone  Treaty,  or  SPNFZ,  which  is  known  formally  as  the  Trea- 
ty of  Rarotonga. 

Eleven  Pacific  island  nations  are  members  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rarotonga  establishing  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear-Free  Zone  to 
combat  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  and  the  reckless  disposal  of 
nuclear  wastes. 

By  banning  the  testing,  Mr.  Chairman,  stationing,  or  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  zone,  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  is  a  symbol  for 
the  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific  expressing  their  high  level  of  con- 
cern regarding  nuclear  weapons  and  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  in  the  region. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee  from  the  Pacific,  I  can  personally 
attest  that  the  French  and  U.S.  nuclear  testing  programs  involving 
over  100  nuclear  detonations  have  given  the  island  nations  a  first- 
hand appreciation  of  the  horrors  spavy^ned  by  nuclear  weapons. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chnton  administration  has  identified  nuclear 
proHferation  as  one  of  the  CTeatest  threats  to  U.S.  and  global  secu- 
rity. In  response,  the  President  has  urged  international  support  for 
indefinite  renewal  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  and  nego- 
tiation of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  To  enhance  its  non- 
proliferation  policy  and  credibility,  the  administration  should  join, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  the  nuclear-free  zone  in  the  South  Pacific. 

For  those  who  hold  reservations  with  the  United  States  joining 
the  SPNFZ  treaty,  I  would  like  to  address  their  concerns.  First,  I 
share  the  position  of  some  committee  members  that  it  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  to  have  regional  nuclear- 
free  zones  in  every  part  of  the  world.  If  signing  onto  SPNFZ  im- 
plied endorsement  of  every  possible  regional  nuclear-weapons-free 
zone  on  the  planet,  I  myself  would  not  support  House  Con.  Res. 
111.  It  clearly  does  not,  however. 

The  long-standing  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  evalu- 
ate nuclear-free  zones  on  a  case-bv-case  basis  and  to  support  only 
those  that  are  compatible  with  and  advance  U.S.  security  interests. 
The  decision  to  join  SPNFZ  must  be  weighed  on  the  merits,  and 
this  process  will  not  prejudice  or  prejudge  other  proposed  nuclear- 
free  zones. 

Secondly,  I  also  agree  that  nuclear-free  zones  like  SPNFZ  will 
not  alone  stop  rogue  regimes  like  North  Korea  from  pursuing  nu- 
clear weapons.  Only  intense  international  cooperation  and  diplo- 
macy and  coordinated  sanctions  may  prove  effective.  Nonetheless, 
SPNFZ  is  an  important  part  of  the  solution  as  it  reinforces  the 
international  consensus  that  makes  North  Korea  a  pariah  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

SPNFZ,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  short,  gives  sustenance  to  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty  and  its  inspection  team  which  constitutes 
the  cornerstone  of  the  global  nonproliferation  regime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  Rarotonga  Treaty  took  effect  over  7 
years  ago,  the  island  nations  have  eagerly  sought  U.S.  support  for 
a  nuclear-weapon-free  South  Pacific.  By  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  is  increasingly  perceived  as  indifferent  to  the  as- 
pirations and  concerns  of  her  South  Pacific  allies,  many  of  whom 
fought  at  our  side  during  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
war,  the  Vietnam  War,  and  supported  U.S.  operations  during  the 
cold  war.  Ironically,  both  Russia  and  China  have  signed  on  to  the 
treaty. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  America  not  to  support  her  Pacific 
allies  by  joining  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga.  The  treaty  would  advance 
U.S.  nonproliferation  objectives  without  undermining  U.S.  security 
policy  in  the  South  Pacific,  as  past  administrations  have  conceded 
while  testifying  before  the  Congress. 

The  treaty  was  carefully  drafted  with  considerable  input  during 
the  Reagan  administration  to  accommodate  U.S.  interests,  includ- 
ing our  policy  of  neither  to  confirm  nor  deny  the  presence  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  U.S.  warships  or  aircraft,  and  it  specifically  pro- 
tects free  transit  through  the  zone  by  U.S.  vessels  and  planes  car- 
rying nuclear  weapons. 

The  United  States  already  supports  nuclear-weapon-free  zones 
around  the  world  and  has  signed  treaties  prohibiting  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Latin  America,  the  Antarctic,  the  ocean  floor,  and  outer 
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space.  Recently  the  White  House  lauded  Argentina  and  Chile's 
entry  into  the  Latin  American  Nuclear-Free  Zone  Treaty,  noting 
the  treaty  has  been  a  critical  building  block  of  peace  and  stability 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  while  reinforcing  again  the 
worldwide  nonproliferation  regime. 

With  cessation  of  the  cold  war,  the  justification  for  much  of  our 
Nation's  past  reluctance  to  join  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  evaporated.  The  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  in  the  Pacific  no  longer  exists.  Instead,  the  United  States 
and  Russia  are  committed  to  deep  reductions  in  their  nuclear  arse- 
nals, the  United  States  has  removed  tactical  nuclear  weapons  from 
its  surface  fleet,  and  all  nuclear  weapon  states  except  China  are  ob- 
serving a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  new  post-cold  war  era  of  lessened  nuclear 
tension,  it  makes  sense  for  the  Clinton  administration  to  heed  the 
calls  for  assistance  by  our  Pacific  allies  by  signing  the  protocols  of 
the  South  Pacific  Nuclear-Free  Zone  Treaty  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  nonproliferation  policy.  Joining  the  Treaty  of 
Rarotonga  would  be  visible  proof  of  America's  commitment  to  the 
ideals  underlying  renewal  of  the  NPT  and  negotiation  of  a  test  ban. 
The  resolution  before  us  sends  that  message  to  the  administration, 
and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolution. 

[The  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty  Illustrative  Map  fol- 
lows:] 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  Would  the  gentleman  from  American  Samoa 
yield. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Earlier  I  commended  the  gentleman  for  his  initiative  and  for  his 
diligence  in  pursuing  this  initiative  and  this  legislative  resolution. 
I  would  reiterate  my  earlier  comments,  but  I  did  want  to  engage 
in  a  very  brief  colloquy  that  I  think  might  set  some  concerns  to 
rest. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear-Free  Zone 
Treaty  provides  for  freedom  of  the  seas  under  international  law,  in- 
cluding nuclear-powered  and  nuclear-armed  vessels.  In  particular, 
would  the  gentleman  from  American  Samoa  specifically  confirm 
that  the  operational  policies,  the  tactics,  and  the  rights  of  passage 
of  American  naval  vessels,  including  those  which  may  have  nuclear 
weapons  on  board  or  which  are  nuclear  powered,  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  passage  of  H.  Con.  Res.  111? 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  that  question. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  And  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  asking  the 
question. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Bereuter,  that  that  is  exactly  my  un- 
derstanding, that  this  does  not  in  any  way  limit  or  lessen  the  au- 
thority and  the  privileges  of  our  country  as  far  as  protecting  our 
security  rights  in  open  seas. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  response  and  for 
yielding. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  our  good  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Leach,  for  bringing  this  resolution  before  us,  and  I  want  to  es- 
pecially commend  our  representative  from  American  Samoa,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  for  shepherding  his  initiative  through  our  commit- 
tee. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  register  its  support  for  the  con- 
cerns of  our  many  island  friends  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  South 
Pacific  Nuclear-Free  Zone,  or  as  we  refer  to  it,  SPNFZ  for  short, 
has  been  artfully  crafted  to  include  all  parties  and  their  views.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting  this  resolution. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Oilman  and  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  my  colleagues. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  that  due  to  concerns  that  I  had  previously 
raised  at  an  earlier  session,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  kind  enough 
to  suspend  committee  consideration  of  this  resolution,  and  I  really 
appreciate  your  willingness  to  give  me  time  to  examine  this  issue 
which  had  been  considered  several  years  ago. 

Having  reviewed  the  matter,  I  find  I  continue  to  have  several 
concerns.  The  resolution  indicates  that  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga 
does  not  prohibit  port  calls  by  naval  vessels  which  are  nuclear  pow- 
ered or  may  be  carrying  nuclear  weapons.  It  points  out  that  the 
United  States  is  a  party  to  several  nuclear- weapon s-free-zone 
agreements,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  support  for  SPNFZ  does  not 
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prejudge  other  proposed  nuclear-weapon-free  zones.  The  problem  I 
fear  is,  it  does  just  that. 

As  we  declare  more  of  the  Earth's  surface  nuclear  weapon  free, 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  it  in  this  case,  we  make  it  more  difficult  intel- 
lectually for  ourselves  to  resist  the  next  proposal  which  may  have 
a  more  obvious  and  demonstrable  down  side. 

A  case  in  point.  New  Zealand  continues  to  adhere  to  a  policy  of 
denying  port  calls  to  U.S.  naval  vessels  unless  we  declare  that  no 
nuclear  weapons  are  aboard  our  ships.  Several  administrations,  in- 
cluding the  present  one,  I  believe,  have  opposed  this  policy,  and  our 
naval  vessels  have  not  made  port  calls  in  New  Zealand  since  1985. 
Now  as  a  reward  for  New  Zealand's  diminished  defense  coopera- 
tion, we  are  to  endorse  this  nuclear-free  zone.  I  don't  think  this  sig- 
nals our  resolve  to  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  letter  notifying  me  of  your  intent  to 
mark-up  this  resolution  you  stated,  "The  South  Pacific  is  a  precious 
part  of  the  planet's  environment,  and  it  is  in  everyone's  interest  to 
keep  it  free  of  nuclear  weapons."  But  I  happen  to  think  Chicago, 
San  Diego,  Nevada,  the  Great  Plains  of  the  Dakotas,  and,  forgive 
me,  even  Indiana  are  equally  precious  parts  of  the  planet's  environ- 
ment, but  I  don't  see  any  reason  to  make  them  a  nuclear-free  zone. 

This  issue  is  reminiscent  in  many  ways  of  the  nuclear  freeze  ad- 
vocacy of  the  early  eighties  and  of  the  long-standing  efforts  to  insti- 
tute a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban.  There  is  an  artificiality  to 
it  that  is  troubling.  It  is  warm  and  it  is  fuzzy,  but  it  only  nibbles 
at  the  margins  of  the  real  issue,  which  is,  unstable,  unpredictable, 
and  adversarial  regimes  that  will  continue  to  seek  nuclear  weapons 
and  threaten  the  United  States  and  our  friends  and  our  allies. 

Proclaiming  additional  nuclear-weapons-free  zones  will  not  deter 
rogue  states  from  seeking  nuclear  weapons.  Doing  so  will  not  re- 
verse North  Korea's  nuclear  program  which  presently  threatens 
many  Asian  countries  and  important  U.S.  interests  there.  Instead, 
the  resolution  and  the  treaty  it  endorses  are  in  part  designed  to 
pressure  France  into  ending  its  nuclear  testing.  In  fact,  France  has 
suspended  its  test  testing  in  the  South  Pacific  since  July  1991. 

Nonetheless,  in  a  world  that  still  poses  serious  dangers  to  free 
people  everywhere,  I  just  don't  see  how  a  whole  section  of  it  can 
opt  out  and  say,  "We'll  hold  your  coat,  but  you  guys  fight  it  out 
with  nuclear  weapons.  We'll  hold  your  coat;  include  us  out,"  as  Sam 
Goldwyn  used  to  say. 

France  doesn't  wish  to  foreclose  the  option  of  future  testing  nec- 
essary to  maintain  safety,  reliability,  and  development  of  its  nu- 
clear deterrent  forces.  China  continues  to  test  nuclear  weapons, 
and  I  am  not  among  those  who  think  aggressor  regimes  will  natu- 
rally follow  the  kind  of  noble  abstinence  called  for  by  our  friends 
in  the  South  Pacific  and  elsewhere.  In  entering  into  these  agree- 
ments, well-intentioned  countries  that  do  not  pose  any  threat  to 
their  neighbors  memorialize  their  disarmament.  Meanwhile,  their 
adversaries  do  not  feel  the  same  compulsion,  and  therein  lies  the 
rub.  In  fact,  waving  the  SPNFZ  white  flag  may  even  provide  en- 
couragement to  them. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Clin- 
ton administration  has  still  not  completed  its  policy  review  on  this 
issue.  I  note  with  interest,  considerable  interest,  that  in  the  bill's 
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summary,  the  administration  position  says,  "The  administration 
has  not  raised  any  objections  and  welcomes  the  committee's  views." 
That  is  about — the  word  "support"  isn't  there.  That  is  about  as 
limp  a  statement  as  you  can  get:  They  haven't  raised  any  objec- 
tions, and  welcomes  the  committee's  views. 

Well,  I  digress. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  that  past  administrations  have  not 
supported  SPNFZ.  I  am  not  sure,  as  I  say,  where  this  administra- 
tion is  on  this  issue,  and  this  language  doesn't  really  help,  but  I 
am  kind  of  getting  used  to  uncertainty. 

Nonetheless,  I  should  point  out,  the  only  statement  by  a  high 
ranking  administration  ofTicial  that  I  know  of  was  a  less  than  ring- 
ing endorsement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  before  this  committee 
last  year.  In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
May  18,  1993,  Secretary  Christopher  said,  "I  think  I  continue  to 
feel  that  the  U.S.  is  not  at  odds  with  the  basic  thrust  of  SPNFZ, 
but  we  are  concerned  about  our  operational  flexibility  and  freedom 
in  the  South  Pacific  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  have  been  con- 
cerned about  New  Zealand's  regulations  against  nuclear  ships  put- 
ting into  port  there,"  whatever  that  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  due  respect  for  my  friends  who  do  support 
this  resolution — and  I  understand  and  can  even  identify  with 
them — with  due  respect,  as  I  say,  I  must  oppose  it,  and  I  thank  you 
for  giving  me  this  time. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Any  further  discussion  on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Manzullo. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  five  statements  I  would  like  to  make  about  this  treaty.  I 
have  here  in  my  hands  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga.  I  understand  the 
lofty  statement  of  prohibiting  parties  from  dumping  at  sea  in  the 
treaty  zone  any  radioactive  material  or  waste,  and  there  is  not  one 
person  I  know  of  that  could  disagree  with  that  statement. 

What  particularly  bothers  me  is,  what  if  you  have  the  scenario 
of  an  American  vessel,  either  submarine  or  a  surface  vessel,  which 
does  have  nuclear  weapons,  that  is  in  trouble  and  needs  to  port 
somewhere  in  this  nuclear-free  zone?  I  realize  under  present  inter- 
national law  a  country  can  refuse  to  port  anv  ship  coming  in.  This, 
of  course,  says  you  can't  go  anywhere  under  any  circumstances. 
The  treaty  itself  makes  no  express  provisions  for  what  happens  in 
an  emergency  situation. 

Secondly,  this  is  coming  through  our  body  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  Congress.  I  question  whether  or  not  a  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress is  sufficient  to  empower  this  Nation  to  execute  a  treaty  that 
is,  in  fact,  binding  upon  the  signatories  thereto  even  though  it  may 
be  withdrawn  on  3  months  notice  or,  under  the  worst  possible  sce- 
nario, 12  months  notice,  without  going  through  the  normal  treaty 
process,  which  is  reserved  to  the  Senate. 

Thirdly,  in  the  particular  language  that  was  in  the  initial  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  111,  at  which  Mr.  Hyde  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
saying  that  a  ship  could  not  be  in  that  area  more  than  2  or  3  days. 
Apparently  that  language  was  removed. 

Lastly — and  this  is  quite  mysterious — I  would  draw  the  attention 
to  article  5  of  the  treaty,  paragraph  two.  It  says,  "Each  party  in 
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the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  rights  remains  free  to  decide  for  itself 
whether  to  allow  visits  by  foreign  ships  and  aircraft  to  its  ports  and 
airfields,"  which  is  the  present  law.  Then  comes  this  mysterious 
language,  "transit  of  its  aerospace  by  foreign  aircraft." 

Perhaps  someone  could  answer  this  question  for  me.  How  high 
does  the  territorial  space  go  above  these  nations  so  as  to  prohibit 
an  aircraft  with  a  nuclear  device  from  flying  over  it? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  want  to  commend  and  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  his  comments  and  his  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  concerning  this  resolution  and  the  problems  affect- 
ing our  security  interests  not  only  within  this  specific  region  of  the 
world  but  throughout  the  world.  I  cannot  concur  more  with  the 
gentleman  and  see  what  kind  of  policy  should  the  United  States 
have  toward  these  countries  that  have  these  concerns  about  nu- 
clear testing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  H,  as  you  well 
know,  many  of  these  island  countries  really  were  without  any 
choice  whatsoever.  In  fact,  unilaterally  the  United  States  overnight 
just  simply  said,  'These  islands  have  now  become  a  strategic  inter- 
est for  the  United  States,"  and  of  course  they  were  all  placed  under 
the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  purview  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
were  gracious  enough  to  accept  that  responsibility,  and  hopefully 
that  we  were  to  promote  the  welfare  and  the  needs  of  these  island 
countries,  and  I  am  simply  referring  to  Micronesia  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  on  the  concerns  that  have  been  expressed  by 
my  friend  from  Illinois,  we  are  talking  about  countries  that  really, 
let  alone  not  even  ships,  not  even  destroyers,  not  even  canoes  suffi- 
cient enough  to  certainly  test  the  might  and  the  weight  of  the  total 
power  of  the  most  powerful  country  in  the  world,  that  can  do  any- 
thing that  it  may  want  despite  whatever  these  treaties  or  whatever 
is  written  on  paper,  and  I  think  this  is  really  a  test  of  the  great- 
ness of  our  Nation,  where  we  see  that  these  countries  are  totally 
defenseless  for  the  most  part.  They  don't  have  the  means  to  defend 
themselves  if  they  were  attacked  or  provoked  by  a  rogue  nation 
like  North  Korea. 

But  these  countries  also  have  learned  a  very  difficult  lesson,  and 
the  fact  was,  when  we  conducted  our  own  nuclear  testing  program 
in  the  late  fifties  and  sixties,  these  people  were  not  asked,  these 
people  were  not  consulted,  these  people  were  not  g^ven  the  total 
weight  of  information  about  the  impact  of  nuclear  testing,  and  it 
concerns  me  and  very  much  concerns  these  island  countries,  what 
had  happened  through  our  own  nuclear  testing  program  in  a  most 
devastating,  the  most  horrifying,  experiences  these  Pacific  Island- 
ers have  ever  gone  through  in  their  lives,  not  because  of  their 
choice  but  because  the  almighty  United  States,  with  all  its  power 
and  majesty,  can  do  anything  tnat  it  wants,  which  is  fine,  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  We  conducted 
these  tests.  And  I  am  here  to  express  that  concern,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  all  these  island  countries  are  saying  is,  "Listen;  we  have  seen 
it,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  great  nation  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  its  power,  will  show  just  as  much  concern  and 
kindness,  with  some  sense  of  consideration,  given  the  fact  that  we 
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might  still  be  paddling  only  canoes  and  having  little  sail  ships  and 
little  atolls  out  there,  that  mean  no  significance  whatsoever,  with 
no  minerals,  no  gold,  no  oil,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
human  beings  live  on  those  islands,"  and  what  these  island  coun- 
tries are  simply  saying  is,  "Does  the  U.S.,  in  its  greatness,  also 
prove  that,  given  all  the  problems  from  our  nuclear  testing  pro- 
gram, could  we  at  least  have  some  sense  of  consideration  from  the 
United  States?  We  have  suffered  enough;  we  have  been  through  all 
this.  Some  sense  of  consideration  and  compassion  that  nuclear  test- 
ing is  a  horrifying  experience  for  us,  and  we  are  telling  all  the  good 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  you  don't  ever  want  to  see  a  nuclear 
explosion." 

Ask  the  260  men  women  and  children  who  lived  on  the  island  of 
Rongelap  when  we  tested  the  Bravo  explosion  in  1954,  17  mega- 
tons. That  is  almost  13  times  more  powerful  ever  than  what  was 
exploded  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Chairman:  Absolutely  correctly,  we 
can  do  anything  we  want.  All  the  island  countries  are  asking  for 
is  some  consideration,  some  sense  of  sensitivity  and  understanding 
that  we  have  seen  enough  of  this,  and  we  are  still  having  problems 
with  our  great  ally,  France.  France  has  conducted  over  120-some 
detonations  now  on  the  atoll  of  Moruroa.  I  personally  visited  that 
island,  and  to  this  day  there  is  still  a  tremendous  amount  of  con- 
troversy among  the  native  Tahitians  and  the  problems  affecting  the 
policies  of  France. 

I  understand  that  we  have  even  invited  the  French  Government: 
"Why  don't  you  come  and  test  with  us  in  Nevada?  It  is  safer  there. 
It  is  underground.  You  don't  get  this  kind  of  a  problem  with  per- 
haps contaminated  fish,  perhaps  the  effect  and  harm  that  it  will 
do  to  the  marine  environment." 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  have  been  expressed  by  these 
island  countries,  and  all  I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  here 
this  morning  is  that  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  it  will  address 
the  question  raised  by  our  friend  there,  is  not  a  joint  resolution,  it 
is  a  concurrent  resolution,  only  as  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  nonbinding.  It  is  just  simply  offering  a  suggestion 
to  the  administration:  "Please  seriously  consider  the  merits  of  the 
Nuclear-Free  Zone  Treaty  in  this  region  of  the  world,"  and  I  think 
it  does  have  merit. 

On  the  question  of  outer  space,  I  will  say  that  I  am  sure  there 
are  international  treaties  and  consideration  of  the  right  of  outer 
space  and  the  rights  of  countries  with  or  without  their  ability  to 
enforce  their  outer  space  jurisdiction;  I  am  not  an  expert  on  that. 

On  the  question  of  an  emergency,  if  a  nuclear  submarine  gets 
into  a  problem,  I  am  sure  there  is  enough  consideration  by  those 
countries  that  will  give  every  thoughtful  consideration.  If  there  is 
an  emergency,  I  am  sure  those  countries  will  be  willing  to  give  as- 
sistance. 

But  the  point  I  am  making  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Illinois:  How  far  does  this  nuclear-free  zone 
chain  go  on?  We  have  signed  on  to  four  others.  Will  it  have  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  our  security  interests?  And  I  submit  to  the  gen- 
tleman, my  good  friend  from  Illinois,  it  does  not  in  way  limit  our 
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ability  to  provide  for  our  own  security  and  our  ability  in  that  region 
of  the  world,  and  that  is  all  I  want  to  share  with  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Manzullo  has  raised  some  specific 
questions  about  the  treaty.  I  thing  we  have  some  administration 
people  here  that  might  be  able  to  comment  on  these  concerns. 

Is  someone  able  to  comment  on  that  from  the  administration? 

Step  up  to  the  mike  and  identify  yourself,  please,  and  respond  to 
the  questions  Mr.  Manzullo  has  raised  if  you  can. 

Colonel  Marett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jim 
Marett.  I  am  with  the  State  Department,  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Bu- 
reau. I  can't  respond  specifically  to  your  questions,  sir.  We  will 
have  to  take  those  questions. 

Perhaps  I  can  shed  a  little  light  on  where  the  administration  is 
on  the  concurrent  resolution.  The  Clinton  administration  assigns 
top  priority  to  nonproliferation  and  shares  the  serious  commitment 
to  the  SPNFZ  treaty — shares  the  serious  commitment  of  the 
SPNFZ  partners  to  nonproliferation. 

In  light  of  the  dramatic  changes  in  international  security  envi- 
ronment over  the  past  few  years,  we  are  now  conducting  an  infor- 
mal review  on  SPNFZ  in  the  context  of  our  overall  arms  control 
and  nonproliferation  objectives. 

Since  our  response  to  SPNFZ  and/or  nonproliferation  initiatives 
such  as  the  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  and  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  are  inextricably  linked,  it  is  still  too  early  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  the  administration's  review. 

The  United  States  has  long  supported,  in  principle,  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear-free-weapon  zones  as  a  nonproliferation  measure, 
for  such  zones  enhance  international  stability  and  security  so  long 
as  they  are  in  accord  with  long-standing  principal  U.S.  criteria  for 
such  zones.  We  are  encouraged  with  the  response  to  President 
Clinton's  announcement  that  we  are  extending  our  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing  and  are  pressing  ahead  very  hard  with  plans  to  ne- 
gotiate a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

We  appreciate  the  input  that  we  have  received  from  Congress, 
from  Australia,  and  the  South  Pacific  Forum  countries  on  this 
issue,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  although  the  United 
States  has  not  signed  the  protocols,  it  has  assured  the  Pacific  is- 
land states,  the  Pacific  states,  that  U.S.  activities  in  the  region  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  SPNFZ  treaty  and  the  protocols  they  wish 
us  to  sign,  and,  sir,  I  will  have  to  take  you  specific  questions  on 
emergencies  for  nuclear  submarines  and  get  an  answer  back  to 
you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  thank  you  for  your  statement. 

I  think  Mr.  Manzullo's  questions  deserve  an  answer,  and  we 
would  appreciate  you  furnishing  an  answer  to  us  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Colonel  Marett.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

SPNFZ — "outer  space" 

Question.  Under  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  zone  Treaty  (SPNFZ),  what  con- 
stitutes "overflight"  and  "airspace?"  Does  that  definition  include  "outer  space." 
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Answer.  The  SPNFZ  Treaty  does  not  affect  navigation  or  overflight  rights  con- 
ferred under  customary  international  law. 

The  term  "overflight"  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty  or  its  Protocols.  The  transit 
of  aircraft  carrying  nuclear  explosive  devices  through  international  airspace  within 
the  zone  is  not  covered  by  the  treaty  or  its  protocols.  Article  5(2)  reconfirms  the 
right  of  each  State  party  to  permit,  deny  or  condition  the  transit  of  foreign  aircraft 
(including  those  that  might  be  carrying  nuclear  explosive  devices)  through  its  "air- 
space." 

The  term  "airspace"  appears  in  connection  with  the  definition  of  "territory"  in  Ar- 
ticle 1(c).  'Territory"  as  used  in  the  SPNFZ  Treaty  is  defined  to  include  the  "air- 
space" above  the  "internal  waters,"  "territorial  sea,"  "archipelagic  waters,"  and  "land 
territory"  of  the  parties  within  the  zone  (Article  1(c)).  The  upper  limit  of  the  "air- 
space" covered  under  the  treaty  is  not  defined.  Where  airspace  ends  and  outer  space 
begins  is  not  defined  under  existing  international  law,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  term  "airspace"  does  not  include  "outer  space."  The  United  States  does  not  rec- 
ognize a  right  of  States  to  regulate  the  passage  of  space  vehicles  through  outer 
space  over  their  territory.  We  note,  however,  that  the  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  outer  space  is  forbidden  by  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  outer  space  is  forbidden  by  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  both  of  which 
are  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

SPNFZ — f:mergencies 

Question.  In  the  event  of  an  emergency  involving  U.S.  vessels  or  aircraft  carrying 
nuclear  weapons,  would  such  vessels  or  aircraft  be  permitted  to  port  or  land  and 
offload  within  the  SPNFZ  area? 

Answer.  It  is  the  sovereign  right  of  each  State  (subject  to  any  treaty  obligations 
it  may  have  undertaken)  to  allow,  condition  or  deny  the  entry  by  foreign  vessels  into 
its  internal  waters,  or  to  allow,  condition  or  deny  the  passage  of  aircraft  through 
its  airspace  or  their  landing  within  its  territory.  The  SPNFZ  treaty  restricts  this 
right  for  its  parties  only  to  the  extent  the  activity  concerned  results  either  in  "acqui- 
sition, possession  or  control"  of  a  nuclear  explosive  device  (Article  3(a))  or  in  "sta- 
tioning" (Article  5(1)). 

The  United  States  does  not  consider  cither  provision  of  the  treaty  to  cover  the 
short-term  emergency  situation  contemplated  in  your  question,  leaving  each  party 
free  to  decide  (subject  to  any  other  treaty  obligations  it  might  have)  whether  to 
allow  its  facilities  to  be  used  in  an  emergency.  The  parties  are  aware  of  our  inter- 
pretation, which  could  be  reinforced  by  an  appropriate  understanding  submitted 
upon  deposit  of  our  ratifications  of  the  protocols,  should  the  United  States  decide 
to  adhere  to  them. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Manzullo,  I  don't  consider  myself  any 
kind  of  an  expert  on  this  treaty  but  I  would  like  to  give  you  my 
impressions  on  one  or  two  of  the  questions  you  raised:  Number  one, 
with  respect  to  the  emergency  problem,  a  ship  in  that  kind  of  a  sit- 
uation would  not  be  seeking  stationing  rights  but,  rather,  porting 
rights;  that  is,  a  quick  visit  to  deal  with  the  emergency  situation. 
I  don't  think  the  treaty  covers  that.  That  would  be  up  to  each  indi- 
vidual country  or  entity  to  determine  how  they  would  deal  with 
that.  So  I  think  the  emergency  problem  would  be  taken  care  of.  But 
you  probably  don't  want  to  take  my  word  for  that.  We  ought  to  get 
a  direct  answer  for  you  on  it. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  ship  visits,  there  aren't 
any  limits  in  the  treaty  on  the  length  of  the  ship  visits.  That,  too, 
would  be  a  prerogative  of  each  treaty  partner. 

I  understand  some  of  these  concerns  that  have  been  raised  about 
the  SPNFZ  Treaty.  Obviously,  it  is  not  in  our  interest,  I  think,  at 
this  time  to  have  regional  nuclear-free  zones  all  over  the  world, 
and  we  are  not  really  talking  about  that  now.  If  signing  on  to 
SPNFZ  implied  an  endorsement  of  every  other  regional  nuclear- 
free  zone  in  the  world,  then  I  would  have  some  questions  about  it 
myself. 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  SPNFZ  by  itself  is  not  going  to  stop  rogue 
states  like  Iraq  or  North  Korea  or  China  from  seeking  nuclear 
weapons,  but  that  is  true  of  any  agreement.  That  would  be  true  of 
a  comprehensive  arrangement  that  would  bind  all  countries,  and 
those  regimes  may  or  may  not  follow  it  and  might  very  well  not. 
What  is  required,  I  think,  is  a  mix  of  measures,  and  this  is  one  of 
those. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  Mr.  Faleomavaega's  comments.  I  look 
upon  this  as  a  very  limited  contribution  but  an  important  one  by 
a  group  of  traditional  friends  of  the  United  States  and  expressing 
themselves  on  an  international  effort  to  control  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Will  the  chairman  yield? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  will  yield  in  just  a  moment. 

I  think  the  treaty  doesn't  guarantee  that  we  are  going  to  have 
an  area  free  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  is  a  strong  statement  of  in- 
tent by  these  regional  countries,  and  I  think  it  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Manzullo. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  I  have  always  respected  the  mem- 
ber from  American  Samoa,  and  the  passion  that  he  has  shown  to 
this  committee  this  afternoon  expressing  literally  the  outrage  of 
testing  nuclear  weapons  over  his  homeland.  I  think  this  is  very 
precious  and  demonstrates  why  he  is  an  excellent  representative  to 
this  body. 

I  guess  I  would  have  preferred  if  the  treaty  simply  said,  "Don't 
test  any  more  of  your  damn  bombs  over  our  Nation."  Then  it  would 
have  been  very  explicit;  we  could  have  agreed  with  it. 

My  question  appears  as  a  result  of  what  is  on  page  2  of  "Answers 
to  Key  Questions"  where  it  says  which  countries  have  so  far  be- 
come parties  to  the  treaty  or  its  protocols.  The  second  sentence 
therein  states  four  South  Pacific  Forum  members,  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  Marshall  Islands,  Tonga,  and  Vanuatu,  have 
not  yet  acceded  to  the  treaty.  The  Marshall  Islands  and  the  FSMI 
are,  in  fact,  outside  the  existing  treaty  area.  Were  they  to  accede, 
the  treaty  zone  would  be  deemed  to  be  extended  to  enclose  their 
territory. 

[The  document  follows:] 
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H.CON.RES  111 

THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  NUCLEAR  FREE  ZONE  TREATY 

ANSWERS  TO  KEY  QUESTIONS 

H.Con.Res.l  1 1,  urging  the  U.S.  to  sign  on  to  three  protocols  to  the  South 
Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  (SPNFZ  -  pronounced  "Spin-Fizz")  Treaty,  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Faleomavaega  on  June  10,  1993.  It  is  co-sponsored  by  Representatives 
Abercrombie,  Ackerman,  Berman,  Dellums,  Gilnnan,  Kopetski,  Leach,  Martinez, 
McDermott,  Mink,  Morella,  D.  Payne,  Sawyer  and  Stark. 

As  background  for  the  forthcoming  Full  Committee  mark-up  session,  following 
are  answers  to  some  of  the  basic  questions  about  SPNFZ. 

What  is  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty  (SPNFZ)? 

The  SPNFZ  Treaty,  also  called  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga,  bans  the  manufacture, 
stationing,  testing  and  use  of  any  nuclear  explosive  device  on  the  territory  of  Treaty 
parties.  It  calls  for  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  any  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  on  Treaty  parties'  territory.  It  also  prohibits  Treaty  parties  from 
dumping  at  sea  in  the  Treaty  zone  any  radioactive  matter  or  waste. 

SPNFZ  includes  a  large  area  of  high  seas  over  which  Treaty  parties  have  no 
jurisdiction  or  control  and  to  which  the  Treaty  cannot,  and  does  not  seek  to,  apply  any 
nuclear  prohibitions.  The  "picture  frame"  shape  of  the  Treaty  zone  represents  an 
intended  area  of  application  and  was  meant  to  encourage  non-Treaty  parties  to  refrain 
from  activities  related  to  nuclear  explosive  devices  throughout  the  zone. 

Why  was  the  treaty  drawn  up? 

The  Treaty  grew  out  of  South  Pacific  countries'  desire  to  keep  their  region 
nuclear  weapons  free,  their  concerns  about  France's  South  Pacific  nuclear  testing  and 
their  opposition  to  proposals  for  dumping  nuclear  waste  in  South  Pacific  waters. 

What  is  the  area  covered  by  the  SPNFZ  Treaty? 

SPNFZ  extends  from  the  West  Australian  coast  and  the  Papua  New  Guinea- 
Indonesia  border  in  the  west,  along  the  equator  in  the  north,  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
(South  American)  TIateloIco  Treaty  in  the  east  and  the  Antarctic  Treaty  region  in  the 

south. 

Is  any  U.S.  territory  located  within  the  treaty  zone? 

American  Samoa  and  Jarvis  Island  are  situated  in  the  Treaty  zone.  Islands 
north  of  the  equator,  including  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
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Palau,  Guam  and  Northern  Marianas,  are  outside  SPNFZ. 

Which  countries  are  eligible  to  accede  to  the  SPNFZ  Treaty? 

South  Pacific  Forum  Members,  namely,  Australia,  the  Cook  Islands,  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  Fiji,  Kiribati,  Marshall  Islands,  Nauru,  New  Zealand,  Niue,  Papua 
New  Guinea,  Solomon  Islands,  Tonga,  Tuvalu,  Vanuatu  and  Western  Samoa. 

But  the  Treaty  was  crafted  to  elicit  support  from  the  five  nuclear  weapons 
states,  the  U.S.,  Britain,  China,  France  and  the  former  USSR.  Three  Protocols  to  the 
Treaty  were  drawn  up  for  their  signature. 

Protocol  1,  open  to  France,  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.,  applies  Treaty 
provisions  to  territories  in  SPNFZ  belonging  to  non-South  Pacific  Forum  members. 

Protocol  2,  open  to  all  5  nuclear  weapons  states,  seeks  their 
commitment  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  any  nuclear  explosive  device  against  Treaty 
parties  or  against  territory  in  SPNFZ  belonging  to  parties  to  Protocol  1 . 

Protocol  3,  also  open  to  all  5  nuclear  weapons  states,  calls  on  them  not 
to  test  any  nuclear  explosive  device  anywhere  in  the  zone.  (Note:  this  protocol  was 
aimed  particularly  at  France's  testing  program  in  French  Polynesia). 

Which  countries  have  so  far  become  parties  to  the  Treaty  or  its  Protocols? 

Parties  to  the  SPNFZ  treaty  are:  Australia,  Cook  Islands,  Fiji,  Kiribati,  Nauru, 
New  Zealand,  Niue,  Papua  New  Guinea,  Solomon  Islands,  Tuvalu  and  Western  Samoa. 

Four  South  Pacific  Forum  members  (Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  Marshall 
Islands, Tonga  and  Vanuatu)  have  not  yet  acceded  to  the  Treaty.  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  FSMI  are  in  fact  outside  the  existing  Treaty  area.  Were  they  to  accede,  the  Treaty 
zone  would  be  deemed  to  be  extended  to  enclose  their  territory. 

With  regard  to  the  Protocols  to  the  Treaty,  China  and  Russia  have  signed  and 
ratified  the  two  Protocols  open  to  them  (Nos  2  and  3). 

At  the  time  of  its  signature  of  Protocols  2  and  3  in  December  1986,  the 
former  USSR  made  certain  "interpretations"  of  the  SPNFZ  provisions, 
which  raised  question  about  the  genuineness  of  its  commitment.  It 
subsequently  clarified  that  these  interpretations  did  not  represent 
juridically  binding  reservations  to  the  Treaty.  In  May  1987,  it  ratified 
Protocols  2  and  3  without  reservation. 

Russia  is  bound  by  the  Soviet  ratification  of  Protocols  2  and  3. 
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The  U.S.,  Britain  and  France  have  not  yet  signed  any  of  the  Protocols, 

Can  signatories  to  SPNFZ  or  its  three  Protocols  withdraw  from  the  Treaty/Protocols? 

Yes. 

A  signatory  to  the  SPNFZ  Treaty  can  withdraw,  on  twelve  nnonths'  notice,  in 
the  event  of  a  breach  by  any  other  party  of  a  provision  of  the  Treaty  essential 
to  the  achievement  of  objectives  of  the  Treaty  or  of  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty. 

Signatories  to  any  of  the  Protocols  of  the  Treaty  can  withdraw,  with  three 
months'  notice,  in  the  event  of  any  unforeseen  circumstances  arising  which 
would  jeopardize  their  supreme  national  interests. 

Are  the  Treaty's  provisions  harmful  to  U.S.  security  interests? 

No,  if  one  accepts  that  it  is  not  in  U.S.  interests  to  make,  test,  station  or  i^se 
nuclear  weapons  on  any  territory  within  the  Treaty  zone. 

The  framers  of  the  Treaty  sought  to  accommodate  U.S.  interests.  Thus  the 
Treaty: 

provides  for  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  skies  under  international  law,  including 
for  nuclear  powered  and  nuclear  armed  vessels/aircraft. 

leaves  it  to  Treaty  parties  to  determine  their  own  policy  on  access  for  nuclear 
powered/armed  ships  or  aircraft  to  their  territory. 

does  not  interfere  with  Treaty  parties'  treaty  obligations.  Thus  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  ANZUS  partners  (the  U.S.,  Australia  and  New  Zealand)  are 
unaffected  by  the  SPNFZ  Treaty. 

while  prohibiting  the  "stationing"  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  on  Treaty  parties' 
territory  and  sovereign  waters,  the  Treaty  does  not  specifically  preclude 
"homeporting"  of  nuclear  powered  or  armed  ships.  The  length  of  port  stays  by 
such  ships  is  left  for  Treaty  parties  to  decide.  The  Treaty's  complaints 
procedure  could,  however,  be  invoked,  if  any  Treaty  party  regarded  the  ship 
porting  practices  of  another  Treaty  party  as  being  in  breach  of  the  Treaty. 

The  SPNFZ  Treaty's  provisions  are  similar  to  those  of  other  nuclear  free  zone 
treaties  to  which  the  U.S.  is  already  a  party,  including  the  (Latin  American)  TIateloIco 
Treaty,  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty  and  the  Treaty 
Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space. 
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What  is  current  U.S.  policy  toward  SPNFZ? 

The  U.S.  has  so  far  declined  to  sign  the  SPNFZ  Protocols.  The  Clinton 
Administration  is  currently  reviewing  that  policy.  No  date  has  been  set  for  completion 
of  the  review. 

In  response  to  a  letter  seeking  Administration  comment  on  H.Con  Res.1 1 1,  the 
State  Department  raised  no  objection  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution.  State  expressed 
appreciation  for  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  members'  views  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  SPNFZ. 

In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  18  May  1993,  Secretary 
Christopher  said: 

"I  think  I  continue  to  feel  that  the  U.S.  is  not  at  odds  with  the  basic 
thrust  of  SPNFZ  but  we  are  concerned  about  our  operational  flexibility 
and  freedom  in  the  South  Pacific  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  have  been 
concerned  about  New  Zealand's  regulations  against  nuclear  ships  putting 
into  port  there". 

Why  has  the  U.S.  been  reluctant  to  sign  the  SPNFZ  protocols? 

While  acknowledging  that  U.S.  policies  and  practices  in  the  South  Pacific  were 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  SPNFZ  Treaty,  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
Administrations  did  not  sign  the  Protocols  on  the  grounds  that  doing  so  could: 

undermine  nuclear  deterrence  and  the  West's  ability  to  meet  the  then 
Soviet  threat  worldwide; 

undermine  France's  nuclear  testing  program  in  French  Polynesia; 

preclude  future  options  to  deploy  or  use  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
South  Pacific;  and 

encourage  the  development  of  nuclear  free  zones  in  South  East  Asia  and 
Central  Europe,  which  could  harm  U.S.  interests  more  than  SPNFZ. 

What  factors  now  favor  a  change  in  U.S.  policy  toward  SPNFZ? 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  removed  the  basis  for  most  past  U.S.  concerns 
about  SPNFZ.  A  decision  to  sign  the  SPNFZ  Protocols  now: 

would   support   recent   U.S.   approaches   to   arms   control   and   non- 
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proliferation,  including  the  nnoratorium  on  nuclear  testing,  the  renewal  of 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  in  1 995  and  negotiation  of  a  Comprehensive 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

would  in  no  way  affect  U.S.  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Treaty  zone  or 
jeopardize  the  "Neither  confirm  nor  deny"  policy  in  respect  to  nuclear 
weapons  on  its  ships  or  aircraft.  Porting  options  for  U.S.  nuclear 
powered/armed  vessels  and  aircraft  would  also  be  unaffected. 

would  gain  considerable  goodwill  for  the  U.S.  with  its  traditional  friends 
in  the  region. 

What  action  has  Congress  taken  in  the  past  on  SPNFZ7 

In  October  1 987  (less  than  a  year  after  the  SPNFZ  Treaty  carne  into  force),  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  adopted  on  a  voice  vote 
H. Con. Res.  1  58  stating  that  "signature  and  ratification  of  the  (SPNFZ)  Protocols  wo»ld 
be  in  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States". 

What  is  the  import  of  H. Con. Res  1117 

H. Con. Res.  1 1 1  takes  account  of  the  changed  international  environment  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era  and,  building  on  H. Con. Res.  1 58,  urges  that  the  U.S.  sign  and  ratify 
the  three  SPNFZ  Treaty  Protocols. 

What  impact  would  early  adoption  of  H.Con.Res.11 1  have? 

The  early  adoption  of  H. Con. Res  111  would: 

underline  the  House's  support  for  U.S.  involvement  in  regional  non- 
'  proliferation  measures; 

encourage  the  administration  to  sign  the  SPNFZ  Protocols; 

recognize  the  South  Pacific's  most  significant  non-proliferation  measure; 

underscore  the  U.S.'s  strong  commitment  to  the  security  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  South  Pacific. 

Further  Questions 

Further  questions  on  SPNFZ  can  be  addressed  to  Denis  Fisher,  Walker  Roberts 
or  David  Barton  on  the  full  Committee  staff. 
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Mr.  Manzullo.  So  the  issue  becomes,  does  this  nuclear-free  zone 
regenerate  into  a  larger  size  every  time  contiguous  countries  decide 
to  accede  to  the  particular  treaty?  I  just  think  that  there  are  too 
many  questions  that  have  to  be  answered  with  regard  to  that.  Per- 
haps that  is  another  question  that  has  to  be  answered  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  would  trust  that  because  of  the  administration  itself  not  taking 
a  position  on  something  as  sensitive  as  this,  that  perhaps  it  is  pre- 
mature for  this  body  to  consider  this  resolution  at  this  time.  I 
thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  think  in  order  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  as 
I  understand  it,  they  have  to  be  members  of  the  South  Pacific 
Forum.  In  other  words,  a  country  in  Europe  today  couldn't  accede 
to  it.  Some  of  the  countries  that  are  left  out  here  are  not  acceding 
because  they  are  waiting  to  see  what  position  the  United  States  is 
going  to  take. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  They  are  outside  the  territory. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  The  problem  that  we  have  had,  our  friends 
in  Micronesia,  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  and  the  Mar- 
shalls  and  Vanuatu  are  in  the  process;  they  were  not  members  of 
the  forum  organization.  So  that  is  one  reason  why  they  have  not 
been  part  of  the — of  those  countries  that  have  acceded  to  the  treaty 
provisions,  and  I  am  sure — I  cannot  say,  though,  if  they  are  in  the 
process  of  working  themselves  into  this,  but  I  will  simply  say  that 
these  countries  were  formerly  under  our  protection  under  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  they  have  then  since  become  independent 
entities  only  within  the  last  couple  of  years  before  they  are  able 
now  to  be  not  only  members  of  the  forum  but  they  are  members 
of  United  Nations. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

Without  objection,  members  are  authorized  to  submit  any  addi- 
tional statements  and  supporting  material. 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  H.  Con.  Res.  111.  All  in 
favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

[Chorus  of  ayes.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it,  and  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 

We  will  try  to  have  this  resolution  taken  up  by  the  House.  We 
will  have  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  under  suspension  or 
in  some  other  manner.  The  Chair  will  make  that  judgment  in  due 
time,  and  I  will  consult  with  Mr.  Oilman  about  it. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  request  consent  to 
include  a  statement  from  the  ranking  Republican  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Leach,  expressing  strong 
support. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Leach  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LEACH 
H.  CON.  RES.  111 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  you,  Chairman 
Ackerman  and  the  gentleman  from  American  Samoa,  Mr.  Faleomavenga, 
as  well  as  our  distinguished  ranking  Member,  Mr.  Gilman,  for 
supporting  the  resolution  before  us. 

I  also  understand  my  good  friend  Mr.  Hyde  has  some 
philosophical  reservations  about  the  global  implications  of  the 
SPNFZ  Treaty,  with  which  this  Member  disagrees,  but  which  we  all 
respect. 

By  way  of  background,  the  Asia  Subcommittee  has  been  on  record 
since  1987  as  favoring  U.S.  accession  to  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear 
Free  Zone  (SPNFZ)  .  In  fact,  the  full  House  also  supported  the 
establishment  of  SPNFZ  in  1987.  But  the  administration  then  in 
office  and  its  immediate  successor  demurred.  The  current 
Administration  has  the  issue  under  very  active  review. 

The  SPNFZ  Treaty  itself  is  not  open  to  nuclear-weapon  states. 
But  three  protocols  to  the  treaty  are.  And  at  issue  is  whether  the 
U.S.  will  follow  the  advice  off  our  many  friends  and  allies  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  accede  to  the  SPNFZ  protocols. 

Those  protocols  simply  ban  the  stationing,  testing  and  use  or 
threat  of  use  of  nuclear  weapons  within  the  zone  of  the  treaty  — 
activities  which  have  not  been  contemplated  by  any  policies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  since  SPNFZ  came  into  force. 

My  own  view  is  that  there  is  simply  no  serious  basis  in  policy 
for  the  U.S.  not  to  sign  the  SPNFZ  protocols.  It  would  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  our  friends  in  the  region.  At  a  time  when  South 
Pacific  countries  are  again  questioning  the  American  commitment  to 
region,  our  regional  leadership  and  standing  will  have  been 
advanced.  Our  accession  to  SPNFZ  might  also  advance  New  Zealand's 
reappraisal  of  its  own  anti-nuclear  policies.  And  SPNFZ  in  no  way 
has  an  adverse  impact  on  U.S.  security  interests. 

Members  should  understand  that  our  Australian  allies  were  the 
principal  authors  of  this  treaty.  SPNFZ  was  drafted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  with  the  U.S. 
deterrence  doctrine  or  naval  operations  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Crucially,  the  treaty  does  not  prohibit  the  transit  of  either 
nuclear-powered  or  potentially  nuclear  armed  vessels.  Instead,  the 
issue  of  transitory  ship  visits  is  left  to  the  individual 
discretion  of  each  Treaty  signatory.  Likewise,  the  treaty  does  not 
affect  U.S.  naval  policy  of  NCND  (neither-conf irming-nor-denying 
the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons) .    Thus  on  these  important 
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operational  issues  the  Treaty  has  no  adverse  impact  of  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Some  still  object  to  SPNFZ  because  nuclear  free  zones 
allegedly  undermine  U.S.  nuclear  deterrence.  But  there  is  ample 
precedent  for  U.S.  support  of  nuclear  free  zones  elsewhere  in  the 
world:  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  for  South  America,  as  well  as  the 
Antarctic  Treaty,  the  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty,  and  the  Treaty  on 
Outer  Space. 

We  also  favor  the  establishment  of  nuclear  free  zones  for  the 
Middle  East,  South  Asia,  a  non-nuclear  Korean  peninsula,  and 
Africa.  We  also  now  support  the  negotiation  of  a  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  In  this  regard,  the  U.S.  is  working  hard  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  principal  former  testing  power  in  the  South 
Pacific  —  France  —  for  a  CTBT. 

Even  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  there  may  well  be  some  areas  in 
the  world  in  which  nuclear  free  zones  are  not  in  the  American 
interest,  such  as  Western  and  Central  Europe.  But  this  Member  does 
not  find  it  credible  to  believe  that  ratifying  the  SPNFZ  protocols 

—  which  is  strongly  in  our  regional  interest  in  the  South  Pacific 

—  will  lead  the  U.S.  to  make  decisions  that  adversely  affect  our 
interests  elsewhere. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  would  hope  the  Administration  will 
shift  gears  in  the  near  future  and  sign  the  SPNFZ  protocols.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  kind  of  a  parenthetical  ancil- 
lary remark,  I  welcome  our  willingness  to  confront  France  in  the 
m^    Pacific,  and  perhaps  we  can  do  the  same  in  Bosnia. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.   OK  Any  further  discussion?  If  not    the 
committee  is  adjourned.  ' 

[Whereupon,  at  1:42  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R  4635 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  23,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2  p.m.  in  room  H-139, 
The  Capitol,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman)  presiding. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

My  colleagues  understand  that  the  Export  Administration  Act 
expires  in  a  few  days  here.  So  we  meet  to  mark  up  the  extension, 
and  that  extension  runs  until  August  20. 

The  chief  of  staff  will  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.R.  4635,  to  extend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979.  Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
bill  is  dispensed  with.  The  bill  will  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  record,  and  open  for  amendment. 

[H.R.  4635  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  4635 


To  extend  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Juke  23,  1994 

Mr.  Hajiilton  introduced  the  follounng  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  Ex]Dort  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  tJie  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  20  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 

4  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2419)  is  amended  by  striking  "June  30, 

5  1994"  and  inserting  "August  20,  1994". 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  I  think  everyone  understands  the  situa- 
tion. We  reported  a  bill  that  was  referred  to  several  committees. 
Most  of  those  committees  acted  promptly.  We  still  have  some  prob- 
lems to  work  out  with  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  par- 
ticularly, and  then  there  are  some  other  difficulties  as  well. 

So  a  short-term  extension  has  become  necessary.  We  are  told 
that  we  probably  will  not  be  able  to  go  onto  the  floor  until  the  first 
week  after  the  July  break.  That  is  what  we  will  be  aiming  for.  The 
Senate  bill  apparently  has  run  into  similar  problems,  I  am  told. 
And  so  we  have  to  extend  current  law  for  a  brief  period. 

I  think  the  bill,  of  course,  is  moving  along,  and  will  be  enacted 
in  time.  But  we  do  need  this  extension. 

Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  for  the  extension, 
since  we  have  such  a  number  of  committees  that  are  reviewing  this 
measure.  Armed  Services,  for  example,  having  come  up  with  32 
amendments,  with  very  little  time  for  us  to  compromise.  I  hope  we 
can  work  out  some  compromise  measure. 

Today,  we  have  a  group  of  businessmen,  on  the  one  hand,  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Armed  Services  proposals.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a  significant  group  in  the  Armed  Services  camp  who  would 
like  to  see  more  stringent  regulations.  So  we  do  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  that  period  of  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  are  you  limiting  it  to  Au- 
gust 20?  Suppose  we  run  into  a  logjam  on  the  agenda  and  need  a 
few  more  weeks? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  want  to  keep  the  time  pressure  on  us.  I 
think  it  is  important  we  try  to  work  against  a  deadline. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Except  we  will  be  away,  hopefully,  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. If  we  haven't  concluded  our  business  by  then,  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  meet  that  deadline. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  question. 

We  purposely  kept  it  kind  of  tight  so  that  we  could  try  to  clear 
up  these  things  as  quickly  as  we  can.  If  we  come  up  against  that 
date,  we  may  have  to  ask  for  another  extension.  But  I  prefer  not 
to  do  that,  obviously. 

Does  the  subcommittee  chairman  have  any  comment? 

Mr.  Oejdenson.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  Basically  I  hope  that  we 
pass  this  quickly.  Some  serious  frustrations,  frankly,  with  the  pro- 
posal are  coming  out  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  would  hope  we  can  resist  them.  I  would  prefer  to  see  Armed 
Services  offer  a  package  amendment  on  the  fioor  and  we  take  this 
up  in  a  debate  on  the  fioor,  rather  than  trying  to  accommodate 
what  I  think  are  some  horrendous  proposals. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  gentleman's 
feelings.  I  have  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  purpose  of  that  letter  is  to  have  a  meeting  with 
him.  When  that  comes  about,  I  will  be  in  touch  with  you. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Meyers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Should  we  try  to  have  a  closed  meeting  on  this 
with  members  of  this  other  committee?  In  other  words,  I  am  not 
sure  if  this  is  something,  if  their  concerns  are  real,  that  we  should 
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be  trying  to  take  up  in  a  floor  debate.  You  know,  maybe  we  should 
talk  with  them  in  a  closed  meeting. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  Ms.  Meyers,  I  would  like  to  reserve 
judgment  on  that  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  think  that  is — I  was  just  reacting  to  what  the 
chairman  said  about  having  a  floor  debate,  which  would  concern 
me. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Right.  Well,  your  suggestion  is  certainly  a 
possibility.  I  will  reserve  on  it  until  we  have  got  some  additional 
indication  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  position. 

Is  there  any  amendment? 

If  not,  then  the  question  occurs  on  reporting  the  bill  favorably. 
All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  bill  is  ordered  favorably  reported.  We  will 
bring  this  up  on  suspension  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  the  customary  filing  for 
the  Minority. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection.  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  problem  on  it.  If  there  is,  let  me  know. 

I  think  the  bill  is  on  the  suspension  calendar  for  next  Monday. 
I  saw  the  list  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  so  it  is  expected  to  come  up 
Monday. 

Mr.  Oilman.  That  is  the  extension. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes,  that  is  the  extension. 

We  stand  adjourned. 

Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:10  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.J.  RES.  388;  H.  RES.  476; 
H.  RES.  471;  H.  CON.  RES.  151;  AND  H.R.  2826 


TUESDAY,  JULY  19,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:10  a.m.  in  room  2172, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

H.J.  RES.  388 

Mr.  Lantos  [presiding].  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  meet  today  to  consider  several  bills  and  resolutions.  The  first 
order  of  business  is  consideration  of  H.J. Res.  388,  which  the  Chief 
of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.J.  Res.  388,  recognizing  the  anniversaries  of 
the  Warsaw  uprising  and  the  Polish  resistance  to  the  invasion  of 
Poland  during  World  War  H. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full  and  open  for 
amendment. 

[H.J.  Res.  388  follows:] 
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H.  J.  RES.  388 


Recognizing  tlie  anniversaries  of  the  Warsaw  uprising  and  the  Polish 
resistance  to  the  invasion  of  Poland  during  World  War  II. 


IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^S 

July  14,  1994 

Ms.  Iv-M'TiR  introduced  tlie  following  joint  resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Connnittce  on  Foreign  .iVffairs 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Ri'co<:nizin<>-  the  anniversaries  of  the  Warsaw  uprising  and 
the  Pohsh  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  Poland  during 
World  War  H. 

WluMvas  Aujiiist  1,  1994,  marks  the  50th  anniversan^  of  the 
Warsaw  upi-ising,  an  event  of  major  sigiiificance  in  the 
history  of  World  War  H; 

Wlu'rcas  on  Aiijiiist  1,  1944,  the  Polish  Home  Army,  under 
the  connnand  of  General  Tedensz  Bor-Komorowski,  rose 
up  against  the  Nazis  who  had  begini  evacuating  Warsaw 
ill  tiie  face  of  the  So\ict  advance  through  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, held  major  portions  of  the  city  for  63  days  against 
iiisiipcrahlc  odds,  and  suffered  extreme  hardship,  retribu- 
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\,         ' 
tion,  and  personal  sacrifice  throughout  a  heroic  engage- 
ment in  which  approximately  250,000  Poles  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing; 

Wlieroas  in  reprisal  for  this  uprising,  70  percent  of  the  city 
of  Warsaw  was  svstematicallv  demolished  under  the  di- 
rect  orders  of  Adolf  Hitler; 

\Miereas  September  1,  1994,  marks  the  55th  anniversary  of 
the  invasion  of  Poland  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  of  the 
Third  Reich,  which  was  followed  just  16  days  later  by  the 
SoA-iet  invasion  from  the  east  and  the  subsequent  occupa- 
tion of  a  zone  populated  by  13,000,000  Poles,  these 
events  lia\ing  led  to  the  development  of  a  strong  under- 
gi'ound  mo\'ement  directed  by  the  Polish  Government  in 
exile; 

\Miereas  the  3  wartime  leaders  of  the  Polish  Home  Army — 
Lieutenant  General  Stefan  Rowecki  who  was  murdered 
by  the  Gestapo  in  1944,  Lieutenant  General  Bor- 
Komorowski  who  was  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  and  died 
in  London  in  1900,  and  ]\Iajor  General  Leopold  Okulicki 
who  was  imprisoned  by  the  So\'iets  and  perished  in  a  So- 
^^et  jail  in  1945 — s\iubolize  the  supreme  personal  sac- 
rifice and  commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination; 

\Miercas  Warsaw  was  and  continues  to  be  the  center  of  na- 
tional life,  culture,  and  religion  for  Poland; 

\\1iereas  the  spirit  of  Polish  resistance  to  foreign  oppression 
and  doniiiiatiun  is  s\inbolizcd  by  these  historic  events  and 
remains  a  vital  element  in  the  Polish  national  character; 
and 

Wiereas  President  Clinton  during  his  July  7,  1994,  ^'isit  to 
Warsaw  paid  special  tribute  to  these  important  days  in 


Polish  histon^,  iilcluding  the  ciiicial  role  of  the  Polish 
Home  Ai'mv  in  the  alHed  war  effort,  and  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Polish  Home  Ainw:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved  by  tJie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

2  of  tJie  United  States  of  Amenca  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  United  States  recognizes  the  anniversars'  of  the 

4  Warsaw  uprising,  which  stands  as  a  poignant  reminder  to 

5  the  world  of  the  power  of  the  human  spirit  over  adversity, 

6  and  the  anniversaiy  of  the  Polish  resistance  to  the  inva- 

7  sion  of  Poland  during  World  War  H  and  the  leaders  of 

8  that  resistance,  which  sviiibolizes  the  currently  continuing 

9  stniggle  of  the  Polish  people  and  freedom  loving  people 

10  even'\vhcre  in  the  presentation  of  their  liberties  and  in  the 

1 1  fulfillment  of  their  national  aspirations. 
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Mr.  LA^^^OS.  This  resolution  recognizes  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  uprising.  On  August  1,  1944,  the  Polish  Home  Army 
rebelled  against  the  Nazis  who  were  evacuating  Warsaw  as  the  So- 
viet army  advanced.  The  Polish  Home  Army  held  major  portions  of 
the  city  of  Warsaw  against  the  Nazis  for  63  days  with  over  250,000 
missing,  wounded  or  killed  in  the  fighting.  In  reprisal  for  this  up- 
rising, the  city  was  bombed,  with  over  70  percent  of  it  demolished. 

This  year  when  we  are  commemorating  other  momentous  anni- 
versaries connected  with  World  War  H,  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  remember  the  sacrifice  of  the  Polish  people  in  Warsaw.  I 
strongly  support  this  resolution.  I  commend  Ms.  Kaptur  for  work- 
ing with  us  to  bring  this  before  the  committee  and  the  House. 

Are  there  any  members  who  wish  to  speak  to  this  resolution? 

Congressman  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  55th  anniversary  of 
the  invasion  of  Poland  by  the  Nazis  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
upon  us  on  September  1.  Just  as  important,  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  uprising  in  Warsaw  against  the  Nazi  occupation  is 
also  to  take  place  on  August  1.  Both  of  these  anniversaries  provide 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  recognize  the  courage  of  the  Polish 
Home  Army  in  resisting  the  occupation  of  Poland  by  Nazi  Germany 
and  the  Communist  Soviet  Union. 

These  anniversaries  also  provide  us  with  the  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize the  vital  contributions  that  the  Polish  resistance  made  to 
the  Allied  victory  over  Nazi  Oermany.  If  only  for  those  reasons 
alone,  this  resolution  deserves  our  support. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  this  resolution  serves  another  impor- 
tant purpose.  It  reminds  us  of  the  strategic  role  that  Poland  has 
played  and  continues  to  play  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  how  the  sov- 
ereignty of  that  nation  depends  on  its  inclusion  in  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  collective  defense. 

Today,  a  successful  defensive  military  alliance  exists  in  Europe. 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  Poland  should  be  ad- 
mitted expeditiously  into  it.  In  his  recent  visit  to  Poland,  President 
Clinton  stated  before  the  Polish  parliament  that  although  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  threat  to  Polish  sovereignty  today,  history  shows  us 
that  we  cannot  take  this  moment  for  granted. 

President  Clinton  also  stated  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
whether  countries  such  as  Poland  ought  to  be  brought  into  NATO 
but  when. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  question  of  when  Poland  will  join  NATO.  As  you  know,, 
I  have  introduced  the  NATO  Expansion  Act  of  1994  as  a  means  of 
getting  that  important  debate  underway. 

The  resolution  before  this  committee  today  reminds  of  us  what 
is  at  stake,  not  just  for  the  Polish  people  but  for  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  Europe,  and  possibly  the  world. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  or  amendment. 

[No  response.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  not  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to 
H.J.  Res.  388.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 

H.  RES.  476 

The  next  order  of  business  is  consideration  of  H.  Res.  476,  which 
the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Res.  476,  a  resolution  congratulating  the 
people  of  Germany  and  the  citizens  of  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  troops  from  Berlin,  and  reaffirming  United 
States-Berlin  friendship. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  open  for 
amendment. 

[H.  Res.  476  follows:] 
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H.  RES.  476 


Congratulating  the  people  of  Germany  and  the  citizens  of  Berlin  on  the 
occasion  of  the  \\ithdrawal  of  United  States  troops  from  Berlin,  and 
reaffirming  United  States-Berlin  friendship. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  12,  1994 

Mr.  Bereuter  submitted  the  foUowng  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

Congratulating  the  people  of  Germany  and  the  citizens  of 
Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  from  Berlin,  and  reaffirming  United  States-Berlin 
friendship. 

Wliereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  have 
enjoyed  warm  and  amicable  relations  for  5  decades; 

^^^lereas  throngliout  the  Cold  War  the  existence  of  a  free  and 
democratic  ^Yest  Berlin  sensed  as  a  svmbol  of  Western 
resolve  in  the  face  of  totalitarian  aggression; 

\Mioreas  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  have  main- 
tained a  continuous  presence  in  defense  of  the  city  of 
Berlin  for  49  years; 
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Whereas,  in  1948  and  1949,  the  United  States  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  people  of  Berhn  during  the  462  days  of 
the  Berhn  airhft; 

Wliereas,  follo\\ing  the  construction  of  the  Berhn  wall,  the 
armed  forces  of  tlie  United  States  stationed  in  Berlin 
demonstrated  the  American  resolve  to  participate  in  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe; 

Wliereas  the  United  States  takes  pride  in  having  admirably 
fulfilled  its  administrative  responsibilities  over  its  sector 
in  the  city  of  Berlin; 

Wliereas  the  citizens  of  Berlin  have  reciprocated  the  United 
States'  commitment  by  demonstrating  warm  and  genuine 
hospitality  and  a  willingness  to  integrate  the  American 
community  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  city; 

Wliereas  the  American  people  shared  the  joy  of  the  German 
people  at  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  wall  and  German  uni- 
fication; 

WHiereas  the  termination  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  subse- 
quent unification  of  Germany  reduced  the  strategic  re- 
quirement for  a  continued  United  States  militar}^  pres- 
ence in  Berlin; 

Wliereas  the  United  States  Berlin  Brigade,  together  with 
French  and  British  contingents  stationed  in  Berlin,  are 
now  preparing  for  their  departure  from  Berlin;  and 

Wliereas  the  history  of  friendly  relations  and  longstanding 
commercial  and  cultural  bonds  between  the  people  of 
Berlin  and  the  United  States  form  a  sound  basis  for  con- 
tinued warm  and  positive  relations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives — 
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1  (1)  congratulates  the  people  of  Germany  on  the 

2  unification  of  the  Nation  and  the  city  of  Berlin  as 

3  it  prepares  to  resume  its  position  as  the  seat  of  gov- 

4  ernment  of  united  Germany; 

5  (2)    congratulates    the    armed    forces    of    the 

6  United    States,    civilian    administrators,    and    the 

7  American    people    for    5    decades    of   sacrifice   and 

8  steadfast  support  for  the  city  of  Berlin; 

9  (3)  recognizes  and  salutes  the  contribution  of 

10  British  and  French  allies  in  the  defense  of  Berlin; 

11  (4)  reaffirms  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 

12  zation  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  Ameri- 

13  ca's  continued  support  for  a  free,  democratic,  and 

14  united  Germany;  and 

15  (5)  welcomes  the  further  enrichment  of  the  re- 

16  lationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  city  of 

17  Berlin  based  on  an  approach  fostering  new  tradi- 

18  tions  in  economic  and  cultural  links. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  H.  Res.  476  congratulates  the  city  of  Berlin 
as  it  prepares  to  resume  its  position  as  the  seat  of  government  of 
a  unified  Grermany.  The  resolution  congratulates  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  for  50  years  of  sacrifice  and  support  for  Berlin, 
recognizes  the  contributions  of  the  British  and  the  French  in  the 
defense  of  Berlin,  and  reaffirms  our  NATO  obligations  in  support 
of  Grermany. 

I  want  especially  to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  for  introducing  the  resolution.  And  I  recognize  him  now 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your 
kind  words. 

This  is  a  straightforward  resolution,  as  the  chairman  describes 
it.  Its  primary  focus  as  far  as  American  citizens  are  concerned  is 
to  recognize  tne  contributions  of  the  U.S.  military  forces  as  well  as 
our  Allies,  in  protecting  Berlin,  and  the  American  taxpayers  for  the 
support  they  have  given. 

For  almost  5  decades,  Berlin  has  been  the  eye  of  the  cold  war 
"storm."  The  Berlin  airlift  was  the  first  great  demonstration  of 
Western  determination  to  halt  Communist  aggression.  The  airlift 
lasted  a  year  and  a  half.  When  it  was  over  there  was  no  question 
about  U.S.  resolve. 

I  think  nothing  more  vividly  demonstrated  the  hollow  nature  of 
the  Soviet  promise  of  a  workers'  paradise  than  the  fact  that  they 
had  to  build  a  wall  to  prevent  their  population  from  fleeing  from 
East  Berlin  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

Nothing  more  vividly  demonstrates  the  indomitable  human  spirit 
than  the  countless  thousands  who  had  risked  everything  to  escape, 
over,  under  or  through  the  Berlin  Wall.  And,  when  the  Berlin  Wall 
came  down,  we  knew  the  end  of  the  Soviet  empire  was  close  at 
hand. 

Throughout  it  all,  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  most 
notably  the  U.S. -Berlin  Brigade,  was  an  unmistakable  demonstra- 
tion of  our  commitment  to  freedom  and  liberty.  Over  the  years, 
more  than  100,000  Americans  have  served  in  Berlin,  and  time  and 
time  again  American  servicemen  and  women  demonstrated  extraor- 
dinary actions  of  heroism  and  friendship. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Hans  Phul,  who  was  standing  sen- 
try one  day  in  1964  when  a  young  East  Berliner  was  shot  making 
a  dash  for  freedom.  Oblivious  to  the  danger.  Private  Phul  jumped 
the  wall  and  carried  the  wounded  man  to  freedom. 

Or  take  for  example  of  Colonel  Halbertson,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
pilot  who  made  a  point  of  dropping  packages  of  candy  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Berlin  during  the  1948  airlift.  Or  Sidney  Socknow,  a  Holo- 
caust survivor  who  eventually  rose  to  become  a  general  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  a  commander  of  the  Berlin  Brigade.  These  Americans 
and  countless  others  have  become  an  integral  part  of  Berlin's  his- 
tory and  tradition. 

Last  week.  President  Clinton  traveled  to  Berlin  and  officially  de- 
mobilized the  Berlin  Brigade.  On  September  6,  the  Brigade,  to- 
gether with  the  British  and  French  contingents,  will  march  out  of 
Berlin.  In  doing  so,  the  nature  of  our  relationship  with  the  people 
of  Berlin  will  observably  change.  The  troops  will  be  gone,  but  we 
can  be  confident  that  the  friendly  relationship  with   the  United 
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States — between  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Berhn  will  re- 
main. 

The  State  Department  talks  in  terms  of  "new  traditions,"  with 
the  implication  being  that  links  between  the  United  States  and  the 
German  people  will  emphasize  shared  values,  common  culture  and 
greater  economic  links,  and  as  Berlin  is  about  to  once  again  become 
the  capital  city  of  a  unified  Germany,  the  city  is  about  to  assume 
a  much  greater  political  and  diplomatic  importance. 

So,  H.  Res.  476  congratulates  the  people  of  Germany  on  the  uni- 
fication of  the  nation  and  the  city  of  Berlin  as  it  prepares  to  resume 
its  position  as  the  seat  of  government  of  a  united  Germany.  It  espe- 
cially commends  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  American  people  for 
5  decades  of  sacrifice  and  steadfast  support  of  freedom,  and  it  rec- 
ognizes the  vital  contributions  made  by  our  French  and  British  Al- 
lies. 

It  reconfirms  our  NATO  commitment,  expresses  the  intent  to 
build  upon  the  excellent  relationship  with  the  people  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  read  from  a  letter  you  received  yester- 
day from  Wendy  Sherman  of  the  State  Department,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Legislative  Affairs:  "We  support  and  welcome  the  reso- 
lution. Indeed,  if  the  House  of  Representatives  adopts  the  text,  we 
would  propose  that  a  framed  copy  of  the  resolution  be  presented  to 
Berlin  authorities  by  a  senior  U.S.  official  on  appropriate  occasion. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  that  appropriate  occasion",  they  would 
hope,  is  that  date  on  September  6. 

There  are  no  financial  implications.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Any  further  discussion  on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Bereuter  for  his  initiative  in  introducing  this 
resolution  offering  the  congratulations  of  the  House  to  the  U.S. 
forces  which  will  be  withdrawing  from  Berlin  next  month  after  they 
have  successfully  completed  their  mission  safeguarding  Berlin  and 
West  Germany  through  the  many  years  of  the  cold  war. 

The  resolution  congratulates  the  courageous  people  of  Berlin 
themselves  and  our  Allies,  Britain  and  France,  who  joined  us  in 
this  sustaining  effort.  I  am  confident  that  all  the  members  of  our 
committee  are  going  to  join  in  supporting  the  resolution,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  our  pride  that  we  all  share  in  the  dedication  of  the 
brave  men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  served  in 
Berlin  during  that  period  of  time. 

As  they  withdraw  from  a  city  now  united,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
example  thev  set  will  remind  us  of  our  ability  to  defend  freedom 
even  in  the  mce  of  some  of  the  toughest  adversaries. 

So,  again,  I  commend  the  gentleman,  and  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  support  the  resolution. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  further  discussion? 

[No  response.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 
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H,  RES.  471 


The  next  order  of  business  is  consideration  of  H.  Res.  471,  which 
the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Res.  471,  to  urge  the  Government  of  Burma 
(Myanmar)  to  release  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and  open 
for  amendment. 

[H.  Res.  471  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
2d  Session 


H.  RES.  471 


To  urge  the  Government  of  Burma  (Myanmar)  to  release  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  29,  1994 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  IjEACH)  submitted  the  followng 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


RESOLUTION 

To  urge  the  Government  of  Burma  (Myanmar)  to  release 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas  in  1988,  the  Burmese  regime  brutally  suppressed 
nationwide  pro-democracy  demonstrations,  resulting  in 
the  deaths  of  several  thousand  people  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  several  thousand  others; 

Whereas  in  1989,  the  Burmese  regime  placed  under  house  ar- 
rest Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  the  daughter  of  Burma's  found- 
ing father  and  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  pro-de- 
mocracy movement; 

Whereas  in  May  1990,  the  Burmese  people  in  free  and  fair 
elections  awarded  over  80  percent  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly seats  to  the  National  League  for  Democracy; 
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Whereas  the  military  regime  responded  to  this  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  Burmese  people  not  only  by  refusing  to  re- 
linquish power,  but  by  further  cracking  down  on  opposi- 
tion politicians  and  those  who  supported  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Burma; 

Whereas  the  inhumane  practices  of  the  regime  prompted  a 
quarter  million  Rohingya  refugees  to  flee  into  Ban- 
gladesh, where  most  remain  today  in  refugee  camps; 

Whereas  in  1991,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  democracy  in  Burma; 

Whereas  in  1993,  several  past  winners  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  having  been  denied  permission  to  visit  Burma, 
traveled  to  Thailand  to  call  for  the  release  of  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi; 

Whereas  martial  law  remains  in  effect  in  Burma  today,  with 
hundreds  of  p)olitical  prisoners  in  custody,  human  rights 
frequently  violated,  and  national  minorities  driven  into 
exile; 

WTiereas  the  Government  of  Burma  has  denied  international 
humanitarian  agencies  free  and  confidential  access  to 
prisoners; 

WTiereas  the  national  convention  convened  by  the  Burmese 
Government  in  January  1993  to  begin  work  on  a  new 
constitution  does  not  have  the  mandate  of  the  Burmese 
people,  lior  appear  to  be  progressing  toward  putting  polit- 
ical power  in  the  hands  of  a  freely  elected  civilian  govern- 
ment; 

WTiereas  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
and  United  Nations  General  Assembly  have  adopted  con- 
sensus resolutions  deploring  the  human  rights  situation 
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Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  in  July 
1994; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Thailand  has  prohibited  senior 
officials  of  the  National  Coalition  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Burma  from  entering  Thailand; 

Whereas  July  19,  1994,  will  mark  the  5th  anniversary  of 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi's  imprisonment; 

Whereas  in  March  1994  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  noted  measures  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Burma  (including  the  reopening  of  universities,  the  re- 
lease of  over  2,000  political  prisoners,  the  signing  of  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  providing  for  a  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights  presence  in 
Arakan  province  to  monitor  the  voluntary  repatriation 
and  reintegration  of  Rohingya  refugees  from  Bangladesh, 
and  the  achievement  of  cease-fire  agreements  with  several 
ethnic  and  religious  minority  groups  in  Burma),  but  at 
the  same  time  deplored  the  continued  seriousness  of  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Burma;  and 

Wliereas  the  Government  of  Burma  has  for  the  first  time 
permitted  meetings  between  foreign  visitors  and  political 
prisoners  (including  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi),  but  continues 
to  deny  the  United  Nations  special  rapporteur  access  to 
Aung  San  Suu  Kjd:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved, 

2  SECTION   1.  ACTIONS  THAT  SHOULD   BE  TAKEN  BY  THE 

3  GOVERNMENT  OF  BURMA. 

4  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 

5  the  Government  of  Burma  should — 
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in  Burma  and  expressing  grave  concerns  about  the  lack 
of  progress  toward  democracy  as  well  as  abuses  such  as 
summary  and  arbitrary  executions,  torture,  forced  labor, 
and  oppressive  measures  against  women  and  ethnic  and 
religious  minorities; 

Whereiis  Burma  has  for  many  years  been  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  opium  and  heroin; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  in  each  of  the  past 
5  years  has  denied  the  Grovemment  of  Burma  certifi- 
cation under  chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  due  to  a  lack  of  cooperation  on  narcot- 
ics control  efforts; 

Whereas  credible  reports  continue  to  link  Burmese  Grovem- 
ment officials  and  military  officers  to  drug  trafficking; 

Whereas  since  1988  the  United  States  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  international  efforts  to  promote  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Burma; 

WTiereas  in  1992,  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
House  Resolution  473,  which  condemned  human  rights 
abuses  in  Burma  and  called  upon  the  President  to  seek 
a  mandatory  international  arms  embargo  against  Burma; 

\Miereas  in  fiscal  year  1993  the  Congress  earmarked 
$1,000,000  to  support  assistance  for  Burmese  refugees 
and  students  on  both  sides  of  the  Thai/Burma  border; 

Wlicreas  United  States  corporations  are  under  increasing 
pressure  from  stockholders  to  divest  their  holdings  in 
Burma  and  otherwise  to  refuse  to  do  business  in  Burma 
so  long  as  the  current  military  regime  continues  to  abuse 
the  political  and  human  rights  of  its  people; 

Wljcreas  the  Government  of  Thailand  has  invited  the  Bur- 
mese regime  to  participate  in  some  of  the  meetings  of  the 
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1  (1)    immediately    and    unconditionally    release 

2  Burma's  political  prisoners,  including  Aung  San  Suu 

3  Kyi; 

4  (2)  permit  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  an 

5  elected  civilian  government  based  upon  the  results  of 

6  the  1990  election; 

7  (3)   fully  respect  the  human  rights  and  fun- 

8  damental  freedoms  that  are  the  birthright  of  all  peo- 

9  pies; 

10  (4)  end  the  practice  of  forced  labor,  including 

1 1  portering  for  the  military; 

12  (5)  allow  free  and  confidential  access  to  all  pris- 

13  oners,   including  prisoners  of  conscience,  by  inter- 

14  national  humanitarian  agencies; 

15  (6)  implement  fully  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 

16  standing    with    United    Nations    Commission    on 

17  Human  Rights  and  create  the  necessary  conditions 

18  to  ensure  an  end  to  the  flows  of  refugees  to  neigh- 

19  boring  countries  and  to  facilitate  the  speedy  repatri- 

20  ation    and    full    reintegration,    under   conditions   of 

21  safety  and  dignity,  of  those  who  have  already  fled 

22  Burma; 

23  (7)  respect  fully  the  obligations  set  forth  in  the 

24  1949  Geneva  Conventions,  in  particular  the  obliga- 

25  tions  in  common  article  III,  and  make  use  of  such 
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1  relief  services  as  may  be  offered  by  impartial  hu- 

2  manitarian  bodies;  and 

3  (8)    take    effective    law    enforcement    actions 

4  against  those  individuals  within  the  Burmese  Gov- 

5  emment  (including  the  Burmese  military),  as  well  as 

6  those  outside  the  government,  who  are  engaged  in 

7  the  production  and  trafficking  of  illicit  narcotics. 

8  SEC.  2.  ACTIONS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  BY  THE  GOV- 

9  ERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

10  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

1 1  tives  that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other 

12  United  States  Government  officials  and  representatives 

13  should — 

14  (1)  urge  the  Grovemment  of  Burma  to  release, 

15  immediately  and  unconditionally,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 

16  and  other  political  prisoners; 

17  (2)  maintain  the  current  United  States  ban  on 

18  all  forms  of  nonhumanitarian  assistance  to  Burma; 

19  (3)  disperse  the  funds  previously  appropriated 

20  to  support  assistance  for  Burmese  refugees  and  stu- 

21  dents  along  the  Thai/Burma  border; 

22  (4)  maintain  current  limitations  on  the  provi- 

23  sion  of  bilateral  narcotics  control  assistance  to  the 

24  Government  of  Burma  until  that  government  dem- 

25  onstrates  a  genuine  commitment  to  combating  the 
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1  scourge  of  illicit  narcotics  production  and  traffick- 

2  ing; 

3  (5)  continue  to  oppose  loans  to  Burma  in  ac- 

4  cordance  with  chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 

5  sistance  Act  of  1961; 

6  (6)  consider  imposing  farther  economic  sanc- 

7  tions  against  Burma,  and  encourage  other  members 

8  of  the  international  community  to  take  similar  steps; 

9  (7)  elevate  the  issues  of  democracy  and  human 

10  rights  in  Burma  in  the  conduct  of  United  States  re- 

1 1  lations  with  other  members  of  the  international  com- 

12  munity,    particularly   in   coordination   with    Japan, 

13  China,  and  the  members  of  the  Association  of  South- 

14  east  Asian  Nations; 

15  (8)  maintain  United  States  support  for  the  ap- 

16  pointment  by  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General 

17  of  a  special  envoy  to  focus  on  conflict  resolution  as 

18  the  basis  of  national  reconciliation  andHhe  restora- 

19  tion  of  democracy  in  Burma; 

20  (9)   ensure  that,  during  the  July  1994  Post- 
21  Ministerial  Conference  of  the  Association  of  South- 

22  east  Asian  Nations,  the  Secretary  of  State  calls  on 

23  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 

24  Nations  to  support  the  international  consensus  on 

25  Burma  by  urging  the  Government  of  Burma  to  un- 
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1  conditionally  release  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  to  indi- 

2  cate  its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  a  special  envoy 

3  appointed  by  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General; 

4  (10)    maintain    the    unilateral    United    States 

5  arms  embargo  against  Burma,  and  encourage  the 

6  other  members  of  the  international  community,  most 

7  particularly    the    members    of   the    Association    of 

8  Southeast  Asian  Nations  and  the  People's  Republic 

9  of  China,  to  prohibit  arms  sales  and  transfers  to 

10  Burma; 

11  (11)   encourage  other  members  of  the  inter- 

12  national  community  to  halt  all  nonhumanitarian  as- 

13  sistance  to  Burma  or,  at  a  minimum,  to  condition 

14  any  new  official  assistance  on  significant  progress  by 

15  the   Government  of  Burma  toward   respecting  the 

16  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  its  peo- 

17  pie;  and 

18  (12)  continue  to  encourage  the  United  Nations 

19  and  its  specialized  agencies  operating  in  Burma — 

20  (A)  to  use  particular  care  to  ensure  that 

21  their  activities  meet  basic  human  needs,  do  not 

22  benefit  the  present  military  regime  in  Rangoon, 

23  and  promote  the  enjoyment  of  internationally 

24  recognized  human  rights,  and 

1  (B)  to  work  through  nongovernmental  or- 

2  ganizations  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  This  resolution  places  the  House  squarely 
behind  the  struggle  for  political  freedom  and  human  rights  in 
Burma.  It  restates  our  deep  admiration  and  support  for  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi,  and  reiterates  our  firm  conviction  that  the  people  of 
Burma  have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  same  fundamental  freedom  that 
you  and  I  have. 

The  administration  supports  the  resolution.  It  enjoys  wide  bipar- 
tisan support  in  the  committee.  Few  of  our  constituents  will  take 
note  of  what  we  do  today.  But  this  resolution  will  send  a  powerful 
message  to  the  repressive  regime  in  Rangoon.  The  brave  women 
and  men  who  daily  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Burma  will  be  heartened  and  emboldened. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolution. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ACKERMAN 

The  Chair  understands  that  Mr.  Ackerman  has  amendments  to 
the  resolution,  which,  without  objection,  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  will  report  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Amendment  to  H.  Res.  471,  offered  by  Mr.  Ack- 
erman. Page  2,  after  the  ninth  clause  of  the  preamble,  insert  the 
following. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendments  will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record,  and 
open  for  amendment. 

[The  en  bloc  amendments  follow:] 
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Amendment  To  H.Res.  471 
Offered  By  Mb.  Ackerman 

Pag«  2,  2Lfter  the  uizith  clause  of  the  preamble,  m- 
sert  the  following  new  clause: 

Whereas  credible  reporta  contiiiue  to  link  Burmese  Gov- 
emment  ij£Qcials  to  the  illegal  tra£EScking  into  Thai* 
land,  for  purposes  of  forced  prostitution,  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000  Burmoeo  women  and  girls  each  yea*-, 
many  of  whom  are  deported  back  to  Burma  infected 
with  the  virus  that  causes  the  aoquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome  (commonly  referred  to  as  tlie  *'H1V 
vinia  ); 

Page  .3,  after  the  14th  clause  of  the  preamble,  insert 
the  following  new  clause: 

Whereas  tiie  prol^lem  of  drug  production  and  trafficking 
bi  Biinxia  cannot  be  adequately  addressed  untD  there 
is  a  restoration  of  democracy  in  that  country, 
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Amendment  To  H.Res.  471 
Offered  By  Mr,  Ackerman 

Pa^  5,  af?ter  line  14,  insert  the  following  new  para- 
^aph  (and  redesignate  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly): 

1  (6)  pemiit  international  human  riglits  organiza- 

2  tions  regular  access  to  villages  and  detention  centers 

3  to  monitor  the  repatriation  of  Burmese  victims  of  il- 

4  legal  trafficking  into  Thailand  for  purposes  of  forced 

5  prostitution; 

Page  7,  line  2,  insert  before  the  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  while  continuing  and,  if  appropriate,  strength- 
ening international  efforts  through  the  United  Nations 
Dnig  Control  Program  to  reduce  and  eliminate  the  mas- 
sive her(>in  production  and  trade  from  Bunna  that  now 
threatens  the  world" 

Page  7,  after  line  19.  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph (and  redesignate  subsequent  paragraphs  aecord- 
injy^y): 

6  (9)  iirge  the  G<jvemment  of  Thailand  to  work 

7  with  the  Goverument  of  Burma  to  investigate  the  in- 

8  volvement  of  border  police  in  both  countries  in  the 
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1  illegal  trafficking  of  women,  aud  (prls  into  Tliailand 

2  for  purposes  of  forced  proAtitutiou; 

Po^  8,  begizmlng  on  line  7,  strike  "sLembers  of  the 
Associiitiun  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China"  and  inaert  "People's  Repubhc  of 
China,  Thailand,  aud  (iie  other  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeajst  Asian  Nations"; 

Pa«e  8,  line  17,  strike  "and". 

Pagt  B,  after  line  17,  insert  ihe  following  new  para- 
graph (and  redesignate  subsequent  paragn^hs  accord* 
ingly): 

3  (12)  encourage  th^  leguilatures  of  other  nations 

4  to  call  for  the  restoration  of  a  democratic  govem- 

5  ment  in  Biirzaa,  including  the  release  trom  prison  of 

6  Aung  ^sm.  Suu  Kyi  and  the  other  parliamentariani) 

7  elected  in  1990;  and 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  in  support  of  the  amendments  and  in  support  of  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  reso- 
lution, offered  jointly  by  Mr.  Leach  and  myself,  seeks  to  support  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  in  Burma. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Burma  has  been  governed  since  1988  by 
one  of  the  world's  truly  odious  regimes,  known  as  the  State  Law 
and  Order  (SLORC).  In  1990,  in  a  monumental  miscalculation,  the 
SLORC  permitted  the  holding  of  free  elections.  To  the  regime's  sur- 
prise and  consternation,  the  Burmese  people  gave  their  overwhelm- 
ing support  not  to  the  junta,  but  to  the  National  League  for  Democ- 
racy, whose  leader,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  languished  under  house  ar- 
rest. The  regime  responded  not  by  relinquishing  power,  but  by  sim- 
ply ignoring  the  election  results  and  stepping  up  its  repression. 

Coincidentally,  this  very  day  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi's  imprisonment.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  way  to 
express  our  support  for  this  courageous  woman  than  by  adopting 
this  resolution. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  that  the  SLORC 
should  hand  over  the  reins  of  government  to  those  who  in  1990 
were  elected  to  govern.  It  restates  our  admiration  and  support  for 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  It  calls  on  the  U.S.  Gk»vernment  to  elevate  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  in  Burma  in  our  diplomatic  dialogue.  It 
calls  for  greater  international  pressure  on  the  SLORC.  And  it  sends 
a  very  forceful  message  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  deal  with 
Burma  on  a  "business  as  usual"  basis. 

The  two  amendments  offered  en  bloc,  Mr.  Chairman,  basically  do 
some  housekeeping  chores  that  were  not  addressed  in  the  original 
drafting.  It  raises  the  issue  of  forced  prostitution  of  Burmese 
women  and  girls.  It  notes  that  the  problem  of  illicit  narcotics  can- 
not be  adequately  addressed  until  democracy  is  restored  in  Burma, 
and  it  encourages  the  legislatures  of  other  countries  to  join  in  call- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  democracy  and  the  release  of  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi. 

And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  en  bloc  amendment  and 
then  the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  further  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ments? 

[No  response.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  Mr.  Ackerman.  All  those  in  favor  say  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it  and  the  amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion?  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Leach,  for  bringing  the  resolu- 
tion before  our  committee  on  today,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi's  imprisonment. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  Mr.  Rohrabacher  for  his  leadership 
and  personal  interest  in  this  issue.  I  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
permission  to  insert  in  the  record  statements  by  both  Mr.  Leach 
and  Mr.  Rohrabacher  with  regard  to  this  measure. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Leach  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher  fol- 
low:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LEACH 
H.  RES.  471 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.   Let  me  thank  Chairman  Ackerman, 
our  full  committee  Ranking  Member,  Mr.  Gilman,  as  well  as  Rep. 
Rohrabacher,  and  many  others,  for  their  leadership  in  supporting  this 
very  timely  and  important  resolution  on  Burma. 

It  is  timely  for  two  reasons.   Today  in  Burma  it  is  martyr's  day, 
marking  the  tragic  assassination  in  1947  of  the  father  of  independent 
Burma,  General  Aung  San.   And  July  20  will  mark  the  sixth  year  of 
continuing  house  arrest  for  his  courageous  and  world  famous 
daughter,  Nobel  Prize  Laureate  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 

All  Members  are  of  course  familiar  with  the  tragic  circumstance 
afflicting  Burma  today.   The  Burmese  people  continue  to  be  ruled  by  a 
military  dictatorship  -  known  by  the  sinister  acronym  SLORC  -  that  is 
one  of  the  worst  human  rights  abusers  in  the  whole  of  East  Asia,  if  not 
the  world. 

Particularly  distressing  is  the  continuing  house  arrest  of  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi,  the  negation  of  the  results  of  the  May  1990  elections, 
and  the  ruling  junta's  efforts  to  manipulate  a  constitutional  convention 
in  order  to  ensconce  and  legitimize  its  military  rule. 

Meanwhile,  grave  human  rights  abuses  continue:  including 
torture,  forced  labor,  abuse  of  women,  lack  of  fundamental  freedoms, 
and  oppressive  measures  against  ethnic  and  religious  authorities. 

While  limited  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  SLORC  since 
April  1992  to  address  the  grave  human  rights  concerns  of  the 
Burmese  people  and  the  international  community,  they  have  been 
clearly  insufficient  to  date  to  demonstrate  that  change  is  real  and  not 
merely  cosmetic.   At  a  minimum,  the  SLORC  needs  to  begin  an 
immediate  and  genuine  dialogue  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 
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From  a  Congressional  perspective,  the  challenge  facing  the  U.S. 
in  advancing  our  democratic,  humanitarian  and  counter-narcotics 
objectives  in  Burma  is  to  maximize  our  limited  leverage  to  promote 
progressive  change.   While  U.S.  policy  choices  are  imperfect,  the 
resolution  lays  out  a  number  of  options  for  Administration  review. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Burma  was  once  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
fastest  growing  countries  in  Southeast  Asia.   Today  it  is  being  left 
behind  by  its  dynamic  neighbors.   Why  has  it  failed  to  live  up  to  its 
rich  potential?   Some  blame  it  on  culture  and  history,  suggesting 
Burma  is  destined  to  be  the  world's  "odd  man  out,"  that  free  markets 
and  free  ideas  can't  take  root  in  this  uniquely  isolated  land. 

My  own  view  is  that  It  is  the  SLORC's  egregious  misrule  --  rather 
than  any  historical  legacy  -  which  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  sorry 
state  of  affairs  in  Burma  today.    Indeed,  that  was  the  verdict  of  the 
people  of  Burma  in  the  May  1990  elections,  when  they  delivered  a 
devastating  rebuke  and  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  military  regime. 

To  quote  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  "The  quest  for  democracy  in  Burma 
is  the  struggle  of  a  people  to  live  whole,  meaningful  lives  as  free  and 
equal  members  of  the  world  community." 

All  Members  can  thoroughly  identify  with  those  universal  ideals. 
While  there  may  be  tactical  differences  over  how  best  to  promote 
American  interests  and  ideals  in  Burma,  the  Congress  is  certainly 
unanimous  in  its  support  for  restoring  democratic  governance,  in 
demanding  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  and 
in  ending  the  production  and  trafficking  of  illicit  narcotics. 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  time  for  this  Congress  to 
urge  the  military  leaders  in  Rangoon  to  unconditionally  release  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi  and  all  other  political  prisoners,  as  well  as  to  fully 
respect  the  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  all  the 
Burmese  people.    I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Rohrabacher 
H.  RES.  471 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  word  go  out  to  Rangoon,  we  do  not  accept  SLORC's  cos- 
metic embrace  of  civiHty.  We  are  pleased  that  the  regime  permitted  with  our  col- 
league, Bill  Richardson,  to  meet  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  Her  heroic  stand  for  free- 
dom is  an  inspiration  for  the  people  of  Burma  who  languish  in  a  relentless  system 
of  brutal  oppression. 

It  is  long  past  the  time  for  the  Rangoon  regime  to  release  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  Our 
message  to  the  Burmese  military  must  be  loud  and  clear:  Release  all  political  pris- 
oners immediately  and  begin  a  genuine  dialogue  aimed  at  rapidly  transferring 
power  to  a  democratically  elected  government. 

H.  Res.  471  will  give  hope  to  millions  of  people.  The  military  regime  in  Burma 
must  listen  to  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the  Burmese  people.  And  we  must 
speak  with  one  voice  in  support  of  their  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  support  oi  human  rights,  freedom,  and  democracy  in  Burma  is  the 
right  message  to  send  to  the  wicked  tyrants  in  Rangoon.  A  democratic  government 
in  Burma  will  bring  peace,  prosperity,  and  human  dignity  to  over  40  million  people, 
a  noble  goal  for  the  committee,  and  a  policy  objective  worthy  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

Along  with  the  promise  of  democracy  and  human  rights  for  the 
Burmese  the  international  community  seeks  honest  assurances 
from  freely  elected  Burmese  Government  officials  that  they  are 
going  to  actively  pursue  strong  drug  interdiction  efforts. 

Regrettably,  the  military  government  refused  to  step  down  and 
recently  made  deals  with  drug-growing  minorities  such  as  the  Wa 
and  the  Cokong  that  they  can  continue  to  grow  opium  as  long  as 
they  set  aside  their  armed  rebellions.  The  SLORC  profits  from  a 
Burmese  drug  trade  that  supplies  three-quarters  of  the  heroin 
reaching  our  own  Nation's  streets. 

Burma  is  the  world's  largest  source  of  illicit  opium  and  heroin 
today;  In  New  York,  the  drugs  quantity  and  purity  are  higher  than 
ever.  Free  samples  are  often  provided  to  our  youngsters  on  the 
streets,  hooking  them  on  this  powerful  narcotic. 

We  must  hold  the  Grovernment  of  Burma  responsible  for  those 
kind  of  outrages.  As  long  as  there  is  a  single  American  child  using 
Burmese  heroin,  we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  bring  that  nefarious 
traffic  it  to  an  end. 

The  recent  alarming  44  percent  increase  in  U.S.  hospital  related 
heroin  admissions  over  a  similar  6-month  period  not  long  ago  is 
stark  and  alarming  evidence  that  the  Burma  heroine  problem  can- 
not be  ignored  here  at  home. 

This  is  a  tragic  war  that  we  can't  afford  to  lose,  and  we  need  to 
focus  our  resources  and  attention  on  those  it  benefits  and  the  de- 
struction of  our  Nation's  very  fabric.  Admittedly,  the  Burmese  Grov- 
ernment's  involvement  in  the  drug  trade  has  made  it  difficult  for 
us  to  find  a  way  to  apply  our  resources  to  adequately  tackle  the 
problem. 

Fortunatelv,  the  U.N.  International  Drug  Control  Program  is  on 
the  ground  dfoing  good  work.  The  resolution  before  us  calls  on  the 
U.S.  Government  to  work  with  the  UNDCP  and  continue  those 
countemarcotics  efforts,  and  where  appropriate  we  must  seek  to 
expand  the  efforts  of  the  UNDCP. 

The  entire  world  has  a  stake  in  this  struggle,  and  UNDCP  is  our 
best  hope  today  for  any  progress  in  that  critical  area.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  the  resolution.  I 
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hope  that  next  July  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  will  be  released  and  the 
world  will  have  a  government  in  Burma  that  will  work  with  us 
against  drug  traffickers. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  or  amend- 
ment? 

[No  response.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to 
H.  Res.  471,  as  amended.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  resolution,  as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

H.  CON.  RES.  151 

The  next  order  of  business  is  consideration  of  H.  Con.  Res.  151. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Con.  Res.  151,  concerning  the  movement  to- 
ward democracy  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria.  Whereas  on 
June  12,  1993-- 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and  open 
for  amendment. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  151  follows:] 
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H.  CON.  RES.  151 


Concerning  the  movement  toward  democracy  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 

Nigeria. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Septembee  23,  1993 

Mr.  Payke  of  New  Jersey  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Mfibie,  Mr.  Abebceombie,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  HUGHES,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Gen-e  Green  of  Texas,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  HOLDEN,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Wyks,  Mr.  RICHARDSON,  Mr.  HASTINGS,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Kentcedy,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Ms.  Eddie  Bermce  Johnson  of  Tejcas,  Mrs.  Clayton,  Mr. 
DELLUiis,  Ms.  McKiNNEY,  Mrs.  Collins  of  lUinois,  Mr.  Coyn'e,  Mr. 
Kopetski,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Hilliard,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Rush,  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Raxgel,  Ms.  DeLauro,  and 
Mr.  DrxON)  submitted  the  following  concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Conunittees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Concerning  the  movement  toward  democracy  in  the  Federal 

Republic  of  Nigeria. 

WTiereas  on  June  12,  1993,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria, 
a  country  with  a  population  of  approximately 
100,000,000  people  (including  over  250  ethnic  groups) 
constituting  approximately  V4  the  population  of  sub-Sa- 
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haran  Africa,  held  a  presidential  election  in  which  over 
37  percent  of  registered  voters  participated  to  elect  a  ci- 
vilian government; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  had  joined  the  inter- 
national community  in  applying  continuous  pressure  on 
the  Babangida  military  government  in  Nigeria  to  hold 
such  election; 

Whereas  Moshood  Abiola  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
(SDP)  received  over  58.4  percent  of  the  votes,  winning 
a  majority  of  the  votes  in  20  of  the  30  States  of  Nigeria; 

Whereas  national  and  international  observers  ruled  this  elec- 
tion to  be  the  freest  and  fairest  presidential  election  in 
the  history  of  Nigeria; 

Whereas  on  June  23,  1993,  the  military  government  annulled 
the  presidential  election  of  June  12,  1993; 

Whereas  following  the  annulment  of  this  election,  over  100 
demonstrators  died  in  pro  democracy  demonstrations  in 
Nigeria,  and  hundreds  of  human  rights  activists,  pro  de- 
mocracy labor  leaders,  journalists,  students,  and  workers 
have  been  arrested  since  that  time; 

Whereas  on  August  27,  1993,  the  date  that  President-elect 
Moshood  Abiola  was  scheduled  to  take  office  in  accord- 
ance with  the  1989  Constitution  of  Nigeria — a  constitu- 
tion modeled  after  the  United  States  Constitution — the 
military  government  installed  an  interim  government;  and 

Whereas  throughout  Nigeria  strikes  were  held  in  opposition 
to  this  unelected  interim  government  which  is  now  in 
place  and  which  lacks  legitimacy  and  stability:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 
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1  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 

2  concurring),  That  the  Congress — 

(1)  strongly  supports  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria; 

(2)  stron^y  supports  the  wishes  of  the  voters  of 
Nigeria  as  displayed  in  the  presidential  election  held 
on  June  12,  1993; 

(3)  does  not  recognize  as  legitimate  the  interim 
government  in  Nigeria  installed  on  August  27,  1993; 

(4)  supports  extending  the  limited  sanctions 
now  in  place  against  this  unelected  interim  govern- 
ment to  include  trade  sanctions;  and 

(5)  encourages  the  President  to  direct  the  Unit- 
ed States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  to 
urge  the  United  Nations  Security  Council— 

(A)  not  to  recognize  as  legitimate  the  in- 
terim government  m  Nigeria  installed  on  Au- 
gust 27,  1993;  and 

(B)  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  mediate 
the  removal  of  such  interim  government  for  the 
purpose  of  instalUng  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  June  12,  1993. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  resolution  concerns  the  need  to  restore 
democracy  and  civilian  rule  in  Nigeria.  An  earlier  version  of  this 
resolution  was  reported  out  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  last  No- 
vember, the  day  before  General  Sani  Abacha  seized  power  in  Nige- 
ria. 

We  have  waited  to  move  this  resolution  to  see  if  General  Abacha 
and  his  colleagues  would  live  up  to  their  commitment  to  rapidly  re- 
store democratic  and  civilian  rule.  They  have  not. 

Nigeria  is  Africa's  most  populous  country  and  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant. It  is  the  world's  sixth  largest  oil  producer.  It  should  be  a 
leader  on  the  African  Continent. 

Unfortunately,  Nigeria's  military  leadership  has  refused  to  allow 
the  democratic  aspirations  of  its  people  to  be  attained.  The  former 
military  leader.  General  Babangida,  annulled  the  results  of  last 
June's  Presidential  election.  The  current  military  strongman,  Gen- 
eral Abacha,  has  procrastinated  and  diverted  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen. 

In  recent  weeks,  he  has  taken  steps  in  the  wrong  direction  by  ar- 
resting leaders  of  the  democratic  opposition,  including  the  pre- 
sumed winner  of  last  June's  Presidential  election,  Chief  Abiola. 

With  this  resolution,  we  strongly  condemn  Nigeria's  military  re- 
gime and  express  our  solidarity  with  the  country's  democratic  aspi- 
rations. We  endorse  the  steps  that  the  administration  has  taken  in 
support  of  democracy  in  Nigeria  and  urge  them  to  look  for  addi- 
tional means  of  influence. 

I  want  to  thank  the  leadership  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa, 
especially  Chairman  Johnston  and  Mr.  Payne,  for  their  work  and 
initiative  in  bringing  this  resolution  before  us. 

EN  BLOC  AMP:NDMENT  offered  by  MR.  PAYNE 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Payne  has  a  substitute  amendment  to 
both  the  whereas  and  the  resolve  clauses  which,  without  objection, 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  will  report  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Amendment  to  H.  Con.  Res.  151,  offered  by  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Strike  out  all  that  precedes  the  resolved 
clause 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendments  are  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and 
open  for  amendment. 

[The  en  bloc  amendments  follow:] 
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Amendment  To  a  Con.  Res.  151 
Offered  By  Mr,  Payne  of  New  Jersey 

Strike  ail  that  precedes  the  resolved  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria  and 
the  international  community  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  presidential  election  held  in  Nigeria  on  June  12, 
1993,  would  result  in  a  return  to  fall  democratic  civilian 
rule  in  Nigeria; 

Whereas  General  Ibrahim  Babangida,  the  head  of  Nigeria's 
militaiy  government  at  tlie  time  of  the  June  12,  1993, 
election,  interrupted  the  release  of  tlie  election  results  on 
June  23,  1993,  and  later  annuUed  the  election,  thereby 
preventing  a  return  to  civilian  rule; 

Whereas  the  election  process  indicated  tiiat  voters  in  Nige- 
ria— a  country  with  a  population  of  approximately 
90,000,000  individuals  comprising  250  ethnic  groups  and 
spread  across  357,000  square  miles — ^were  expressing  a 
spirit  of  national  unity  that  transcended  ethnic,  religious, 
and  regional  allegiances; 

Whereas  reported  returns  suggested  that  Moshood  Abiola  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  was  receiving  a  substantial 
m^ority  of  the  votes  cast,  leading  the  poll  in  20  of  the 
30  states  in  Nigeria; 

"Whereas  the  annulment  of  the  presidential  elections  resulted 
in  various  forms  of  civil  unrest,  \vhkih  in  turn  led  to  the 
death  of  more  than  100  individuals; 

Whereas  an  interim  government  established  by  Greneral 
Babangida  on  August  27,  1993,  and  headed  by  Ernest 
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Slionekan,  failed  to  win  the  support  of  the  Nigerian  peo- 
ple; 

Wlierens  General  Sani  Abacha  took  power  on  November  17, 
1993,  appointing  an  uneloeted  provisional  ruling  council 
to  govern  Nigeria; 

Whereas  Greneral  Abacha  and  the  provisional  ruling  council, 
upon  taking  power,  stated  their  commitment  to  an  early 
return  to  3i\'ilian  and  democratic  rule,  and  named  several 
prominent  democratic  poHtical  figures  to  serve  in  the  gov- 
ernment; 

Whereas  the  political  and  economic  conditions  in  Nigeria  have 
WTitinued  to  deteriorate  in  the  months  since  Abacha  took 
control  of  tlie  country; 

\Miereas  the  faith  of  the  Nigerian  people  in  the  viability  of 
the  nation  as  a  unified  whole  must  be  preserved,  and  the 
balkanization  of  Nigeria  guarded  against; 

Whereas  the  people  of  Nigeria  have  not  acc^epted  the  continu- 
ation of  military  rule  and  have  courageously  spoken  out 
in  favor  of  the  rapid  return  of  democratic  and  ci\'ilian 
rule; 

Wliereas  on  May  15,  1994,  a  broad  coalition  of  Nigerian 
dem^K^rats  formed  the  National  Dera(>ci*atic  CoaUtion  call- 
ing upon  the  military  govenmient  to  step  down  in  favor 
of  the  winner  of  the  June  12,  1993,  election; 

Whereas  the  confidence  of  the  Nigerian  people  and  the  inter- 
national community  in  the  prtnisional  ruling  council's 
commitment  to  the  restoration  of  democracy  can  only  be 
established  by  a  sustained  demonstration  of  a  commit- 
ment to  human  ri^ts,  due  process,  and  the  return  of  ci- 
vilian rule; 
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\\Tiereas  the  United  States  would  prefer  to  have  a  relation- 
ship with  Nigeria  baaed  upon  cooperation  and  mutual 
support  but  cannot,  ajid  will  not,  condone  or  overlook  the 
deniaJ  of  democratic  civilian  rule — against  the  clear  wish- 
es of  the  Nigerian  people — ^by  the  provisional  ruling  coun- 
cil or  any  other  body  in  Nigeria; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  support  from  the  Nigerian  authorities  on 
drug  trafficking  issues  has  recently  forced  the  United 
States  to  place  Nigeria  oii  the  list  of  countries  penaliijed 
for  failure  to  seriously  address  the  narcotics  proliferation 
issue; 

"Whereas  continuing  credible  reports  of  widespread  corruption 
and  questionable  business  practices  in  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
emmpnt^  and  the  lack  of  cooperation  in  addressing  these 
problems  by  the  Nigerian  Government,  further  under- 
mines Nigeria's  credibility  in  the  international  commu- 
nity; 

Whereas  the  steps  taken  by  the  international  community  in 
response  to  the  i-efusal  of  the  Nigerian  military'  to  relin- 
quish power  serve  both  to  encourage  the  people  of  Nige- 
ria m  their  legitmiate  struggle  for  democracy  and  to  limit 
the  ability  of  the  military  to  entrench  its  rule;  and 

WTiereas  Nigeria's  leadership  role  on  the  African  continent 
and  its  international  influence  will  be  severely  com- 
promised by  its  failure  to  rejoin  the  world  community  of 
democratic  nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Amendment  To  H.  Con.  Res.  151 
Offered  By  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey 

Strike  all  after  the  resolved  clause  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1  That  the  Congress — 

2  (1)  continues  to  support  the  Nigerian  people  in 

3  their  commitment  to  unity  and  democracy  as  evi- 

4  denced  by  their  participation  in  the  June  12,  1993, 

5  presidential  election  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nige- 

6  ria,  and  in  their  subsequent  insistence  on  the  return 

7  to  full  civilian  and  democratic  rule; 

8  (2)  endorses  the  steps  taken  by  President  Clin- 

9  ton  and  the  Administration — specifically  the  restric- 

10  tions  on  assistance  to  agencies  of  the  Nigerian  Gov- 

1 1  emment,  the  snspension  of  military  cooperation  be- 

12  tween  the  United  States  and  Nigeria,  the  restric- 

13  tions  on  travel  to  the  United  States  by  officials  of 

14  the  Nigerian  mihtary  regime,  and  the  Insistence  that 

15  full  normalization  of  United  States — Nigeria  rela- 

16  tions  depends  upon  the  restoration  of  civilian  demo- 

17  enitic  rule — to  demonstrate  United  States  opposition 

18  to  the  annulment  of  such  election  and  to  encourage 

19  the  restoration  of  fully  democratic  and  fiivilian  rule 

20  in  Nigeria; 
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1  (3)  urges  the  Administration  to  continue  aJl  ac- 

2  tions  designed  to  encourage  the  restoration  of  ci\Tl- 

3  ian  rule  in  Nigeria,  especially  the  restriction  on  trav- 

4  el  to  the  United  States  by  officials  of  the  military  re- 

5  gime,  until  concrete  and  significant  steps  have  been 

6  taken  toward  a  genuine  transition  to  a  democrat- 

7  ically  elected  civilian  government  in  Nigeria; 

8  (4)  encourages  the  Administration  to  explore 

9  additional  measures  that  mi^t  be  taken,  either  uni- 

10  laterally,    in    cooperation   with   other   nations,    or 

11  through  multilateral  institutions  such  as  the  Inter- 

12  national  Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank 

13  for  Reconsti-uction  and  Development,  to  construe- 

14  tively  encourage  the  restoration  of  democratic  and 

15  ci\'ilian  rule  in  Nigeria; 

16  (5)  requests  that  United  States  officials,  both 

17  in  the  United  States  and  in  Nigeria,  consistently  re- 

18  iterate  United  States  insistence  upon  the  rapid  re- 

19  turn  of  ei\'ilian  and  democratic  rule  in  Nigeria,  and 

20  that  United  States  Government  agencies  such  as  the 

21  United  States  Information  Agency  and  the  Agency 

22  for  Jjitemational  Development,  as  well  as  publicly 

23  supported  agen(*i«s  sncb  as  the  National  Endowment 

24  for  Democracy,  should  provide  support  for  ai^tivities 
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1  aimed  at  strengthening  democratic  forces  and  demo- 

2  cratic  institutions  in  Nigeria; 

3  (6)  condemns  the  recent  arrests  by  the  Nigerian 

4  •    military  authorities  of  Chief  Abiola  and  other  politi- 

5  caJ  leaders  and  democracy  advocates,  as  well  as  the 

6  new  restrictions  imposed  on  freedom  of  e3q)ression; 

7  and 

8  (7)  urges  Greneral  Abaeha  and  the  provisional 

9  ruling  council  in  Nigeria,  in  order  to  mnititflin  the 

10  ^'iability  of  Nigeria  and  restore  political  stability  and 

11  to  avert  the  further  deterioration  of  relations  be- 

1 2  tween  Nigeria  and  the  United  States,  to— 

13  (A)  fully  restore  freedom  of  the  press,  with 

14  access  to  all  contemporary  political  and  elec- 

15  toral  information,  fully  respect  human  rights, 

16  and  fuUy  restore  the  independence  and  author- 

17  ity  of  the  judiciary  in  Nigeria; 

18  (B)  immediately  release  Chief  Abiola  and 

19  the  other  political  leaders  and  human  rights  ac- 

20  tivists  who  have  been  arrested  or  detained; 

21  (C)  decisively  move  to  resolve  the  political 

22  crisis  in  Nigeria  by  setting  up  a  rapid  timetable 

23  for  the  full  restoration  of  ci\'iiian  and  demo- 

24  erratic  rule,  unenetmabered  by  the  military;  and 
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1  (D)  positively  respond  to  United  States 

2  and  other  international  efforts  to  constructively 

3  encourage  the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Nige- 

4  ria. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Payne  in  support 
of  his  amendments  and  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151  is  a  timely  bill  to  encourage  a  return  to  democ- 
racy and  civilian  rule  in  Nigeria.  It  is  timely  because  in  the  last 
few  weeks  Africa's  largest  and  most  prosperous  country  is  experi- 
encing a  major  oil  strike,  called  to  demand  the  release  of  M.KO. 
Abiola,  a  Social  Democrat  who  has  been  imprisoned  for  announcing 
his  claim  to  the  Presidency. 

At  least  20  people  were  killed  during  protests  in  different  loca- 
tions in  Lagos  on  Monday  of  this  week.  Demonstrations  were  also 
reported  in  Ibadan,  Nigeria's  second  largest  city.  H.  Con.  Res.  151 
was  initiated  following  the  June  12,  1993  annulment  of  the  election 
for  President  in  which  Chief  Abiola  was  reported  leading  in  20  of 
the  30  states  in  Nigeria.  The  election  was  significant  because  Nige- 
ria's 90  million,  comprised  of  some  250  ethnic  groups,  were  voting 
across  ethnic  lines  and  experiencing  a  spirit  of  national  unity  that 
transcended  religious  and  regional  alliances. 

As  we  view  daily  the  streams  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Rwan- 
dan refugees,  we  should  remind  ourselves  that  as  serious  has  this 
is  it  may  only  be  a  prelude  to  a  much  larger  disaster  that  could 
happen  in  Nigeria  if  timely  action  is  not  taken. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151  traces  the  history  of  one  promise  after  another 
by  former  military  dictator  Babangida  and  his  successor.  General 
Abacha,  to  restore  civilian  rule  with  no  positive  results.  It  points 
out  the  lack  of  support  from  the  Nigerian  authorities  on  drug  traf- 
ficking issues  that  forced  the  United  States  to  place  Nigeria  on  the 
list  of  countries  penalized  for  failure  to  seriously  address  the  nar- 
cotics issue,  an  issue  that  affects  youth  in  our  land — not  only  in  Ni- 
geria but  right  here  in  the  United  States,  in  my  community  as  well 
as  yours. 

The  U.S.  business  community  is  complaining  about  the  wide- 
spread corruption  that  is  destroying  trade  relations  and  the  lack  of 
cooperation  in  addressing  these  problems  by  the  Nigerian  Grovem- 
ment.  The  Northeast  Indiana  Better  Business  Bureau  reported 
more  than  120  of  their  firms  have  been  subject  to  a  Nigerian  scam. 
We  need  to  send  a  message  to  the  military  dictatorship  in  Nigeria 
that  we  support  the  Nigerian  people  in  their  quest  for  democracy 
and  civilian  rule,  that  we  endorse  the  steps  taken  by  President 
Clinton  to  restrict  assistance  to  various  agencies  of  the  Nigerian 
Government,  and  especially  the  suspension  of  military  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Nigeria. 

President  Clinton  also  enforced  the  ban  on  travel  to  the  United 
States  by  officials  of  the  Nigerian  military  regime,  which  included 
the  recently  held  World  Cup.  The  bill  further  encourages  the  Clin- 
ton administration  to  explore  additional  measures  that  might  be 
taken  through  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  that  will  further  encour- 
age the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Nigeria. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  encourages  increased  efforts  by  AID, 
USIA,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  to  support  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  strengthening  democratic  forces  in  Nigeria. 

The  bill  condemns  the  arrest  by  Nigerian  military  authorities  of 
Chief  Abiola  and  other  political  leaders  and  democracy  advocates 
and  urge  their  immediate  release. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  calls  upon  Greneral  Abacha  and 
the  Provisional  Ruling  Council  to  resolve  the  current  political  crisis 
by  setting  up  a  rapid  timetable  for  the  full  restoration  of  civilian 
and  democratic  rule  unencumbered  by  the  military. 

Since  Nigeria  received  their  independence  in  the  early  1960's 
they  have  been  under  military  rule  for  24  years.  As  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  nation  in  Africa,  a  major  oil  producer,  a  country 
that  the  United  States  depends  upon  for  regional  conflict  resolu- 
tion, such  as  providing  peacekeeping  troops  in  Liberia,  we  could 
hardly  allow  Nigeria  to  retreat  from  the  trend  toward  democracy 
being  embraced  by  South  Africa  and  other  African  countries,  like 
Malawi. 

We  have  reviewed  the  bill  with  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  made 
concessions,  and  we  feel  we  have  a  truly  bipartisan  effort.  I  ask  the 
committee  to  support  H.  Con.  Res.  151  today  so  we  can  quickly 
move  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  submit  the  state- 
ment by  Congressman  Dan  Burton,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  who  urges  support  for  this  resolution. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Burton  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Burton 
H.  CON.  RES.  151 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  this  resolution,  which 
was  crafted  by  majority  and  minority  staff  working  together. 

I  believe  the  language  in  this  resolution  is  fair,  timely,  and  relevant  to  the  current 
situation  in  Nigeria.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  ignore  the  political  and  economic  cri- 
sis in  Nigeria,  a  country  which  is  too  big,  and  too  important  in  the  African  context. 

The  Nigerian  people  have  been  promised  true  democratic  reform  for  too  many 
years  now,  only  to  oe  dfsappointea  time  and  time  again.  The  African  Continent 
stands  today  at  the  threshold  of  a  democratic  wave,  and  its  citizens  look  to  Nigeria 
to  lead  the  way.  But  Nigeria  cannot  play  its  proper  leadership  role  unless  its  own 
leaders  resolve  to  break  with  the  errors  of  the  past. 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  Nigeria,  and  to  other  countries  in  Africa  that  we  cannot 
countenance  dictatorship,  corruption,  and  abuse  of  human  rights. 

This  resolution  puts  the  U.S.  Congress  on  record  and  expresses  our  concern  over 
the  delay  of  democracy  in  Nigeria.  It  does  not  however  prejudge  the  current  Nige- 
rian constitutional  conference.  Rather,  it  expresses  our  desire  to  see  that  General 
Abacha  and  the  Nigerian  Government  live  up  to  their  own  commitment  to  restore 
accountable,  civilian,  democratic  rule  to  their  country. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
expressing  our  strong  support  for  democratization  in  Nigeria.  Next 
to  South  Africa,  Nigeria  is  the  African  country  best  situated  to  con- 
tribute to  the  successful  stabilization  of  the  entire  African  Con- 
tinent. 

Regrettably,  the  failure  of  the  present  military  junta  to  respect 
the  democratic  expressions  of  the  Nigerian  people  threatens  to  re- 
tard any  hopes  of  progress. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  the  able  ranking  Republican  member, 
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Mr.  Burton,  and  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bipartisan  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Payne,  for  bringing  this  resolution  before  us.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  Mr.  Payne?  Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  wonder  if  the  sponsor 
would  yield  to  a  couple  of  questions.  I  am  not  as  familiar  as  I  know 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  is  about  Nigeria,  so  I  just  want  to 
make  sure  that  I  understand  some  of  these  issues. 

One,  is  this  present  government  one  taken  over  by  force,  not 
democratically  elected? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Menendez.  And  secondly,  is  it  my  understanding  from — I 
was  trying  to  read  through  the  amendments  before  we  got  to  this 
point — that  persons  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  military  govern- 
ment presently  have  been  arrested  and  put  into  jail? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  correct. 

Let  me  just  clarify  the  first  issue.  It  was  a  military  government 
under  General  Babangida  that  said  we  will  turn  it  over  to  civilian 
rule.  When  Mr.  Abiola  was  elected  the  military  leader,  Babangida, 
said  that  we  will  not  take  the  results,  although  Western  observers 
who  were  invited  in,  primarily  from  Great  Britain  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  certified  the  election  as  being  fair  and  free.  The  General 
at  that  time — Babangida — annulled  the  election.  Then  another 
military  leader  took  over,  and  finally  a  third,  Abacha,  is  in  charge. 

So,  to  make  it  clear,  they  did  not  have  democracy.  The  election 
was  to  turn  it  over  to  a  democratic  form.  Evidently,  the  winner  of 
the  election  was  not  the  one  that  the  military  thought  would  win 
and  therefore  annulled  it. 

Mr.  Menendez.  In  essence,  they  still  control  by  force. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Menendez.  And  one  last  question.  Your  desire  is  to  increase 
sanctions  into  what?  Trade  sanctions? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes.  Trade  sanctions.  There  are  several  sanctions 
mentioned  in  the  bill.  Let  me  find  them  specifically. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Just  generally,  there  are  trade  sanctions 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes.  Right. 

Mr.  Menendez  [continuing].  In  addition  to  whatever  limitations 
that  have  been  put  in  terms  of  the  military  coming  here  and  U.S. 
assistance  and  military  operations  with  Nigeria  that  have  been 
suspended.  You  want  to  go  beyond  that? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  correct.  That  is  what  we  are  doing,  although 
we  are  still  advocating  U.S.  aid.  We  don't  want  the  people  to  suffer. 
We  have  agencies  like  NED  and  AID  and  USIA  that  would  still 
work  with  the  people,  work  with  democratic  institutions.  But  offi- 
cial military  alliances,  we  train  Nigerian  military,  those  things 
would  be  broken  off. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you.  I  would  be  happy  to  support  the 
amendments. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ments? 

[No  response.] 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  Mr.  Payne.  All  in  favor  say  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it,  and  the  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to. 

Is  there  further  discussion  or  amendment? 

[No  response.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to 
H.  Con.  Res.  151,  as  amended.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying 
aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution, 
as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

H.R.  2826 

The  next  order  of  business  is  consideration  of  H.R.  2826,  which 
the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.R.  2826,  to  provide  for  an  investigation  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  U.S.  citizens  and  others  who  have  been  missing 
from  Cyprus  since  1974. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
bill  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full  and  open  for 
amendment. 

[H.R.  2826  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2826 


To  provide  for  an  investigation  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  United  States 
citizens  and  others  who  have  been  missing  from  Cyprus  since  1974. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  2,  1993 

Mr.  Ekgel  (for  himself  and  Mr.  PORTER)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  pro\ide  for  an  investigation  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
United  States  citizens  and  others  who  have  been  missing 
from  Cvprus  since  1974. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS  AND  OTHERS  MISS- 

4  ING  FROM  CYPRUS. 

5  (a)  In\t:stigation. — As  soon  as  is  practicable,  the 

6  President  shall  undertake,  in  cooperation  \vith  an  appro- 

7  priate  international  organization  or  nongovernmental  or- 

8  franization,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whereabouts  of 

9  the  United  States  citizens  and  others  who  have  been  miss- 
10  ing  from  C^-prus  since  1974.  The  investigation  shall  focus 
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1  on  the  countries  and  community  which  were  combatants 

2  in  Cyprus  in  1974,  all  of  which  currently  receive  United 

3  States  foreign  assistance. 

4  (b)  Results  of  the  Investigation. — The  Presi- 

5  dent  shall  report  the  findings  of  this  investigation  to  the 

6  family  of  each  of  the  United  States  citizens  and  others 

7  who  have  been  missing  from  Cyprus  since  1974  and  to 

8  the  Congress.  Such  reports  shall  include  the  whereabouts 

9  of  the  missing. 

10  (c)  Returning  the  Missing. — The  President,  in 

1 1  cooperation  \vith  an  appropriate  international  organization 

12  or  nongovernmental  organization,  shall  do  everything  pos- 

13  sible  to  return  to  their  families,  as  soon  as  is  practicable, 

14  the  United  States  citizens  and  others  who  have  been  miss- 

15  ing  from  C^-prus  since  1974,  including  returning  the  re- 

16  mains  of  those  who  are  no  longer  alive. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  bill  requires  the  President  to  under- 
take as  soon  as  practicable  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  where- 
abouts of  U.S.  citizens  and  others  who  have  been  missing  from  Cy- 
prus since  1974. 

Originally,  the  administration  had  requested  that  the  committee 
refrain  from  considering  this  legislation  because  of  concerns  that  it 
would  negatively  impact  on  the  talks  with  Cyprus  on  the  issue. 
However,  since  that  concern  was  raised  these  talks  once  again  have 
become  stalemated. 

I  would  note  for  members  that  tomorrow  is  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  tragic  events  that  led  to  the  invasion  and  division  of  Cyprus. 
This  resolution,  therefore,  is  especially  timely  today,  as  it  under- 
scores our  desire  for  progress  in  resolving  this  long  and  divisive 
conflict. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Engel  for  his  work  in  bringing  this  before 
the  committee.  And  I  recognize  him  now  for  any  comments  that  he 
might  wish  to  make  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  including 
H.R.  2826  on  the  list  of  legislation  marked  up  by  the  committee 
this  morning.  And  I  want  to  just  say  that  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  yourself  and  your  staff  in  moving  this  legislation  for- 
ward. 

As  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  tomorrow  we  will  recall  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
One  of  the  most  horrific  aspects  of  that  act  of  aggression  was  the 
large  dispersal  of  the  Cypriot  population  and  the  arrest  and  dis- 
appearance of  more  than  2000  people.  In  the  wake  of  that  invasion, 
5  Americans,  1600  Greek  Cypriots  and  several  hundred  Turkish 
Cypriots  disappeared  never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

For  nearly  2  decades,  their  families  have  relentlessly  but  unsuc- 
cessfully tried  to  find  traces  of  their  beloved  ones.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  shed  light  upon  the  tragic  aspect  of  the 
Cyprus  conflict. 

One  of  the  missing  Americans,  and  there  were  5,  is  Andrew 
Kassapis  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  who  disappeared  after  being  taken 
into  custody  by  Turkish  troops.  Mr.  Kassapis  is  an  American  citi- 
zen who  was  only  17  years  old  at  the  time.  We  have  never  gotten 
realistic  information  on  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Kassapis  and  four 
other  Americans. 

By  introducing  this  legislation,  I  hope  to  obtain  for  the  suffering 
families  the  answer  for  which  they  have  longed.  H.R.  2826  directs 
the  President  to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  U.S.  citizens  and  others  who  have  been  missing  from 
CjqDrus  since  1974. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  President  to  report  to  family  members 
on  the  whereabouts  of  the  missing  and  to  return  them  or  their  re- 
mains to  loved  ones.  As  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  talks  have 
been  pending  and  have  broken  down  continuously,  and  here  it  is 
20  years  later  and  we  still  don't  have  answers. 

As  of  today,  almost  190  Members  of  Congress  have  cosponsored 
H.R.  2826.  Included  in  that  list  are  more  than  half  of  the  members 
of  this  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  And  with  your  support,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  of  members  of  the  committee,  I  believe  this 
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morning  we  will  take  an  important  step  toward  ending  the  pain 
still  endured  by  the  families  of  the  missing,  again  including  five 
Americans.  Their  questions  cannot  remain  unanswered,  and  they 
deserve  a  full  and  honest  account  of  what  happened  to  their  loved 
ones.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  2826  and  en- 
courage the  committee  to  favorably  report  this  legislation. 

After  20  years,  we  must  finally  expose  this  dark  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Cyprus  and  bring  to  light  the  fate  of  the  missing  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  further  discussion?  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  committee's  consideration  of  this  measure  calling  for  a  Presi- 
dential investigation  in  the  cases  of  those  missing  from  Cyprus 
comes  at  a  timely  juncture  and  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Engel  and  Mr.  Por- 
ter, for  their  introduction  of  this  measure. 

Tomorrow  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
Cyprus,  as  the  gentleman  referred  to,  an  event  that  has  had  lasting 
repercussions  through  Turkey's  continued  occupation  of  a  portion  of 
Cyprus.  None  of  these  repercussions  has  been  so  tragic  as  the  com- 
plete lack  of  a  resolution  of  the  more  than  1,600  missing  persons 
including  5  U.S.  citizens  whose  fate  still  remains  unknown. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  the  House,  we  have  repeatedly 
called  on  the  Oovernment  of  Turkey  and  others  who  may  have  in- 
formation to  come  forward  and  to  help  us  resolve  the  question  of 
what's  happened  to  the  more  than  1600  MIA's.  So  far  these  calls 
have  gone  unheeded. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  the  President  as  soon  as  practical  to 
undertake  an  investigation  in  cooperation  with  international  and 
other  organizations  of  the  whereabouts  of  those  who  have  been 
missing  since  the  Turkish  invasion  20  years  ago.  It  directs  the 
President  to  share  the  results  of  this  investigation  with  the  fami- 
lies of  the  missing  as  well  as  with  Congress. 

Finally,  it  would  have  the  President  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
turn to  their  families  the  missing  or  their  remains. 

Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  the  other  cosponsors  of  H.R.  2826,  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  families  and  friends  of  those  persons  miss- 
ing since  the  Turkish  invasion  certainly  have  a  right  to  know  their 
loved  one's  fate,  just  as  we  have  been  pursuing  the  MIA/POW  issue 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Some  20  years  of  diplomatic  efforts  by  the  U.N. 
and  other  organizations  have  proven  fruitless.  It  is  long  overdue  for 
a  serious  effort  by  our  Nation  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter. 
After  all,  much  information  is  almost  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Oovernment  of  Turkey,  a  close  friend  and  ally  of  our  Nation.  We 
should  make  it  clear  to  Turkey  and  anyone  else  that  may  have  in- 
formation that  this  is  an  issue  of  highest  importance. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  permission  to  insert  Congresswoman 
Snowe's  remarks  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Snowe  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MS.  SNOWE 
H.  R.  2826 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  2826,  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  an  investigation  into  the  whereabouts  of  five 
American  citizens  missing  in  Cyprus  since  the  brutal  invasion  of 
that  island  republic  by  Turkey  twenty  years  ago. 

As  a  result  of  that  invasion,  five  American  citizens  were 
taken  captive  by  a  NATO  ally  who  is  also  a  recipient  of 
substantial  U.S.  aid.   The  families  of  these  missing  Americans 
have  tried  relentlessly  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  their 
loved  ones.   Some  of  the  relatives  of  these  missing  Americans  are 
holding  a  fast  in  front  of  the  Capitol  to  mark  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  Cyprus  and  the  disappearance  of 
their  family  members.   But  Turkey,  a  fellow  member  of  NATO,  has 
so  far  declined  to  cooperate  in  learning  the  fate  of  these 
Americans. 

Turkey's  brutal  invasion  twenty  years  ago  drove  more  than 
200,000  Cypriots  from  their  homes  and  reduced  them  to  the  status 
of  refugees  in  their  own  land.   More  than  2,000  people  are  still 
missing,  including  five  American  citizens.   The  Turkish  army 
seized  forty  percent  of  the  land  of  Cyprus,  representing  seventy 
percent  of  the  island's  economic  wealth.   Barbed  wire  stretches 
across  the  country  like  an  ugly  scar,  and  armed  check  points  dot 
the  Green  Line. 

This  is  not  an  anniversary  that  anyone  should  look  forward 
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to  marking.   I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1978,  four  years 
after  the  Turkish  invasion.   That  was  also  the  year  that 
President  Carter  succeeded  in  getting  the  U.S.  arins  embargo  on 
Turkey  lifted  on  the  promise  of  an  "imminent"  breakthrough  on 
ending  the  tragic  division  of  the  island.   But  the  Turks  never 
had  any  intention  of  fulfilling  that  promise. 

Every  year  that  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have  noted  a 
cynical,  fraudulent  pattern  of  behavior  by  the  Turkish  government 
and  by  the  leader  of  the  self-proclaimed  "Turkish  Republic  of 
Northern  Cyprus."   Each  year,  there  are  hints  of  movement  and 
glimmering  hopes  of  ending  the  Turkish  occupation  and  reuniting 
Cyprus.   The  most  recent  opportunity  was  the  U.N. -sponsored  talks 
over  "Confidence  Building  Measures"  that  predictably  collapsed 
just  weeks  ago  because  of  continued  Turkish  intransigence. 

Each  year,  the  hopes  of  the  Cypriot  people  are  dashed  on  two 
bedrock  facts.   These  are,  one,  the  basic  preference  of  Mr. 
Denktash,  the  leader  of  the  Turkish-Cypriot  community,  for  the 
status  quo.   By  now,  it  should  be  clear  that  he  prefers  a  divided 
island,  even  though  his  illegal  rump  "country"  is  not  recognized 
by  the  international  community  and  is,  in  reality,  controlled  by 
Turkey.   The  second  bedrock  fact  is  that  the  40,000  Turkish 
occupation  troops  in  northern  Cyprus  are  there  only  to  enforce 
the  illegal  status  quo. 

I  realize  that  after  twenty  years  there  are  some  who  might 
wish  to  put  this  issue  aside,  and  say  that  perhaps  nothing  can  be 
done.   But  I  challenge  anyone  who  might  be  tempted  to  accept  the 
status  quo  whether  out  of  frustration  or  weakness.   Accepting  the 
status  quo  would  not  only  be  morally  wrong,  but  it  simply  is  not 
an  option. 

The  status  quo  on  Cyprus  has  always  been  unacceptable.   But 
the  dramatic  changes  in  the  world  now  call  for  putting  words  into 
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deeds.   For  so  many  years,  the  apologists  for  Turkey  have  argued 
that  our  hands  were  tied  because  of  the  need  to  support  Turkey  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.   But  that  argument  and  the  Soviet  threat 
have  both  evaporated. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  must  unequivocally 
declare  that  the  time  is  over  for  endless  bad  faith  negotiations 
and  intransigence  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  side.   The  time  has 
arrived  for  concrete  steps  to  end  the  illegal  division  of  the 
island. 

Turkey  must  also  be  made  to  realize  that  it  shares  much  of 
the  blame  for  the  repeated  failures  at  the  negotiating  table. 
The  government  in  Ankara  must  be  held  accountable  for  its 
influence  over  Mr.  Denktash  and  the  Turkish  Cypriots.   Their 
continued  intransigence  has  not  just  been  sanctioned  but 
encouraged  by  Turkey.   The  United  States  must  pressure  the 
Turkish  government  to  make  it  understand  that  it  is  in  their  best 
interests  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  end  to  its  illegal  occupation 
of  Northern  Cyprus. 

Three  months  ago,  President  Clerides  of  Cyprus  made  an 
astounding  proposal  that  would  transform  the  political 
environment.   He  proposed  that  both  the  government  of  Cyprus  and 
the  Turkish  occupation  forces  disband  their  military  forces.   He 
called  on  the  creation  of  a  new  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  that 
would  take  over  the  military  assets  of  each  side.   He  further 
offered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  U.N.  operation  from  the  resulting 
budget  savings.   This  would  shatter  the  stalemate  and  finally 
establish  an  environment  in  which  the  country  can  be  peacefully 
reunited. 

It  would  be  preferable  for  this  proposal  to  be  implemented 
by  agreement  between  the  parties.   But  we  must  also  keep  in  mind 
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the  facts  that  the  Turks  like  occupying  their  weaker  neighbor  and 
Mr.  Denktash  likes  pretending  to  rule  a  pretend  nation. 

We  must  continue  to  press  for  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
illegal  division  of  Cyprus  and  the  full  accounting  of  those 
missing  because  of  that  division.   With  the  passing  of  this  bill, 
this  Committee  is  sending  the  signal  that  the  time  for 
meaningless  words  is  passed,  and  that  only  concrete  actions  will 
be  acceptable. 
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Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bereuter. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEREUTER 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bereuter  to  H.R. 
2826.  In  the  bill  description,  delete 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full 
and  open  for  amendment. 

[The  amendment  follows:] 

An  Amendment  by  Mr.  Bereuter  to  H.R.  2826 

In  the  bill  description,  delete  "1974"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1963". 
On  page  1,  line  10,  delete  "1974"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1963". 
On  page  2,  line  2,  delete  "1974"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "between   1963  and 
1974". 

On  page  2,  line  7,  delete  "1974"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1963". 
On  page  2,  line  15,  delete  "1974"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1963". 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Engel,  is 
very  sincere  in  his  desire  to  achieve  a  final  settlement  in  Cyprus, 
ana  also  to  find  the  facts  behind  the  disappeared  persons.  I  join 
him  in  those  objectives  entirely. 

I  don't  have  a  Turkish  American  contingent  in  my  constituency. 
I  scarcely  have  been  involved  in  the  longstanding  Turkish-Greek 
debate  and  controversy.  But  in  February,  in  order  to  try  to  under- 
stand more  about  the  difficulties  between  our  two  NATO  Allies,  I 
visited  Cyprus,  and  specifically  Nicosia.  I  walked  the  line  between 
those  elements  of  Nicosia  that  are  now  separated;  neighborhoods 
that  are  left  apart,  exactly  as  they  were  20  years  ago,  cafes  still 
with  things  on  the  table  when  the  last  customers  went  out.  I  saw 
20-year-old  new  cars  in  a  building  that  was  locked  20  years  ago, 
still  sitting  there  with  a  couple  hundred  miles  on  the  odometer.  Ca- 
nadian graffiti  from  the  Canadian  peacekeepers  that  used  to  be 
keeping  peace  there,  they  finally  gave  up  and  went  home.  We  have 
British  commanders  who  are  saying  now  that  they  have  men  in 
their  units  whose  fathers  served  in  that  same  unit  in  peacekeeping 
functions  in  Nicosia.  We  have  the  interesting  juxtaposition  of  Ar- 
gentine and  British  troops,  adversaries  in  Falkland,  now  side  by 
side  on  the  line  trying  to  keep  peace  in  Cyprus.  The  CBM — con- 
fidence building  measures — talks  are  not  moving  well,  but  they  are 
the  only  game  in  town.  And  I  believe  that,  unfortunately,  perhaps 
inadvertently,  this  resolution  without  my  amendment  takes  sides. 

I  looked  at  the  issue  only  last  night,  I  must  say,  and  prepared 
an  amendment  this  morning.  All  of  you  have  apparently  received, 
as  I  did,  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  you  by  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  and  he  is  saying  as  follows: 

"While  H.R.  2826  is  a  seemingly  well-intended  piece  of  legislation 
calling  for  an  investigation  of  U.S.  citizens  and  others  missing  from 
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Cyprus  since  1974,  we  are  concerned,  however,  that  this  issue  is 
being  pursued  not  for  humanitarian  purposes  but  for  political 
ones."  I  don't  necessarily  agree  that  that  is  the  case,  but  it  may  be 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  supporters  outside  the  Congress. 

"For  most,"  he  says,  continuing,  "by  setting  1974  as  the  cutoff 
date,  the  legislation  omits  missing  Turkish  Cypriots — 659  men,  62 
women,  and  82  children — who  disappeared  between  1963  and  1974. 
Excluding  Turkish  Cypriots  not  only  sends  the  wrong  message  but 
it  is  also  unfair."  And  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

I  am  constantly  struck  by  the  hyperbole  and  the  animosity  that 
one  hears  toward  the  Greeks  in  Turkey  and  toward  the  Turks  in 
Greece.  It  is  not  a  healthy  situation.  Both  of  those  Nations,  I  think 
their  citizens  generally  watch  what  this  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
does  more  closely  than  our  own  American  citizens.  The  slightest 
movement  one  way  or  another  is  interpreted  with  great  con- 
sequences in  those  two  countries. 

I  had  a  chance  to  meet  with  President  Clerides,  who  I  think  has 
done  some  very  brave  things  in  trying  to  find  some  solutions  to 
that  problem  in  Cyprus.  I  met  too  with  Mr.  Denktash,  the  leader 
of  the  Turkish  Cypriots.  They  are  two  men  who  knew  each  other 
well.  They  went  to  the  same  schools,  had  the  same  kind  of  social 
life  at  one  time.  They  are  in  the  small  and  decreasing  generation 
of  people  who  knew  each  other,  who  lived  with  each  other,  who  did 
business  with  each  other.  And,  they  are  just  about  all  gone. 

I  think  the  best  hope  for  peace  is  to  have  those  two  people,  or 
people  like  them  that  are  in  declining  numbers,  try  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  in  Cyprus.  We  are  rapidly  losing  that  genera- 
tion of  Turkish  and  Greek  leadership  that  had  those  contacts. 

I  see  the  CBM  talks  as  at  least  the  most  effective  current  method 
for  having  some  movement  toward  peace  and  reconciliation.  Presi- 
dent Clerides  is  not  getting  much  support  from  people  in  his  own 
party. 

I  would  suggest  that  while  this  amendment,  this  resolution  is  en- 
tirely appropriate,  it  will  be  more  so  if  we  move  the  date  from  1974 
to  1963.  How  can  we  say  that  that  is  anything  but  evenhanded. 
Turkish  Cypriots  obviously  have  the  same  concern  about  the  miss- 
ing people  from  their  families  and  among  their  friends  as  the 
Greek  Cypriots  have.  If  we  are  going  to  look  at  this  issue  we  ought 
to  look  at  both  sides.  That  is  the  fair  procedure. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  quietly  vote  yes  on  my  amendment, 
quietly  vote  yes  on  the  resolution  as  amended,  send  it  to  the  floor 
and  not  be  worried  about  the  consequences  in  our  own  constitu- 
encies. Because  if  we  don't  move  this  back  and  take  a  look  at  the 
disappeared  persons  on  both  sides  of  that  tragic  line  across  the  na- 
tion of  Cyprus,  then  we  reopen  one  more  wound  in  the  U.S.  rela- 
tionship with  Turkey  and  we  are  treating  unfairly  our  two  impor- 
tant Allies. 

This  issue  will  be  given  great  visibility  in  Ankara  and  elsewhere 
and  vve  ought  to  approach  it  evenhandedly.  Therefore,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  knows  that  I  have  a  lot  of  respect 
for  him  and  the  good  work  that  he  does  on  this  committee.  But  I 
have  to  oppose  his  amendment. 

Let  me  say  that  1974  is  the  year  of  the  invasion  of  Cyprus  and 
that  is  why  1974  was  chosen.  When  Turkey  invaded  they  used  U.S. 
equipment  and  assistance,  U.S.  weaponry,  and  in  the  process,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  five  Americans  disappeared. 

We  have  people  missing  all  over  the  world.  We  don't  conduct 
American  investigations  of  these  issues  all  over  the  world.  This  one 
is  special  because  there  are  five  American  citizens  missing  because 
of  the  1974  invasion.  That  is  why  I  think  that  1974  is  appropriate, 
not  1963  or  1955  or  1958. 

Unfortunately,  the  tragedy  of  Cyprus  goes  back  many,  many 
years  between  the  Greek  Cypriot  community  and  the  Turkish  Cyp- 
riot  community.  We  can  arbitrarily  pick  any  year,  but  1974  was 
picked,  again,  because  that  was  the  year  of  the  invasion  of  Cyprus. 

I  might  point  out  also  that  all  United  Nations  resolutions  deal 
with  the  1974  date  and  deal  with  it  from  1974  to  the  present.  The 
United  States  bears  responsibility  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
missing  from  1974. 

And  I  might  say  that  hundreds  of  Turkish  Cypriots  missing  since 
that  time  would  also  be  covered  by  this  legislation.  The  frustration 
has  been  that  talks  have  been  stalemated,  as  the  chairman  pointed 
out.  Turkey  has  not  been  very  forthcoming  and  has  really  resisted 
all  attempts  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  missing,  particularly  the 
five  Americans  who  are  missing.  And  it  is  particularly  galling  that 
U.S.  weaponry  was  used  by  a  NATO  ally  and  we  cannot  get  any 
satisfactory  explanation  as  to  what  happened  to  all  five  Americans. 

So,  I  must  oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment  because  I  think 
it  would  only  dilute  the  rocus  on  the  missing  Americans  and  the 
invasion  of  1974. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Is  there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  While  I  appreciate  the  spirit  that  Mr.  Bereuter  has 
offered  his  amendment,  I  do  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Engel  and  urge  support  for  the  Engel  measure. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  think  that  there  needs  to  be  a 
date  that  we  talk  about  a  change,  and  a  drastic  change,  and  I  con- 
cur with  Representative  Engel  that  the  1974  date  ought  to  be  used 
because  we  are  primarily  concerned  about  the  missing  Americans, 
and  would  support  his  resolution. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  further  discussion  on  the  amendment? 

[No  response.] 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska.  All  in  favor  say  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  noes  have  it  and  the  amendment 
is  not  agreed  to. 

Is  there  further  discussion  or  amendment? 

[No  response.] 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  MENfENDEZ.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  speak  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2826.  And  I  want  to 
commend  Mr.  Engel  particularly  and  his  work  in  this  regard  and 
on  so  many  other  matters  on  which  I  find  myself  on  common 
ground  with  him. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  account  for  the  1614  Greek  Cypriots  and 
the  five  American  citizens  missing  since  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
Cyprus  in  1974.  We  simply  after  20  years  cannot  forget  them,  and 
we  cannot  forget  their  families.  That  is  why  I  join  as  a  cosponsor 
to  H.R.  2826,  which  asks  the  President  to  investigate  the  where- 
abouts of  U.S.  citizens.  And  though  there  may  only  be  five,  they  are 
still  five  U.S.  citizens  who  for  over  20  years  we  have  been  willing, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  forget. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  today  will  make  it  possible  for  the  meas- 
ure to  be  voted  on  the  House  fioor,  hopefully  with  a  very  strong 
vote  that  will  send  a  strong  message. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  months  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Kassapis  family  of  Livonia,  Michigan.  The  letter  was  signed  by 
Kostas  Kassapis,  the  father  of  Andy  Kassapis,  one  of  the  five  Amer- 
icans who  disappeared  in  Cyprus  in  1974. 

The  Kassapis  family  has  lived  in  anguish  since  August  20  of  that 
year,  when  their  son  Andy  was  dragged  away  by  Turkish  troops 
right  in  front  of  his  parents  in  the  village  of  Oshia.  The  last  they 
heard  of  Andy  was  in  a  message  from  the  Red  Cross  stating  that 
Andy  was  in  Amazia  Prison  in  Turkey.  As  Mr.  Kassapis  says  in  his 
letter,  "since  then  nothing." 

I  want  to  read  a  quote  from  that  letter.  Mr.  Kassapis  states,  "I 
know  that  you  understand  the  constant  suffering  that  my  wife, 
daughters  and  I  have  experienced  since  that  day  nearly  20  years 
ago  when  our  wonderful  son  Andrew  was  taken  from  our  arms.  I 
know  that  he  appreciates  your  support  for  his  cause,  but  I  also 
know  that  no  piece  of  paper  can  substitute  for  Andy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  think  about  one  of  our  sons  or  daughters,  U.S. 
citizens,  having  been  taken  away  nearly  before  our  eyes  and  not 
having,  in  essence,  heard  from  them  for  over  two  decades.  Is  the 
resolution  timely?  It  is  very  timely.  Twenty  years  is  enough. 

Now  is  the  time  after  many,  many  movements  or  delays  by  our 
admitted  Allies  to  move  this  process  forward.  If  we  as  a  nation  are 
to  stand  for  human  rights,  we  need  to  do  so  whether  it  be  friend 
or  foe.  Adoption  of  this  resolution  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
reaffirming  such  a  policy,  and  I  hope  all  of  our  colleagues  will  be 
supportive  of  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  too  have  a  statement.  I  would  like  to  insert  it 
in  the  record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so  prior  to  the  vote. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ackerman  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Ackerman 

H.R.  2826 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  wish  to  express  my  support  of  H.R.  2826  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Representatives  Engel  and  Porter,  for 
their  good  work  in  sponsoring  this  resolution.  Twenty  years  ago  on  July  20,  Turkey 
invaded  Cvprus.  As  a  result  of  the  invasion,  1,614  Greek  Cypriots  and  5  American 
citizens,  all  abducted  by  Turkish  troops  during  the  invasion,  still  remain  missing 
and  unaccounted  for.  The  bill  before  us  will  provide  for  an  investigation  of  the 
whereabouts  of  these  U.S.  citizens,  as  well  as  the  others,  who  have  been  missing 
from  Cyprus  since  1974.  Unfortunately,  the  tragedy  in  Cyprus  does  not  end  with 
the  missing.  Today,  approximately  35,000  Turkish  troops  still  occupy  37  percent  of 
Cyprus.  Additionally,  200,000  Greek  Cypriots  have  become  refugees  after  being  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes. 

Turkey's  continued  presence  in  Cyprus  is  unacceptable.  The  division  of  Cyprus 
has  resulted  in  violent  confrontations  along  the  so-called  "green-line"  for  the  last 
two  decades.  The  United  Nations,  with  U.S.  support,  has  been  promoting  an 
intercommunal  negotiating  process  aimed  at  creating  a  new  Federal  Republic  on  the 
island.  Such  a  Federal  Republic  would  be  a  bicommunal,  bizonal,  nonaligned  and 
independent  state. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  monitored  developments  in  Cyprus  most  closely.  Our 
Foreign  Affairs  Conrunittee  annually  authorizes  $15  million  to  Cyprus  with  the  in- 
tent of  promoting  bicommunal  projects,  and  to  provide  scholarship  money  to  Cypriot 
students.  Our  executive  branch  has  also  played  an  important  role  in  the  quest  to- 
ward a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  Cyprus  problem. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  Turkey's  occupation  of  Cyprus  persists.  It  is  a  blatant  viola- 
tion of  international  law  and  signines  a  complete  disregard  for  the  human  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  Since  July  1974,  the  U.N.  has  adopted  nu- 
merous resolutions  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  forces  from  Cyprus,  the  re- 
turn of  the  refugees,  and  an  account  of  the  missing.  But  Turkey  has  ignored  these 
calls  from  the  international  community.  The  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government  must  join  together  to  send  a  clear  and  unrelenting  message  to  An- 
kara: "Leave  Cyprus  now." 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  or  amend- 
ment? 

[No  response.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  ordering  H.R. 
2826  favorably  reported. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

[A  chorus  of  aye.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it  and  the  bill  is  ordered  favorably  reported. 

Mr.  Oilman.  IVIr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  would  inform  members  that  due 
to  the  timeliness  of  the  Burma  resolution  it  is  my  intention  to  try 
to  take  that  resolution  up  on  the  floor  under  unanimous  consent 
sometime  this  week.  With  respect  to  the  other  bills  and  resolutions, 
I  plan  to  ask  that  they  be  considered  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
next  week. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that  all  members  have  the 
customary  3  days  in  order  to  file  their  views  on  these  measures. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

That  concludes  the  business  of  the  committee.  We  stand  ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:03  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:07  a.m.  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

S.J.  res.  204 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will 
begin  with  consideration  of  S.J.  Res.  204,  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome.  The  Chief  of  Staff  will  report  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  S.J.  Res.  204,  a  joint  resolution  recognizing  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  an  American  center  for  independent 
study  and  advanced  research,  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full  and 
open  for  amendment. 

[S.J.  Res.  204  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
2d  Session 


S.  J.  RES.  204 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  19,  1994 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Recognizing  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  an  American 
overseas  center  for  independent  study  and  advanced  re- 
search, on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

Whereas  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  was  estabhshed 
100  years  ago  in  Italy  as  the  foremost  American  overseas 
center  for  independent  study  and  advanced  research  on 
the  fine  arts  and  the  humanities; 

WTiereas  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  has  been  a  con- 
stant, active  force  for  the  enrichment  of  American  cul- 
ture, as  year  after  year  its  Fellows  and  Residents  have 
returned  to  the  United  States,  enriched  by  the  cultural 
heritage  of  Italy,  and  have  conveyed  their  enrichment  to 
their  compatriots; 

Wliereas  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  has  maintained  and 
expanded  upon  the  basis  of  its  founding,  and  currently 
sen'es  more  than  3,000  people  annually  with  its  fellow- 
sliip  and  residency  programs,  its  unique  research  library, 
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a  series  of  summer  programs,  and  projects  in  archaeology 
and  publishing,  and  serves  thousands  of  other  people  who 
participate  in  Academy  concerts,  lectures,  symposia,  exhi- 
bitions, and  other  special  events  in  Rome  and  the  United 
States; 

WTiereas  the  central  purpose  of  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome  is  its  fellowship  program,  the  Academy  being  com- 
mitted to  identifying  and  nurturing  the  most  promising 
American  talent  available  through  the  annual  Rome  Prize 
Fellowships  competition  and  related  programs; 

Whereas  since  its  founding,  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 
has  awarded  more  than  2,500  fellowships  and  residencies 
in  the  fields  of  architecture,  design  arts,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, conservation  and  historic  preservation,  literature, 
musical  composition,  visual  arts,  classical  studies,  archae- 
ology^, art  history,  modem  Italian  studies,  and  post-classi- 
cal humanistic  studies; 

\\niereas  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  provides  its  gifted 
Fellows  and  Residents  with  the  opportunity  to  develop 
and  refine  their  professional,  artistic,  and  scholarly  po- 
tential through  working  on  their  own  projects,  interaction 
\^ith  their  colleagues,  and  association  with  members  of 
the  Italian  and  European  scholarly  and  artistic  commu- 
nities; 

Wliereas  Fellows  and  Residents  of  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome  have  included  2  Nobel  Prize  winners,  4  United 
States  Poets  Laureate,  7  National  Medal  of  Arts  winners, 
9  MacArthur  Fellows,  and  30  Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  and 
have  won  numerous  other  honors  and  awards; 

\Miereas  the  American  Academy  in  Rome's  library  contains 
111  ,000  volumes  and  ranks  among  the  world's  richest  in 
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its  holdings  in  the  fields  of  Roman  topography  and  ar- 
chaeology, and  is  further  distinguished  for  its  collection 
of  rare  books,  periodicals,  and  works  on  Italian  art  and 
architecture; 

Whereas  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  has  always  rep- 
resented and  fostered  excellence  in  scholarship,  having  a 
distinguished  scholarly  faculty,  having  many  of  its  Fel- 
lows and  Residents  go  on  to  occupy  chairs  and  posts  of 
high  responsibility  in  the  finest  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States,  having  publications  which  rival  in 
quality  the  best  that  Europe  produces,  and  having  alumni 
who  are  the  recipients  of  many  academic  degrees,  honors, 
and  awards; 

Wliereas  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  can  be  proud  of  its 
reputation  in  Roman  archaeology,  having  been  committed 
to  this  lofty  and  exacting  pursuit  from  its  very  inception, 
having  revolutionized  the  history  of  Roman  republican  ar- 
chitecture and  town  planning  by  it's  excavations  at  Cosa 
in  Etruria,  and  by  continuing  to  further  the  development 
of  the  field  through  its  perennial  engagement  in  the 
training  of  excavators  and  the  work  of  excavation; 

Wliereas  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  relies  entirely  on 
the  income  from  its  endowment,  and  the  financial  sup- 
port of  philanthropic  individuals,  foundations,  corpora- 
tions, colleges  and  universities  across  the  United  States, 
and  the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  for  the 
Humanities;  and 

Wliereas  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  is  committed  to  en- 
suring the  availability  of  the  Rome  Prize  Fellowships  to 
ftiture  generations  of  Americans  as  the  United  States  ap- 
proaches the  21st  century:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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1  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

2  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  an  American  over- 

4  seas  center  for  independent  study  and  advanced  research 

5  based  in  Rome,  Italy,  which  has  played  a  pivotal  role  in 

6  the  transference  of  culture  between  the  United  States  and 

7  Italy,  fostering  international  cultural  relations  between  the 

8  two  countries,  be  recognized  for  its  contributions  to  Amer- 

9  ica's  cultural  and  intellectual  life  on  the  occasion  of  the 
10  100th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

Passed  the  Senate  July  15  (legislative  day,  July  11), 
1994. 

Attest:  MARTHA  S.  POPE, 

Secretary. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  S.J.  Res.  204  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Moynihan  on  June  24  and  passed  the  Senate  by  voice  vote  on  July 
15. 

S.J.  Res.  204  commemorates  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  The  Academy  currently 
serves  thousands  of  people  in  a  variety  of  programs,  ranging  from 
fellowship  and  residency  programs  to  concerts,  lectures,  symposia, 
and  other  exhibitions. 

The  Academy  is  also  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  collec- 
tions of  literature  on  Roman  topography  and  archaeology,  as  well 
as  rare  books,  periodicals,  and  works  on  Italian  art  and  architec- 
ture. 

The  Academy  has  played  an  important  role  in  promoting  inter- 
national cultural  relations,  as  well  as  enhancing  U.S. -Italian  rela- 
tions, for  the  last  century  and  this  resolution  rightfully  recognizes 
the  importance  of  its  contributions. 

At  this  point,  I  know  Congressman  Oilman  will  have  a  state- 
ment. We  will  insert  that  in  the  record  in  full. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Oilman  follows:] 

Prepahkd  Statkme.vt  of  Mr.  Gilman 
S.J.  RES.  204 

The  bill  recognizes  the  many  achievements  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 
which,  for  100  years,  has  provided  a  valuable  center  for  scholarship  in  the  fine  arts 
and  humanities.  I  would  like  to  give  special  thanks  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Engel,  who  has  taken  the  initiative  in  seeing  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  enacted.  Although  we  are  working  on  the  version  adopted  by  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Engel  has  been  circulating  a  similar  measure  in  the  House  which  I  had  been 
pleased  to  cosponsor. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  has  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation  over  the 
century  of  its  existence.  It  has  been  a  center  for  learning  which  has  furthered  our 
appreciation  of  our  Western  cultural  heritage.  Since  its  founding,  the  Academy  has 
provided  its  facilities  to  over  2,500  Residents  and  Fellows  who  have  in  turn  shared 
their  learning  with  students  throughout  the  world. 

The  Academy  has  included  among  its  Fellows  and  Residents  two  Nobel  Price  win- 
ners, 4  U.S.  Poets  Laureate,  7  National  Medal  of  Arts  v/inners,  9  MacArthur  Fel- 
lows, and  30  Pulitzer  Prize  winners.  These  accomplishments  attest  to  the  Academy's 
role  in  nurturing  the  arts  and  humanities  which  enrich  us  all.  It  also  has  served 
as  an  American  link  with  the  rich  culture  of  Italy. 

I  hope  all  the  House  Members  will  now  join  in  adopting  this  resolution  which  pro- 
vides for  Congress'  befitting  recognition  of  the  achievements  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy in  Rome. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  or  amendment? 
If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  S.J.  Res.  204. 
All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 

URUGUAY  ROUND  IMPLEMENTING  LEGISLATION 

The  next  order  of  business  is  consideration  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  Uruguay  Round  implementing  legislation  which  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

[The  proposed  language  follows:] 
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[2  August  1994/p.m.] 

Proposed  Legislattve  Language  To  Implejvient 

GATT 


1  SEC.  001.  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM. 

2  •        (a)  Generally. — Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 

3  Trade  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  5651),  is  amended  by  adding 

4  at  the  end  the  following: 

5  "(g)  Consistency  With  International  Obliga- 

6  TIONS. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 

7  tion,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  administer 

8  and  earn'  out  the  progreim  authorized  by  this  section  in 

9  a  manner  that  provides  the  greatest  amount  of  export 

10  bonus  consistent,  as  determined  by  the  President,  with  the 

1 1  obligations  undertaken  by  the  United  States  set  forth  in 

12  the  Uruguay  Round  Agreements.  To  the  extent  provided 

1 3  in  appropriation  Acts,  any  reduction  in  budget  outlay  for 

14  carrying  out  this  section  that  results  from  compliance  with 

15  this  subsection  shall  be  offeet  by  increases  in  budget  out- 

16  lay  for  other  Federal  agricultural  export  programs  carried 

17  out  in  conformity  with  such  obligations.". 

18  (b)  Sense  of  Congress  with  Respect  to  Pro- 

19  gram. — It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 

20  should  consider  whether  the  activities  under  the  export  en- 

21  haneement  program  under  section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
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1  Trade  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  5651)  should  no  longer  be 

2  limited  to  responses  to  unfair  trade  practices. 

3  SEC.  002.  EXPORT  SALES  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FROM  COM- 

4  MODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  STOCKS. 

5  Section  1163(a)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 

6  (7  U.S.C.  1731  note)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 

7  period  at  the  end  the  following:  "nor  be  inconsistent,  as 

8  determined  by  the  President,  with  the  obligation  of  the 

9  United    States   under   schedule   XX — United   States   of 

10  America  annexed  to  the  Marrakesh  Protocol  to  GATT 

11  1994". 

1 2  SEC.  003  MISCELXANEOUS  CONFORMING  REPEALS. 

13  (a)  Public  Law  98-332.— Section  106  of  PubUc 

14  Law  98-332  (98  Stat.  287)  is  repealed. 

15  (b)     Agricultural    Appropriations    Act    of 

16  1984. — Section  625(A)  of  the  Agriculture,  Rural  Develop- 

17  ment,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1984,  as 

18  grv'en  the  force  of  law  by  section  101(d)  of  PubUc  Law 

19  98-151  (97  Stat.  972)  is  repealed. 

20  (c)  Agriculture  Act  of  1956. — Section  203  of  the 

21  Agriculture  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1853)  is  repealed. 

22  SEC.  004.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  USE  OF 

23  VEGETABLE  OILS  IN  DONATION  PROGRAMS. 

24  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  insofar  as  it  is  con- 

25  SLStent  with  the  obhgations  undertaken  by  the  United 
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1  States  set  forth  in  the  Uruguay  Round  Agreements,  the 

2  use  of  vegetable  oils  should  be  majdmized  in  donation  pro- 

3  grams  to  developing  countries  and  emerging  democracies. 

4  SEC.  005.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  USE  OF 

5  BANKS  FOR  COOPERATIVES  AND  THE  FARM 

6  CREDIT  SYSTEM  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  AGRI- 

7  CULTURAL  EXPORTS. 

8  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 

9  consider  whether  it  is  advisable  to  expand  the  abilities  of 

10  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives  and  the  Farm  Credit  System 

1 1  to  participate  in  the  financing  of  activities  relating  to  the 

1 2  export  of  agricultural  conmiodities  and  products. 

13  SEC.  006.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  INTER- 

14  NATIONAL  FOOD  ASSISTANCE. 

15  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 

16  should  increase  its  contribution  of  bona  fide  food  assist- 

17  ance  to  developing  countries  and  should  initiate  consulta- 

18  tions  with  other  donor  countries  aimed  at  increasing  the 

19  contributions  of  those  countries  as  well. 
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Amendment  to  Uruguay  Round 
Implementation  Act 

Insert  in  the  appropriate  place  the  foDowing: 

1  SEC.  .  MEMBERSHIP  IN  WTQ  OF  BOYCOTTING  COUN- 

2  TRIES. 

3  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  tliat  the  Ti-ade  Kep- 

4  i*esentative  shouJd  vigoroaaly  oppose  the  axhnission  into 

5  the  World  Trade  Organization  of  any  country  which, 

6  through  its  laws,  rejEfulations,  official  policies,  or  govem- 

7  mental  praxjtices,  fosters,  imposes,  complies  with,  furthers, 

8  or  supiwrts  any  boycott  to  which  section  8(a)  of  the  Ex.- 

9  port  Administration  Act  of  1979  applies,  including  requir- 

10  ing  or  encouraging  entities  within  that  countiy  to  reftise 

11  to  do  business  with  persons  who  do  not  comply  with  re- 

12  quests  to  take  any  action  prohibited  under  section  8(a) 

13  of  that  Act. 
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Amendment  to  Uruguay  Round 
Implementation  Act 

Insert  in  the  appropriate  place  the  foDowing: 

1  SEC. .  AFRICA  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY. 

2  (a)    Development    of   PoLicy. — ^The   President 

3  shonld  develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive  trade  and 

4  development  policy  for  Africa. 

5  (b)  Reports  to  Congkess. — The  President  shaJl, 

6  not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

7  ofthis  Act,  and  annually  thereafter  for  a  period  of  4  years, 

8  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  steps  taken  to 

9  carry  out  subsection  (a). 


84-381  0-94-7 
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Amendment  to  Uruguay  Round 
Implementation  Act 

Strike  sdction  101(b)  and  insert  the  Mowing: 

1  (b)  Entry  Into  Force.— The  President  may  accept 

2  the  Uruguay  Bound  Agreements,  in  accordance  with  arti- 

3  de  XIV  of  the  WTO  Agreement,  and  implement  article 

4  Vm  of  the  WTO  Agreement  when  all  of  the  following 

5  countries  have  accepted  the  Uruguay  Bound  Agreements 

6  and  have  become  members  of  the  WTO: 

7  (1)  The  European  Union,  and  each  of  its  mem- 

8  ber  conntries. 

9  (2)  Japan. 

10  (3)  Canada. 

1 1  (4)  Mexico. 

12  (5)  Such  other  foreign  countries  whose  partid- 

13  pation  in  the  Uruguay  Bound  Agreements  the  Presi- 

14  dent  considers  to  be  necessary  for  the  efEectbe  oper- 

15  ation  of  the  those  Agreements,  and  to  ensure  ade- 

16  quate  benefits  for  the  United  States  under  those 

17  Agreements. 
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Chairman  HAMILTON.  Under  fast-track  authority  for  trade  legis- 
lation, we  are  engaged  in  what  is  referred  to  as  a  "mock  markup." 
Under  these  procedures,  committees  of  iurisdiction  recommend  to 
the  administration  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  within  their  ju- 
risdiction that  would  implement  a  trade  agreement. 

The  administration  subsequently  will  submit  draft  legislation  to 
Congress.  The  administration  bill  then  cannot  be  amended,  only 
voted  up  or  down. 

The  leadership  and  the  administration  currently  intend  for  the 
legislation  to  be  submitted  prior  to  the  August  recess  and  to  be 
voted  on  in  September. 

The  committee  meets  on  this  legislative  language  principally  to 
protect  our  jurisdiction.  We  will  consider  several  provisions.  On 
most,  we  share  jurisdiction  with  other  committees. 

The  draft  legislative  language  that  was  provided  to  members  last 
week  contains,  first,  provisions  on  agricultural  export  promotion  re- 
ported by  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Policy,  Trade  and  Envi- 
ronment. I  understand  that  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
taken  action  on  similar  provisions. 

Members  have  before  them  new  legislative  language  that  takes 
that  action  into  consideration.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Gejoenson  to  explain 
that  in  a  moment. 

Secondly,  a  sense  of  Congress  provision  that  the  United  States 
should  oppose  admission  to  the  WTO  of  countries  that  comply  with 
the  Arab  boycott.  This  provision  modifies  only  slightly  a  provision 
adopted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  makes  clear  that 
the  language  refers  to  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  boy- 
cotts. 

Third,  a  directive  that  the  President  develop  a  policy  and  submit 
a  report  on  trade  and  development  for  Africa.  This  provision  also 
was  adopted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Finally,  a  provision  providing  the  necessary  authority  for  the 
President  to  accept  U.S.  membership  in  the  WTO  and  provide  cer- 
tain privileges  and  immunities.  This  specific  language  was  worked 
out  by  the  administration  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  will  be  included  in  that  committee's  recommendations. 

Without  objection,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Oilman  on  GATT  will  be 
entered  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Oilman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Oilman 
URUGUAY  ROUND  IMPLEMENTATION  ACT 

I  would  like  to  indicate  our  concerns  over  the  unresolved  funding  issue  in  light 
of  the  fact  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  estimates  that  the  Uruguay  Round 
agreement  will  reduce  tax  revenues  by  a  net  total  of  $11  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  In  particular,  it  is  our  understanding  that  the  administration  is  planning  to 
increase  taxes  by  up  to  $3  billion  to  partijilly  offset  the  net  reduction  in  revenues 
resulting  the  GATT  tariff  reductions. 

I  would  accordingly  urge  the  administration  to  delay  its  efTorts  to  secure  final  pas- 
sage of  the  GATT  implementing  legislation  until  this  issue  and  other  concerns  of 
the  Republican  leadership  are  resolved,  including  the  rules  governing  the  proposed 
World  Trade  Organization  and  the  extension  of  the  fast-track  authority  for  subse- 
quent trade  agreements. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  need  for  the  implementing 
legislation  to  include  specific  provisions  that  would  protect  the  defense  industrial 
base  and  national  security  of  this  country. 
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For  example,  in  numerous  districts  across  the  country,  zinc  alloy  manufacturers, 
which  have  a  critical  role  in  supplying  our  military's  communications  and  defense 
requirements,  face  an  immediate  and  devastating  reduction  in  the  levels  of  tariff 
protection. 

I  would  urge  you  to  do  your  utmost  to  ensure  that  the  GATT  implementing  legis- 
lation afford  sufTicient  protection,  including  monitoring  and  other  actions,  to  these 
and  other  industries  supplying  our  industrial  and  defense  requirements. 

I  believe  that  key  officials  in  your  administration  have  already  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  include  these  kind  of  provisions  in  the  implementing  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple, in  a  May  19  letter  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Mickey  Kantor  indicated  that  the 
administration  was  exploring  the  possibility  of  monitoring  zinc  alloy  imports  "with 
a  view  to  taking  action  to  protect  our  national  security." 

In  closing,  I  would  also  like  to  share  with  you  the  concerns  of  my  colleagues  re- 
garding the  possible  impact  of  the  implementing  legislation  on  the  1.8  million  men 
and  women  who  work  in  the  textile  and  apparel  industries.  Please  provide  us  with 
the  information  you  have  regarding  the  impact  on  our  labor  force  ana  our  trade  bal- 
ance of  tariff  reciuctions  and  a  quota  phase-out  on  textile  imports. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  PoHcy,  Trade  and  Environment  to 
explain  the  subcommittee's  action. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you.  The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Pol- 
icy, Trade  and  Environment  adopted  USTR  recommendations  on 
the  Export  Enhancement  Program,  dairy  export  sales  and  three 
general  export  promotion  programs  to  conform  with  the  Uruguay 
Round  Agreement. 

The  subcommittee  also  recommended  that  EEP  be  funded  at  the 
maximum  levels  allowed  under  GATT  and  that  savings  in  export 
subsidies  be  applied  to  other,  permissible  agricultural  export  pro- 
gram. 

A  provision  on  table  eggs  has  been  dropped  in  exchange  for  writ- 
ten assurances  from  USDA  that  eggs  will  be  funded  at  the  greatest 
possible  levels  under  EEP. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  substitute  that  incorporates  some  addi- 
tional provisions  to  reflect  action  taken  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee on  programs  that  fall  within  our  jurisdiction  and  other  issues. 
The  additions  include: 

Sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should  consider  wheth- 
er the  EEP  mandate  should  be  broadened  beyond  unfair  trade 
practices; 

Sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  use  of  vegetable  oil  should  be 
maximized  in  donation  programs  to  developing  countries  and  the 
emerging  democracies; 

Sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should  consider  allow- 
ing Banks  for  Cooperatives  to  engage  in  export  financing;  and 

Sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  should  increase  its 
contributions  of  bona  fide  food  aid  to  developing  countries  and 
should  initiate  consultations  with  other  donor  countries  to  have 
them  also  increase  their  donations. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Are  there  any  further  comments? 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Roth. 

MR.  roth's  proposed  ADDITIONAL  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  Roth.  Without  objection,  I  would  like  to  include  an  amend- 
ment in  this  provision,  a  recommendation  for  the  dairy  export  in- 
centive program. 
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No  farm  group,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  more  deeply  affected  by  GATT 
than  America's  162,000  dairy  farmers  and  the  hundreds  of  dairy 
product  manufacturers.  Some  30,000  dairy  farmers  are  in  my  home 
State  of  Wisconsin,  as  are  many  of  the  Nation's  dairy  processors 
and  cheese  manufacturers.  Not  only  does  GATT  cancel  the  section 
22  protections  against  foreign  dumping,  but  it  requires  a  two-thirds 
cut  in  the  volume  of  dairy  products  that  are  covered  under  our  ex- 
port sales  support  programs. 

The  Uruguay  Round  was  supposed  to  level  the  playing  field  for 
agriculture.  But  that  did  not  happen.  Instead,  the  GATT  locks  in 
the  differency  system  between  Europe's  aggressive  support  pro- 
grams and  our  lower  support  levels.  To  show  the  unfairness  of  the 
GATT  agreement  to  American  dairymen,  consider  this  fact:  after  a 
6  year  phase-in,  Europe's  dairy  industry  will  be  eligible  for  20 
times  the  export  support  that  American  farmers  can  receive.  Clear- 
ly this  is  unfair.  Worst  of  all,  there  are  still  reports  circulating  in 
Congress  our  Government  will  cut  our  export  support  program 
even  below  the  levels  allowed  under  GATT. 

In  the  committee  bill,  we  already  recommend  that  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program  be  funded  at  a  maximum  level  allowed  under 
GATT.  My  amendment  adds  the  same  recommendation  for  the 
Dairy  Export  Incentive  Program,  which  funds  like  EEP,  but  is  au- 
thorized in  law  for  our  dairy  industry. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  include  this  amendment. 

[The  language  follows:] 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROTH 


1  Add  at  the  end  the  following: 

2 

3 

4  SEC.   .  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  DAIRY 

5  EXPORT  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM. 

6  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretan-  of  Agri- 

7  culture  should  cany  out  the  dairj''  export  incentive  pro- 

8  gram  under  section  153  of  the  Food  Securitj^  Act  of  1985 

9  (15  U.S.C.  713a-14)  so  as  to  encourage  exports  of  dairj'^ 

10  products  to  the  maximum  degree  possible  consistent  with 

1 1  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  United  States  set  forth 

12  in  the  Uruguay  Round  Agreements. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  gentleman's  provision  is  germane  to 
the  GATT  implementing  legislation.  It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Without  objection,  the  Chair 
would  include  it  in  the  package  of  recommendations  to  be  sent  to 
the  administration  by  this  committee. 

Are  there  any  other  comments  from  my  colleagues? 

Mrs.  Meyers. 

MRS.  MEYERS'  CLARIFYING  LANGUAGE  ON  AFRICAN  PROVISION 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Is  this  the  appropriate  time  to  offer  language  on 
African  trade  and  development  policy? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  This  is  clarifying  language  offered  by  Mrs. 
Meyers  to  the  section  on  African  trade  and  development  policy. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  This  is  a  very  modest  change,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
adds  three  words  in  the  fourth  line  where  it  says  development  pol- 
icy for  Africa,  I  would  like  to  say  "development  policy  for  the  coun- 
tries of  Africa." 

[The  language  follows:] 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mrs.  Meyers  to  the  Amendment  on  Africa  Trade  and 

Developme.nt  Policy 

Line  4,  insert  after  "for",  "the  countries  or. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  It  seems  it  would  be  a  little  more  precise,  accurate. 
The  countries  of  Africa  are  so  different,  and  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  develop  and  implement  50  countries  and  receive  trade  and 
development  policy  for  an  entire  continent  didn't  seem  as  precise 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  offer  that  amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion?  If  not,  without 
objection,  the  language  submitted  to  the  administration  will  reflect 
that  change. 

Is  there  further  discussion? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  have  an  amendment  that  is  perhaps  not 
germane  to  this  committee.  I  would  like — I  would  seek  the  chair- 
man's guidance  as  to  perhaps  how  I  should  proceed. 

It  deals  with  changes  in  the  GATT  implementation  language, 
that  basically,  I  believe,  would  undermine  the  U.S.  patent  system 
and  is  a  cause  of  concern  for  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  believe  the  changes  being  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion are  not  necessitated  by  the  Uruguay  Round  of  negotiations, 
but  are  actually  being  slipped  into  the  GATT  implementation  lan- 
guage in  a  way  that  would  help  certain  interest  groups  in  our  coun- 
try and — to  the  detriment  of  American  inventors. 

The  amendment  that  I  would  like  to  propose  is — suggested 
that— just  the  following:  the  length  of  U.S.  patent  terms  shall  be 
20  years  from  the  date  of  filing  or  17  years  from  the  date  of  grant, 
whichever  is  greater. 

That  language,  included  in  what  we  eventually  end  up  voting  on, 
would  take  care  of  the  problem  that  we  see,  the  challenge  that  we 
see  to  our  current  patent  rights  as  presented  by  GATT. 

Is  there  any  recommendation  you  would  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
to  how  I  should  proceed  to  see  that  this  amendment  gets  the  type 
of  consideration  that  we  think  it  warrants? 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  I  have  not  seen  the  lan- 
guage of  your  amendment.  I  have  been  advised  that  it  is  outside 
the  scope  of  the  committee's  jurisdiction,  as  you  yourself  recognized 
in  your  opening  comments.  Therefore,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  me 
to  deal  with. 

I  suggest  that  you  approach  the  appropriate  committee  of  juris- 
diction and  request  that  they  include  your  amendment  in  its  rec- 
ommendations. I  understand  we  have  representatives  of  the  USTR 
here  working  on  this  issue.  Perhaps  Mr.  Shapiro  could  make  a  com- 
ment on  it  if  that  would  be  helpful  to  you. 

Mr.  Shapiro,  please  identify  yourself  and  your  position  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  SHAPDto.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Ira  Shapiro,  General  Counsel 
at  USTR. 

In  terms  of  Mr.  Rohrabacher's  concern,  we  have  been  working 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  private  sector  to  try  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  the  patent  concerns  that  have  been  raised  by  you 
and  several  others.  Frankly,  we  are  exploring  with  them  the  possi- 
bility of  up  to  a  5-year  term  extension  if  an  application  is  subject 
to  an  interference  proceeding  or  a  secrecy  order;  and  a  number  of 
other  steps  that  they  seem  to  think  are  moving  in  a  direction  that 
would  give  them  some  comfort. 

If  possible,  we  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  this  and  let  you 
know  where  it  is  and  see  if  it  meets  your  concerns. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  All  right. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

If  not,  without  objection,  the  Chair  would  propose  sending  a  let- 
ter to  the  administration  transmitting  the  legislative  language  be- 
fore us  as  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  did  vou  have  some  additional  comments? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  full  statement  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bereuter  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BEREUTER 
URUGUAY  ROUND  IMPLEMENTATION  ACT 


Mr.  Qiairman  (Mr.  Hamilton) ,  Ranking  Minority  Member  (Mr.  Oilman) ,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  cpportunity  to  offer  ny  limited  reccgranendations  an  the 
Administration's  draft  inplonenting  language  for  the  Uruguay  Round  Final  Act. 
In  April,  U.S.  Trade  Ri^aresentative  Mickey  Kantor  signed  the  Uruguay  Round 
trade  agreement  with  r^aresentatives  frcm  125  nations.  Hiis  agreement,  ^diile 
substantially  less  than  I  hoped  for  and  had  esqjected  until  the  end  of  the 
negotiaticns,  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  significant  eliminaticn  of  trade 
barriers  in  the  history  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  GATT. 

I  think  it  is  worthvAiile  pointing  out  that  we  are  only  considering  a 
small  portion  of  the  draft  inpleraenting  legislation,  yet  that  small  portion  — 
vtiich  addresses  uuumitments  to  reduce  agricultural  e^qxart  subsidies  —  was 
perhaps  the  most-contentious  issue  in  the  entire  consideration  and  negotiation 
of  the  Urvquay  Round.  If  not  for  the  dramatic  "Blair  Htxise  Accord"  on 
agricultural  trade  between  the  U.S.  and  the  E.G.  (vdiich  I  mi^t  incidentally 
add  was  successfully  negotiated  ty  the  Bush  Administration  and  Ambassador 
Carla  Hills)  —  we  wcfuld  not  be  here  today.  As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  and 
one  of  the  leading  proponents  of  the  United  States'  Section  301  Oilseeds  case 
against  the  European  Connunity  (v*iich  ultimately  helped  force  the  European 
Oontnunity  to  agree  to  reduce  agricultural  subsidies) ,  I  can  truly  say  that  our 
consideraticxi  of  this  inportant  agreement  is  long  overdue.  Iherefore,  I  take, 
very  seriously,  our  consideration  of  this  iirplementing  legislation. 

First,  I  clearly  believe  the  Uruguay  Round  trade  agreement,  if 
inplemented,  will  substantially  inprove  the  world  trade  environment  for  many 
irdustricil  and  service  sectors  and  especially  the  agricultural  sector.  I  have 
been  a  longtime  proponent  of  efforts  to  include  agricultural  trade  under  world 
trade  rules.  As  one  of  the  world's  most  carpet  it  ive  producers  of  agriculturcil 
oanraodities,  the  United  States  stands  to  gain  the  most  from  disciplined  and 
enforceable  trade  rules  in  this  very  inportant  industry. 

Mr.  CJiairroan,  since  1947  and  the  inception  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  member  nations  have  cooperated  to  write  international  trade 
rules  for  nearly  all  industries.  However,  for  many  reasons,  these  nations 
have  been  unable  to  coc^aerate  and  form  global  trade  rules  for  agriculture. 
The  Uruguay  Round's  most  ambitious  task  was  to  forge  basic  rules  for  this 
important  secrtuar.  Althou^  it  took  longer  than  planned,  this  is  clearly  one 
of  the  single  most  inportant  accomplishment  of  the  Urvjguay  Round. 

By  including  agricultural  trade  under  world  trade  rules  for  the  first 
time  ever,  the  Uruguay  Round  is  projected  to: 

•  Increase  U.S.  Agricultural  ejqxDrts  from  $1.6  -$4.7  billion  by 
year  2000  and  from  $4,7  -  $8.7  billion  by  2005,  with  grain  and 
aniTiwT  products  etooounting  for  75%  of  the  increase. 

•  Increcise  net  farm  sector  income  by  as  much  as  $1.3  billion  in 
2000  and  by  as  much  as  $2.5  billion  in  2005.  This  could  help  to 
reduce  government  spending  on  agricultural  subsidies  by  roughly 
the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Uruguay  Round  trade  agreement  is  projected  to  have 
this  positive  effect  on  U.S.  agriculture  becaiise  it  acconplishes  the  following 
four  essential  tasks: 
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1)  It  rediioes  and  prohibits  many  trade-distorting  internal  subsidies 
and  other  agricultureLL  policies.   (Becavise  U.S.  agricailturEd  prcxluoers  have 
eOready  been  forced  to  take  serious  budget  cuts,  they  will  not  be  eiffected  by 
internal  subsidy  reduction  agreements  reached  under  the  accord.) 

2)  It  reduces  trade  distorting  and  price  depressing  export  subsidies. 
(Uhfortunately,  the  Clinton  Administration  was  farced  to  accept  a  Eurcpean 
union  proposaLL  to  more  gradually  reduce  their  trade-distorting  agricultural 
export  subsidies.  Hxis  ocinjrtiiiiise  r^aresented  a  retreat  frcm  the  dranatic 
Blair  House  agricultural  accord  previously  negotiated  by  the  Bush 
Administration  which  would  have  prohibited  the  European  Union  frcm  subsidizing 
an  additional  8.1  million  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  over  the  six  year  pbzise-out 
period) . 

3)  It  ocnvexts  non-tariff  barriers  to  tariff  equivalents,  binding  all 
tariffs  and  reducing  both  existing  and  new  tariffs  over  time.  (Ihis  binding 
of  tariffs  incidentally  will  have  its  most  significant  inpact  on  developing 
and  newly  developed  countries  entering  the  World  Trade  Organization.  For 
instance,  the  nefw  binding  tariff  rates  aure  already  having  a  beneficial  inpact 
en  Taiwein's  WTO  accession  negotiations  with  United  States  trade  officials.) 

4)  It  establishes  a  science-based  system  to  discipline  agricultursd 
trade  rules,  and  therefore,  makes  it  more  difficult  for  iirporting  nations  to 
discriminate  agadnst  U.S.  a^pricultural  conmodities  on  illegitimate  health  and 
safety  claims. 

Clearly  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Uruguay  Round  trade  agreement  will  have  a 
positive  overall  effect  on  the  U.S.  agricultural  industry  \(*iich  currently 
enjoys  an  annual  $18  billion  trade  surplus.  To  Nebraska's  grain  and  livestock 
producers,  this  agreement  is  perhaps  most  beneficial.  CXir  grain  producers 
export  nearly  one  out  of  every  three  acres,  so  export  subsidy  reducticsTS 
(which  fjLll  more  draistically  on  European  Union  producers)  will  better  enable 
them  to  oonpete  for  foreign  markets  by  "leveling  the  playing  field." 
Additionally,  these  grain  producers  should  benefit  indirectly  from  greater 
market  access  to  countries  like  Korea,  vAiere  Nebraska's  livestock  producers 
expect  to  export  a  lot  more  grain-fed  meat  products. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  Uruguay  Round  agreement's 
overwhelmingly  beneficial  effect  on  U.S.  agriculture,  I  am  quite  concerned  by 
several  actions  recently  taken  by  the  Administration  to  inplement  this 
iiiportant  accord. 

First  and  most  inportant,  the  Administraticxi's  reooranendation  for 
iuplementing  the  most  contentious  issue  during  the  Uruguay  Round  negotiations 
—  the  reduction  of  export  subsidies  for  grain  —  sinply  gives  them  far  too 
nuch  discretion  to  utilize  the  Export  QThancement  Program  at  levels  below 
those  agreed  to  in  the  Uruguay  Round.  Mr.  Chaiman,  the  Clinton 
Administration  has  already  agreed  to  changes  in  the  Blair  House  Aooord  ^Aiich 
will  allow  the  European  Uhicn  to  export  an  additional  8.1  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  flour  over  the  six  year  phase-out  period.  Ttierefore,  I  strongly 
support  the  Boonomic  Policy  Trade  and  Environment  Subocmnittee's 
reoconendation  that  the  inplonenting  legislation  be  changed  so  the 
Administration  is  required  to  use  the  Export  Enhancement  Program  (EEP)  to  the 
greatest  or  MiHwmi  eactent  allowable  under  the  GKTt  agreement.  I  think  this 
change  is  absolutely  necesseury  to  ensure  that  our  vAieat,  vegetable  oil,  and 
egg  exporters  are  given  a  level  playing  field  frcm  the  negotiated  GAIT 
agreement. 

Secondly  Mr.  Chaiman,  it  has  been  widely  r^xarted  that  the  Clinton 
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Administration  may  attaipt  to  make-i?)  lost  tariff  revenues  frac  inplementaticai 
of  the  Utuguay  Round  by  farcing  unnecessary  and  inprudent  budget  cuts  on  the 
U.S.  agricultural  industry.  While  I  believe  there  is  a  strong  justification 
for  waiving  the  budget  act's  application  to  the  Uruguay  Round  inplementation 
legislation  beraus<='  the  increased  econanic  activity  generated  imder  the 
enhanced  trade  fron  the  Uruguay  Round  would  generate  more  corporate  and 
iixii vidua!  inoane  tax  revenue  than  the  lost  tariff  fees  even  in  the  first 
year,  I  urge  the  Admiiustraticn,  at  a  mininum,  to  fund  all  U.S.  agricultural 
export  subsidy  programs  to  the  full  extent  permitted  by  the  value  and  volume 
export  subsidy  reduction  ocnmitments  undertaken  in  the  Uniguay  Round. 

Finally,  I  support  efforts  by  the  coalition  of  food  and  agricultural 
interests  to  request  that  the  Administration  shift  current  funding  from 
Uruguay  Round  reduced  or  disallowed  programs  to  certain  "green  box"  subsidy 
programs  which  are  permitted  to  be  increased  under  the  Uruguay  Round 

agreement. 

In  ♦•>><!»  regard,  I  aa  especially  pleased  and  grateful  to  the  Chninmn 
(Mr.  Gejdensan)  for  including  a  reocmaendation  fron  this  Manber  in  the 
subccomittee's  dretft  ioplenenting  language  which  is  now  included  in  the  full 
oaanittee's  inplementing  langueige.  This   language  ensures  that  GATT-unposed 
reductions  in  agricultunl  eacport  programs  such  as  the  Bi^ort  Enhancaoent 
Program  will  be  redirected  to  other  agricultund.  export  programs  including: 
General  Sales  Manager  (GSM)  eicport  credit  guarantees,  P.L.  480  Food  Aid, 
Mzurket  Prcmotion  Program,  and  other  long-tem  Market  Developnent  export 
assistance  |;ii-<-«jyjntvQ  which  are  considered  by  GATT  to  be  "legal"  or  so-called 
"green  box"  subsidy  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  initiative  is  especicilly  inportant  to  ensure  that  the 
U.S.  maint2iin  a  viable  and  ocnpetitive  $18  billion  trade  surplus  agricultural 
industry,  and  it  will  greatly  help  to  pnanote  U.S.  medium  and  hi^-value 
agricultural  exports  to  emerging  markets  in  the  world's  developing  countries. 
Over  24  agricultural  organizations  including  the  Coalition  for  Food  Aid,  the 
major  cannodity  groups,  cind  the  major  farmer  r^resentative  organizations 
support  this  initiative  which  I  offer  as  it  will  help  to  ensure  the 
corpetitiveness  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  CheLLnnan,  American  agricultural  producers  have  been  forced  to  mate 
significant  agricultural  subsidy  reductions  in  recent  Farm  Bills  and 
agriculture  appropriations  acts.  Ihe  Uruguay  Round  negotiations  talce  into 
acctxmt  these  past  cuts  in  agricultural  subsidies  and  U.S.  fanners  were 
assured  during  the  Urugxjay  Round  negotiations  that  recent  internal  agriculture 
subsidy  reducticris  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  ccramitments  made  in  that 
agreement.  It  would  be  especicilly  harmful  if  the  Clinton  Administration 
decided  to  "unilaterally  disarm"  the  U.S.  agricultural  industry  ty  reducing 
agricultural  subsidies  permitted  under  the  Uruguay  Round  agreeanent.  If  the 
United  States  chooses  such  an  unrealistic  strategy,  foreign  agricultural 
producers  and  nations  will  gladly  take  over  traditicaial  U.S.  markets  and  beat 
us  to  lucrative  markets  emerging  in  the  world's  develcping  countries. 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  like  to  summarize  a  couple  of  points  and 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you 
very  much. 

With  respect  to  lines  12  through  17,  I  am  especially  pleased  and 
grateful  to  the  subcommittee  Chairman,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  for  includ- 
ing recommendations  of  this  member  in  the  subcommittee's  draft 
implementing  language  now  included  in  this  full  committee's  im- 
plementing language.  The  language  ensures  that  GATT-imposed 
reductions  in  agriculture  exports  programs  such  as  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program  will  be  redirected  to  other  agricultural  export 
programs,  including  the  general  sales  manager,  GSM  export  guar- 
antees, Public  Law  480  food  aid,  market  promotion  program  and 
other  long-term  market  development  export  assistance  programs 
which  are  considered  by  GATT  to  be  legal  or  so-called  "green  box" 
subsidy  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members,  this  initiative  is  especially  important  to 
ensure  the  United  States  maintains  a  viable  and  competitive  $18 
billion  trade  surplus  agriculture  industry.  It  will  greatly  help  to 
produce  U.S.  medium-  and  high-value  agricultural  exports  to 
emerging  markets  in  the  world's  developing  countries. 

Over  24  agricultural  organizations,  including  the  Coalition  for 
Food  Aid,  the  major  commodity  groups  and  the  major  farm  rep- 
resentative organizations  support  this  initiative  which  I  offered,  as 
it  will  help  to  ensure  the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  agriculture  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Gejdenson,  are  you  available?  If  I  could  just  engage  in  a  brief 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman,  on  line  16,  it  refers  to  Federal  agri- 
culture export  programs.  Originally,  I  had  suggested  to  the  legisla- 
tive counsel  that  we  needed  to  clarify  that  it  included  international 
food  assistance  programs,  but  he  has  come  back  to  me  with  the  un- 
derstanding the  term  "Federal  agriculture  export  programs"  does 
indeed  include  international  food  assistance  programs — including, 
but  not  limited  to  Public  Law  480.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  has  had  a  chance  to  become  familiar  with  that  question;  and  if 
he  agrees  with  this  gentleman,  it  is  our  intent  that  international 
food  assistance  programs  be  covered  by  the  term  "Federal  agri- 
culture export  programs"  and  indeed  that  that  is  what  the  legisla- 
tive counsel  assures  us  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  there  is  no  objection,  then,  the  Chair 
will  transmit  a  letter  to  the  administration  with  the  legislative  lan- 
guage before  us  as  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  CON.  RES.  250 

The  next  order  of  business  is  consideration  of  H.  Con.  Res.  250, 
which  the  chief  of  staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Con.  Res.  250,  concurrent  resolution,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  support  of  efforts  by  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  Mexico,  and  the  major  political  parties  and  concerned 
members  of  civic  society  in  Mexico,  to  reform  Mexico's  political  and 
electoral  processes  and  ensure  free  and  fair  elections. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full  and  open 
for  amendment. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  250  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
2d  Session 


H.  CON.  RES.  250 


Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  support  of  efforts  by  the  Government 
of  Mexico,  and  the  m«oor  poHtical  parties  and  concerned  members  of 
civic  society  in  Mexico,  to  reform  Mexico's  political  and  electoral  processes 
and  ensure  free  and  fair  elections. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  17,  1994 

Mr.  BOMOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  TORRICELLI,  Mr.  Bermax,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  F'raxk  of  Massachusetts,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Meek,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Rush,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mrs.  Thurman,  Ms.  Velazquez,  and  Mr. 
W'^'NN)  submitted  the  following  concurrent  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  support  of  efforts 
by  the  Government  of  Mexico,  and  the  major  political 
parties  and  concerned  members  of  civic  society  in  Mexico, 
to  reform  Mexico's  political  and  electoral  processes  and 
ensure  free  and  fair  elections. 

Wliereas  the  United  States  and  Mexico  share  a  common  bor- 
der; 

Wliereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
Mexico  have  extensive  cultural  and  historical  ties  that 
bind  together  families  and  communities  across  national 
boundaries; 
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Whereas  a  close  relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  based  on  mutual  respect  and  understanding,  is 
important  to  the  peoples  of  both  nations; 

Whereas  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  which 
is  designed  to  increase  trade,  promote  expanded  economic 
activity,  and  enhance  cooperation  on  issues  of  mutual  in- 
terest between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  entered 
into  force  on  January  1,  1994; 

Whereas  the  implementation  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  presents  new  opportunities  for  an  even 
closer  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico; 

Whereas  the  development  of  such  a  relationship  is  currently 
hampered  by  several  obstacles,  including  allegations  of 
irregularities  in  Mexico's  electoral  process; 

Whereas  since  1929  Mexico's  ruling  Revolutionary  Institu- 
tional Party  has  maintained  exclusive  control  over  Mexi- 
co's electoral  apparatus,  including  voter  registration  lists 
and  processes,  vote  tabulation  systems,  and  all  bodies  re- 
sponsible for  election  oversight,  review,  and  certification; 

WHiereas  assertions  have  previously  surfaced  that  the  ruling 
party  has  inappropriately  manipulated  this  apparatus  to 
win  municipal,  state,  and  federal  elections; 

Wliereas  specific  instances  of  electoral  irregularities  and 
fraud  were  widely  reported  during  elections  held  in  the 
State  of  Yucatan  in  December  1993,  including  voter 
turnout  rates  that  approached  or  exceeded  100  percent  in 
at  least  20  voting  districts  and  a  statewide  electrical 
power  failure  as  ballots  were  being  counted; 

Wliereas  specific  instances  of  electoral  fraud  were  widely  re- 
ported during  elections  held  in  the  State  of  Morelos  in 
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March  1994,  including  massive  manipulation  of  the  elec- 
toral registry; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  State's  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices  for  1993  outlines  continuing  re- 
ports of  serious  abuses  of  human  rights  and  labor  rights, 
and  serious  abuses  of  indigenous  populations  in  Mexico, 
which  many  analysts  trace  to  a  lack  of  genuine  democ- 
racy in  Mexico's  political  system; 

Whereas  this  history  and  pattern  of  events  have  contributed 
to  growing  concerns  on  the  eve  of  national  elections 
scheduled  for  August  1994  about  political  and  social  sta- 
bility in  Mexico,  highlighted  by  armed  unrest  in  the  State 
of  Chiapas,  and  by  civil  demonstrations  calling  for  demo- 
cratic reform  throughout  the  country; 

Whereas  Mexican  leaders  from  across  the  political  spectrum 
have  recognized  the  need  for  political  and  electoral  re- 
form and  have  begun  to  take  steps  to  achieve  these  goals; 

Wliereas  in  January  1994  Mexico's  major  political  parties 
joined  together  in  an  agreement,  known  as  the  Agree- 
ment for  Peace,  Democracy  and  Justice,  designed  to  re- 
form Mexico's  electoral  system  and  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  free  and  fair  elections; 

Wliereas  this  agreement  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  election-monitoring  authority  and  require- 
ments that  all  parties  receive  fair  treatment  by  the  mass 
media; 

AMiereas  the  Government  of  Mexico  announced  in  February 
1994  its  intention  to  present  an  electoral  reform  package 
to  a  special  legislative  session  of  the  Mexican  Congress, 
including  provisions  that  would  place  international  visi- 
tors at  polling  stations,  guarantee  egalitarian  media  ac- 
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cess  for  all  political  parties,  and  put  the  Federal  Elec- 
toral Institute  under  nonpartisan  direction; 

Whereas  the  Mexican  Congress  met  in  a  special  session  in 
March  1994  to  adopt  the  constitutional  amendments  that 
are  needed  to  form  the  basis  of  these  electoral  reforms, 
and  met  in  April  and  May  1994  to  adopt  the  necessary 
statutory  changes; 

Whereas  the  presence  of  international  observers  can  enhance 
the  confidence  of  the  Mexican  people  that  their  votes  will 
be  respected;  and 

Whereas  the  spirit  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment requires  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  cooperate 
in  achieving  high  standards  of  democracy:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 

2  concurring),  That  the  Congress — 

3  (1)  expresses  its  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 

4  Government  of  Mexico  and  the  major  political  par- 

5  ties  and  concerned  members  of  civic  society  in  Mex- 

6  ico  to  reform  that  country's  political  and  electoral 

7  processes  and  to  ensure  free  and  fair  elections; 

8  (2)  urges  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  the 

9  major  political  parties  and  concerned  members  of 

10  ci\ic  society  in  Mexico  to  implement  fully  in  law  and 

1 1  in  practice,  in  advance  of  the  August  1994  elections, 

12  the  reforms  enumerated  in  the  Agreement  for  Peace, 

13  Democracy     and      Justice      of     January      1994, 

14  including — 
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1  (A)  the  establishment  of  impartial  and  au- 

2  tonomous  electoral  authorities  at  the  federal, 

3  state,  and  local  levels; 

4  (B)   guaranteed  egalitarian  access  to  the 

5  media; 

6  (C)  assuring  the  reliability  of  the  electoral 

7  register  and  voter  identification  lists;  and 

8  (D)   prohibition  of  the  use  of  public  re- 

9  sources  for  the  benefit  of  any  political  party  or 

10  electoral  campaign;  and 

11  (3)  endorses  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Gov- 

12  ernment  of  Mexico,  and  the  major  political  parties 

13  and  concerned  members  of  civic  society  in  Mexico,  to 

14  representatives   of  the   United   Nations   to   provide 

15  technical  assistance  to  domestic  Mexican  election  ob- 

16  senders,  supports  the  expansion  of  that  invitation  to 

17  include  full  scale  international  observation  of  the  up- 

18  coming  elections,  and  encourages  representatives  of 

19  the  United  Nations  to  work  closely  and  directly  with 

20  domestic  Mexican  observers  during  that  process. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  First,  let  me  express  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. He  has  been  very  diligent  in  his  leadership  and  hard  work 
on  this  issue  and  exceedingly  cooperative  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  with  the  chairman  to  bring  this  resolution  forward. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Torricelli  will  have  substitutes 
to  both  the  whereas  and  resolved  clauses  of  the  resolution,  which 
I  support. 

This  resolution,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Torricelli,  will  clearly  state 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Congress  for  democracy  in  Mexico  and  for 
the  efforts  of  the  Mexican  Government,  political  parties,  and  the 
Mexican  people  to  enhance  and  strengthen  their  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

Mexico  is,  of  course,  an  important  friend  and  neighbor  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  extensive  ties  that  bind  our  two  nations 
and  a  relationship  based  on  mutual  respect  and  understanding. 
Courageous  efforts  have  been  made  by  Mexico  to  strengthen  its 
economy  and  remove  barriers  between  our  two  nations.  NAFTA  is 
a  symbol  of  these  changes  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  our  changing  rela- 
tionship. It  is  in  this  spirit  of  friendship  and  deepening  ties  that 
this  resolution  also  welcomes  important  reforms  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple have  undertaken  to  strengthen  democratic  institutions  and 
their  electoral  process. 

On  January  27,  all  of  Mexico's  parties,  including  the  opposition 
parties,  signed  an  historic  agreement  to  strengthen  democracy  and 
effect  significant  electoral  reforms.  Through  negotiation  and  com- 
mitment they  are  effecting  important  changes  in  Mexico's  electoral 
process.  We  applaud  these  efforts.  The  Mexican  people  place  great 
importance  on  free,  fair  and  open  elections.  The  level  of  civic  in- 
volvement in  the  current  electoral  process  is  an  indication  of  the 
significance  of  changes  under  way. 

We  trust  that  recent  reforms  will  be  fully  implemented,  and  will 
pave  the  way  for  successful  elections  on  August  21. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  looks  forward  to  a  productive 
relationship  with  the  new  Mexican  Congress  and  with  the  new 
Mexican  President. 

EN  BLOC  AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TORRICELLI 

Mr.  Torricelli  has  two  amendments  which,  without  objection,  will 
be  considered  en  bloc.  The  chief  of  staff  will  report  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Strike  all  that  precedes  the  resolved  clause  and 
insert  the  following 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  and  open  for 
amendment. 

[The  en  bloc  amendments  follow:] 
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AME^fDMENT  TO  H.  CON.  RES.  250 

Offered  By  Mr.  Torricelu 

Strike  all  that  precedes  the  resolved  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Mexico  share  a  common 
border, 

WTiereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peoplj 
of  Mexico  have  extensive  cultural  and  historical  ties 
that  bind  together  families  and  communities  across 
national  boundaries; 

WTiereas  a  close  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  based  on  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing, is  important  to  the  people  of  both  nations; 

WTiereas  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement, 
which  is  designed  to  increase  trade,  promote  ex- 
panded economic  acti\ity,  and  enhance  cooperation 
on  issues  of  mutual  interest  among  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  entered  into  force  on 
January  1,  1994; 

Wliereas  the  implementation  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  presents  new  opportunities  for  an 
even  closer  relationship  among  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico; 

WTiereas  this  relationship  wUl  be  furthered  by  free  and 
fair  elections  in  Mexico  on  August  21,  1994; 

WTiereas  Mexican  leaders  from  across  the  pohtical  spec- 
trum and  representatives  of  cr\ic  society  recognized 
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the  need  for  political  and  electoral  reform  and  have 
taJcen  steps  to  achieve  these  gosds; 

Whereas  recent  reforms  being  implemented  in  Mexico 
seek  to  overcome  pre\ious  assertions  of  electoral 
irregularities  which  have  been  highlighted  by  civil 
demonstrations  and  political  unrest; 

Whereas  in  January  1994,  Mexico's  major  political  par- 
ties joined  together  in  an  agreement,  known  as  the 
Agreement  for  Peace,  Democracy,  and  Justice,  de- 
signed to  reform  Mexico's  electoral  s}'stem  and  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  free  and  fair  elections; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Electoral  Institute  has  invited  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Nations  to  pro^^de  tech- 
nical assistance  and  financing  to  domestic  Mexican 
election  observers  who  request  this  support  to  help 
foster  their  independence,  nonpartisanship,  and  ob- 
jecti\'it\';  and 

Wliereas  the  spirit  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  facilitates  cooperation  in  achie^ing  high 
standards  of  democracv:  Now,  therefore  be  it 
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Amendment  To  H.  Con.  Res.  250 
Offered  By  Mr.  Torricelu 

Strike  all  after  the  resolved  clause  and  insert  the  fol- 
lov^ing: 

1  That  the  Congress — 

2  (1)  expresses  its  support  for  efforts  undertaken 

3  by  the  Government  of  Mexico,  the  major  political 

4  parties,  and  civic  groups  to  reform  Mexico's  political 

5  and  electoral  processes  and  for  their  ongoing  efforts 

6  to  ensure  free  and  fair  elections; 

7  (2)  welcomes  steps  taken  in  recent  months  by 

8  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  nation's  pohtical 

9  parties  to  increase  the  impartiality  of  the  Federal 

10  electoral  authorities,  review  the  accwraucy  of  the  voter 

1 1  registry  list,  ensure  fair  media  access,  and  reform 

12  campaign  finance  practices,  in  accordance  with  the 

13  commitments    enumerated    in    the    January    1994 

14  Agreement  for  Peace,  Democracy,  and  Justice,  and 

15  encourages  continues  progress  on  electoral  reform; 

16  (3)    applauds   the   invitation   extended  by  the 

17  Government  of  Mexico,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 

18  major  political  parties  and  concerned  members  of 

19  ci\ic  society,  to  representatives  of  the  United  Na- 

20  tions  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  financing  to 
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1  domestic  Mexican  election  obsen'ers,  and  encourages 

2  representatives  of  the  United  Nations  to  work  closely 

3  and  directly  with  Mexican  obsen'ers  during  the  elec- 

4  toral  process; 

5  (4)  takes  note  of  the  efforts  of  the  Mexican  do- 

6  mestic  obser\'er  groups  to  encourage  citizen  partici- 

7  pation  throughout  the  electoral  process  and  to  con- 

8  tribute  to  the  success  of  this  process  by  serving  as 

9  monitors  during  the  August  21,  1994,  presidential 

10  and  congressional  elections; 

11  (5)  welcomes  the  opportunity  made  available  by 

12  the  Mexican  Congress  for  international  \'isitors  to  be 

13  present  during  and  to  witness  such  elections;  and 

14  (6)  expresses  the  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the 

15  Government  of  Mexico,  the  major  political  parties, 

16  and  concerned  members  of  ci^'ic  society  to  reform 

17  the  electoral  process  will  be  successful,  and  lead  to 

18  elections  that  are  accepted  by  all  parties  as  fair  and 

19  valid. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Torricelli  is  recognized  in  support  of 
his  amendments  and  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement  I  would  like 
entered  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Torricelli  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Torricelli 
H.  CON.  RES.  250 

The  elections  later  this  month  in  Mexico  represent  a  pivotal  moment  in  that  coun- 
try's history.  Six  years  of  astute  economic  policies  have  humbled  inflation,  reduced 
the  budget  deficit  and  attracted  international  investment.  But  recent  events — such 
as  the  uprising  in  Chiapas — show  that  Mexico  still  faces  overwhelming  social  prob- 
lems that  imperil  both  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved  to  date  and  the  pros- 
pects for  future  advancement. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  issues  raised  by  the  Chiapas  rebels,  the  guarantee  of  free  and 
fair  elections  remains  the  most  basic  and  the  most  essential.  For  there  can  be  no 
real  progress  on  issues  such  as  poverty  and  land  reform  unless  Mexicans  are  guar- 
anteed the  right  to  freely  and  legitimately  elect  their  own  leaders. 

When  Congressman  Bonior  and  I  began  work  on  this  resolution  last  spring,  there 
were  few  signs  that  this  month's  elections  would  be  different  from  past  elections  in 
Mexico,  many  of  which  have  been  marred  by  allegations  of  fraud.  While  a  package 
of  electoral  reforms  had  been  agreed  to  by  Mexico's  major  political  parties,  imple- 
mentation of  those  reforms  appeared  to  be  moving  very  slowly.  And,  the  tragic  as- 
sassination of  PRI  presidential  candidate  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio  led  many  to  question 
whether  hardline  members  of  the  ruling  party  would  undertake  reform  when  faced 
with  an  election  they  could  actually  lose. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  however,  that  in  the  3  months  since  we  first  drafted  H.  Con. 
Res.  250,  significant  progress  has  been  made.  As  a  result  of  reforms  enacted  by  the 
Mexican  Congress,  private  citizens  will  be  selected  through  lottery  to  oversee  the 
voting  booths  and  will  be  joined  by  representatives  of  the  political  parties.  These  of- 
ficials will  be  watched  by  Mexican  election  observers  trained  bv  the  United  Nations. 
In  addition,  the  voter  lists  are  being  scrutinized  by  independent  auditors  and  the 
vote  count  safeguarded  from  computer  fraud. 

Despite  this  progress,  legitimate  concerns  remain  that  this  spirit  of  electoral  re- 
form has  not  reached  all  elements  of  the  ruling  party.  Opf)osition  parties  are  still 
unhappy  with  media  coverage  of  their  candidates.  There  are  also  accusations  of  po- 
litically motivated  violence  and  concern  over  possible  voter  intimidation  in  the  rural 
areas. 

My  hope  is  that  the  resolution  before  us  today  will  be  taken  as  it  is  intended — 
as  an  encouraging  word  from  the  United  States  in  support  of  free  and  fair  elections 
in  Mexico.  The  resolution  has  been  modified  since  its  original  introduction.  Several 
clauses  have  been  removed  that  may  have  been  viewed  as  an  effort  simply  to  criti- 
cize Mexico  for  its  past.  What  we  have  now  is  a  resolution  that  looks  to  the  future 
by  encouraging  all  parties  to  abide  by  the  spirit  and  law  of  the  electoral  reforms. 

This  resolution  continues  the  efforts  over  the  years  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  AfTairs,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  advocate  for 
the  true  exercise  of  democracy  in  the  hemisphere.  As  we  have  done  in  regard  to  El 
Salvador  and  the  Dominican  Republic  this  year,  and  Nicaragua,  Peru  and  so  many 
other  countries  in  the  past,  we  are  sending  a  message  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  is  behind  them  in  their  quest  to  freely  elect  tneir  own  leaders. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  resolution  and  securing  its  ap- 
proval by  the  full  House. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  diligent  work 
in  bringing  this  resolution  forward  and,  indeed,  in  finding  common 
language.  The  resolution  is  offered  by  Mr.  Bonior  and  myself  and 
has  the  unanimous  support  of  our  subcommittee.  I  particularly 
want  to  thank  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  through  whose  leadership, 
as  well,  we  are  able  to  bring  the  resolution  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mexico  is  at  a  point  of  iudgrnent  in  its  history, 
not  simply  because  it  is  choosing  new  leadership,  but  because  the 
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question  of  how  it  will  choose  its  new  leadership.  Whether  or  not 
the  Mexican  people  feel  that  they  have  been  given  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  new  leadership,  whether  or  not  indeed  at  this 
point  in  its  history  Mexico  will  be  ruled  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  social  peace  of  Mexico  in 
the  coming  years,  its  economic  opportunities,  and  how  the  country 
will  be  developed. 

There  is  no  question  there  have  been  impressive  strides  made  in 
improving  the  electoral  process  of  Mexico.  The  independent  com- 
mission has  done  a  masterful  job  in  preparing  for  the  elections.  The 
preparation  of  lists,  voter  identification  cards,  and  sharing  of  infor- 
mation has  greatly  contributed  to  a  far  better  atmosphere  to  con- 
duct these  elections.  Indeed,  there  will  also  be  some  limited  num- 
ber of  foreign  observers. 

There  are,  however,  questions  that  remain:  continuing  difficulties 
with  access  to  the  media;  whether  or  not,  through  the  elections, 
there  will  be  access  to  voter  participation  rolls;  and  indeed,  wheth- 
er or  not  there  is  the  continuing  will  of  electoral  authorities  that 
will  map  their  impressive  efforts  to  prepare  for  the  elections,  be- 
cause in  the  final  analysis,  no  preparations  on  paper  can  substitute 
for  the  goodwill  of  electoral  and  political  figures  in  actually  con- 
ducting the  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years,  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
have  improved  our  relations  and  indeed  have  embarked  upon  a 
common  economic  future.  There  has,  however,  during  this  process, 
been  an  unusual  change  in  the  political  relationship.  As  the  coun- 
tries have  been  closer  economically,  we  have  held  Mexico  to  a  lower 
rather  than  a  higher  standard.  Because  of  our  understandable  need 
to  be  deferential  to  her  sovereignty  and  her  political  sensitivities, 
we  have  tended  to  see  her  elections  and  hold  her  to  standards  that 
are  not  equal  to  those  of  our  other  close  allies  and  indeed  other 
states  in  the  region — we  do  not  want  to  disturb  Mexican  sensibili- 
ties— so  on  questions  of  media  access,  fairness  to  opposition  politi- 
cal parties,  access  to  lists,  participation  of  foreign  observers,  we  in 
the  international  community  have  not  had  the  same  insistence  that 
we  might  have  had  in  the  Dominican  Republic  or  El  Salvador  or 
Nicaragua.  Indeed,  the  preparations  for  these  elections  promise  the 
potential  of  a  better  election  in  Mexico  than  is  held  in  these  other 
countries,  but  the  promise  and  the  reality  could  still  be  different. 

There  is  a  reality  in  Mexico  that  is  far  different  than  often  ap- 
pears in  the  popular  press  in  the  United  States.  There  is  civil  un- 
rest; doubts  and  opposition  to  political  parties  about  the  fairness  of 
the  elections;  great  concern  among  the  voters  about  the  credibility 
of  their  votes;  continuous  complaints  about  access  to  the  media; 
and  tragically,  potentially,  questions  of  political  violence  only  last 
week  in  the  State  of  Chiapas.  We  serve  no  interest  in  this  country 
and  none  of  those  of  us  who  wish  friendship  for  Mexico  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  armed  rebellion  taking  place  in  Chiapas 
and  great  concern  about  political  stability  if  the  Mexican  people 
themselves  do  not  believe  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  in  these  elec- 
tions. 

The  subcommittee  today  offers  a  balanced  resolution,  congratu- 
lating Mexico  on  the  preparations  that  have  been  made  and  the 
hopes  of  all  Mexicans  for  a  genuine,  free,  and  fair  electoral  process. 
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We  note,  however,  the  diflficulties  of  the  past  and  some  of  the  cur- 
rent problems  that  exist. 

It  is  done  with  full  respect  for  Mexican  sovereignty,  but  recog- 
nizes a  higher  truth;  that  higher  truth  is  that  it  serves  no  friend- 
ship in  terms  of  turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  reality  of  the  problem 
and  ignores  the  history  of  difficulties. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  decided  upon  a  common  eco- 
nomic future.  That  invariably  also  means  that  in  terms  of  security 
and  our  political  relationship,  there  is  a  greater  responsibility  to  be 
aware  of  events  and  to  understand  the  difficulties.  The  Mexican 
people  themselves  feel  they  have  not  been  dealt  with  fairly, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  resolution  in  that  spirit  and  in  that 
hope  that  the  Mexican  people  themselves  will  find  that  when  these 
elections  have  been  concluded,  the  international  community  gen- 
erally, the  United  States  particularly,  stood  with  their  aspirations 
for  free  and  fair  electoral  process. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  want  to  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Bob  Torricelli,  for  working  so  cooperatively  on 
this  resolution.  I  think  it  reflects  a  bipartisan  spirit  about  our 
hopes  and  aspirations  with  regards  to  the  Mexican  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Mexicans  go  to  the  polls  in  what  is  expected 
to  be  record  numbers  on  August  21,  they  will  have  a  process  re- 
flecting a  confluence  of  political  will,  Presidential  vision  for  reform, 
compromise  by  the  major  political  parties  and  insistence  on  the  in- 
tegrity in  the  electoral  process  by  the  Mexican  voters  themselves. 

Between  22  and  27  million  voters  are  expected  to  go  to  the  polls 
on  the  21st;  it  will  be  the  largest  voter  turnout  in  Mexican  electoral 
history.  The  modernization  of  Mexico's  political  process  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  United  States  because  of  our  geographic 
proximity,  our  strong  cultural  ties,  our  economic  bonds  and  com- 
mon aspirations  for  democratic  pluralism. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution,  as  amended,  reflects  our 
respect  for  the  breadth  of  electoral  reforms  undertaken  by  the  Sali- 
nas government  and  our  expectations  of  an  honest,  fair  and  trans- 
parent process.  This  recognizes  the  significant  electoral  reforms 
which  have  been  made,  such  as  broadening  the  impartiality  of  the 
Federal  Electoral  Institute's  general  counsel,  screening  for  accuracy 
of  the  voter  registry  list,  protecting  the  right  of  fair  media  access 
and  reforming  the  criminal  code  to  end  anticorruption  initiatives. 

The  pending  election  is  likely  to  be  one,  if  not  the  most  important 
in  Mexican  history  when  our  neighbors  south  of  the  border  go  to 
the  polls  to  elect  a  new  President,  about  500  members  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  96  Senate  seats,  as  well  as  political  leaders  in  six 
states  and  the  Federal  district  of  Mexico  City. 

Because  of  the  sweeping  electoral  reforms  pushed  by  President 
Salinas,  the  United  Nations  is  now  on  the  ground,  providing  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  to  domestic  election  observers.  Addi- 
tionally, international  visitors  have  been  invited  and  adjustments 
have  been  adopted  in  recent  months  to  accommodate  the  concerns 
of  various  political  parties. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mexicans  have  faced  many  challenges 
throughout  this  electoral  reform  era  and  campaign  season,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  trauma  caused  by  the  assassination  on  March 
23  of  Presidential  candidate  Luis  Colosio.  Nevertheless,  this  elec- 
tion will  be  marked  by  a  plethora  of  firsts:  the  universal  use  of 
transparent  ballot  boxes,  the  most  accurate  and  meticulously  pre- 
pared registry  list,  the  most  candidates  seeking  the  Presidency,  the 
largest  number  of  election  officials,  television  debate  among  the 
Presidential  candidates,  and  the  most  extensive  press  coverage  of 
the  elections. 

I  believe  that  H.  Con.  Res.  250  supports  these  efforts.  It  shows 
our  concern  about  democracy,  as  well  as  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions for  Mexico.  It  is  a  good  resolution.  I  urge  its  support. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  support  the  resolution.  I  agree  with  what  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  has  said  and  the  importance  of  this. 

I  had  the  chance  this  past  weekend  to  go  down  with  another  col- 
league to  Mexico  City  for  a  seminar  sponsored  by  the  constitu- 
tional— the  Congressional  Human  Rights  Foundation  where  rep- 
resentatives of  the  three  major  parties  and  election  officials  dis- 
cussed the  process  of  the  election.  While  who  knows  what  could 
happen  on  August  21,  I  do  have  to  say  that  the  two  of  us  arrived 
skeptical  and  left  with  a  sense  that  so  many  protections  now  have 
been  built  into  the  process  of  conducting  this  election  in  the  context 
of  both  registration,  provisions  for  poll  observers  from  the  different 
parties — from  random  groups  of  citizens,  as  well  as  from  foreign  ob- 
servers of  which  they  expect  close  to  2,000 — the  process  for  exit 
polling  and  quick  counts  of  ballots  that  evening  at  the  ballot  place, 
that  should  a  decision  be  made  as  was  made  in  1988  to  suspend 
counting  in  order  to  announce  a  contrived  result,  the  entire  world 
will  see  it  firsthand,  will  have  preliminary  results  to  compare  those 
figures  with,  and  that  one  can  only  assume  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  government  at  this  particular  point  not  to  do  that  because 
it  would  be  such  an  embarrassing  process  were  they  to  try  to  do 
that. 

This  is  not  to  say  there  are  no  problems.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  governing  party  has  a  massive  competitive  advantage  in  terms 
of  the  accumulation  of  resources.  But  the  only  party  close  to  meet- 
ing the  expenditure  limit  is  the  PRI. 

Early  on  in  the  year  there  were  massive  misallocations  of  time 
on  the  television.  There  is  guaranteed  time  for  all  the  parties  on 
the  television  and  there  are  paid  commercials  on  the  television. 
Needless  to  say,  like  America,  no  one  watches  the  guaranteed  time 
the  parties  have.  The  commercials  are  affected  by  the  disparate  re- 
sources the  different  parties  have.  The  key  programming  is  on  the 
news  programs,  where  early  on  there  was  a  massive  overrepre- 
sentation  of  PRI,  both  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality  of  time. 

The  key  part  of  what  has  happened  though  is  the  placement  of 
the  key  power  for  conducting  this  election  into  a  board,  the  major- 
ity of  which  are  citizens  not  affiliated  with  the  parties  but  chosen 
by  all  three  parties  in  unison.  It  took  months  to  make  that  happen. 
Tne  result  of  that  is,  the  most  recent  efforts  in  the  media  have 
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been  much  fairer  than  earlier,  although  still  disproportionately  in 
favor  of  the  majority  party,  and  that  some  of  the  abuses  and  out- 
rages have  been  corrected  and  a  whole  variety  of  protections  have 
been  set  up. 

The  key  element  of  this  is  this  board  that  runs  the  elections  with 
a  majority  of  the  citizens,  the  result  of  the  January  decision.  I 
think  there  is  a  chance  we  will  see  an  election  in  Mexico — that  is, 
a  good  chance  we  will  see  an  election  in  Mexico  that  does  reflect 
a  valid  voter  list  and  a  fair  count  of  the  ballots. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  H.  Con. 
Res.  250,  as  amended  by  the  substitute  language,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Torricelli,  advances  our  relations  with  Mexico  in  that  it  con- 
veys our  keen  and  conscientious  interest  in  and  support  for  demo- 
cratic reforms  under  way  in  that  country.  Our  Nation's  relations 
with  Mexico  today  are  stronger  than  ever  and  we  hope  our  Mexican 
friends  see  this  resolution,  not  as  judging  their  internal  affairs,  but 
as  offering  constructive  support  for  the  ongoing  reform  efforts. 

The  campaign  under  way  today,  which  will  culminate  in  Mexico's 
national  elections  on  August  21,  has  captured  the  hopes  of  Mexican 
citizens  who  want  to  continue  the  political  and  economic  mod- 
ernization of  their  country.  The  energy  and  commitment  of  the 
Mexican  Oovernment,  political  parties,  civic  groups  has  strength- 
ened the  foundation  of  representative  democracy  there.  H.  Con. 
Res.  250  applauds  those  women  and  men  who  have  gone  the  extra 
mile  to  strengthen  Mexico's  democracy,  and  in  so  doing,  raise  the 
quality  of  life  of  all  of  its  citizens. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Torricelli  and  the  resolution,  but  I  would  be 
terribly  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  my  disappointment  in  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Mexican  Oovernment  this  weekend  pursuant  to  those 
things  that  were  undertaken  at  the  United  Nations  in  the  Security 
Council. 

I  don't  expect  that  the  United  States  should  be  insular  from — in- 
sulated from  criticism,  nor  do  I  expect  that  in  each  instance  that 
our  views  should  be  the  only  view  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But 
coming  at  this  time  with  reference  to  matters  in  Haiti,  I  thought 
and  expressed  my  disappointment  through  my  thoughts  that  Mex- 
ico could  very  well  have  held  their  fire  rather  than  be  as  vocal  and 
critical  as  they  were  of  the  American  position. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Chairman,  coming  from  California,  I 
have  had  a  long  personal  relationship  with  people  of  Mexico  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Mexico.  I  just  would  like  to  say  that 
although  I  will  support  Mr.  Torricelli's  amendment,  I  do  believe 
there  are  some  insensitivities  in  the  amendment.  It  would  be  per- 
haps better  for  Congress  to  applaud  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  rather  than,  in  some  cases,  focus  on — even  though  it  has 
been  toned  down — some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  past,  because  I 
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believe  the  people  of  Mexico  are  enjoying  today  a  great  period  of 
reform  which  all  people  of  human  freedom  and  democracy  should 
applaud. 

The  people  of  Mexico  have  suffered  in  the  past  because  of  a  lack 
of  human  rights  and  some  of  these  other  shortcomings  of  their  own 
leadership.  This  amendment  does  contain  certain  suggestions 
that — of  the  civil  demonstrations,  for  example,  on  page  2,  where 
you  talk  about  recent  reforms  being  implemented  in  Mexico  seem 
to  overcome  previous  assertions  or  electoral  irregularities,  high- 
lighted by  civil  demonstrations  and  political  unrest. 

I  understand  this  segment  of  the  amendment  has  been  toned 
down  from  what  it  was  in  earlier  amendments,  but  still  the  fact  is, 
we  should  be  accentuating  the  positive  because  there  is  so  much 
positive  change  going  on  in  Mexico  right  now. 

Again,  I  will  be  supporting  the  amendment,  but  I  don't  believe, 
for  example,  we  should  have  been  talking  about  foreign  observers 
going  down  to  their  election.  Instead,  we  should  just  be  com- 
plimenting the  Mexican  officials  who  have  made  these  concessions 
on  the  fact  they  seem  to  be  committed  to  democratic  reform.  I 
guess  I  am  just  saying  this  is  a  matter  of  semantics  and  a  matter 
of  how  much  emphasis  one  puts  and  not  a  matter  of  any  difference. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  ToRRlCELLl.  I  would  note  to  the  gentleman,  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution,  we — in  each  paragraph  there  are  the  words 
"support  Mexican  efforts,"  "welcome  steps  by  Mexico,"  "applaud  the 
invitation  by  Mexico,"  "take  note  of  the  efforts  by  the  Mexicans," 
"welcomes  the  opportunity  of  the  Mexicans,"  "expresses  the  hope  of 
Mexicans."  If  I  had  offered  the  resolution  in  the  last  few  years 
about  Salvadoran  elections,  Nicaraguan  elections,  Dominican  elec- 
tions I  would  have  been  laughed  out  of  the  room. 

We  made  every  effort  because  of  Mexican  sensitivities — if  you 
pardon  the  word,  "insecurities" — about  the  United  States' judgment 
about  Mexican  elections.  To  do  more  would  have  made  a  mockery 
of  the  international  community's  observance  of  the  Mexican  elec- 
tions. We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can. 

It  does  not,  in  truth,  as  now  written,  reflect  my  genuine  doubts, 
apprehensions,  beliefs — and  many  other  members  of  this  commit- 
tee— about  our  concern  about  electoral  reform  in  Mexico.  We  have 
gone  to  a  great  extent  to  accentuate  the  positive. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  comments.  I  know  the  sentiments. 
We  tried  to  reflect  those. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Your  concerns,  the  substance  of  your  con- 
cerns is  evident  in  the  language.  Even  though  you,  as  vou  suggest, 
have  gone  out  of  your  way  to  applaud  the  refoim  and  tried  to  be 
positive  about  the  reform  that  has  taken  place.  I  don't  think  we 
have  any  disagreement  at  all  on  our  joy,  Mexico  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  I  end  up  encouraging  them  to  continue  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 

It  is  iust  that  I  don't  want  anybody's  nose  to  get  out  of  joint  and 
people  have  any  reason  to  try  to  quit  moving  in  the  right  direction 
because  we  are  not  being  as  sensitive  as  we  can  be  to  those  historic 
frictions  that  took  place  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I,  too,  would  like  to  offer  my  support  and 
commendation  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  the  proposed 
resolution  commending  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  the  improve- 
ments in  its  political  process. 

I  also  would  like  to  offer  my  personal  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  the  indigenous  people  of  the  state  of  Chiapas,  because,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  suspect  if  it  had  not  been  for  them,  I  don't  think  these 
critical  reforms  that  have  now  taken  place  in  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico would  have  taken  place,  even  though  perhaps  the  resolution 
does  not  state  that,  given  some  credit  to  the  people  of  Chiapas  for 
having  proclaimed  there  are  some  human  rights  problems  affecting 
Mexico's  political  developments.  But  I  would  like  to  note  that  for 
the  record. 

Again,  I  commend  both  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey  for  their  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  resolution  before  the  committee. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  In  answer  to  that,  I  think  that  the  occurrence 
in  Chiapas  and  the  original  violent  reaction  government  changed  to 
a  peaceful  reaction  basically  because  of  international  looking  into 
the  thing — as  long  as  the  election  is  coming  along,  our  approach  of 
being  a  friend,  asking  them  to  conduct  themselves  that  way.  I 
think  that  the  Mexican  Government,  after  the  initial  effort,  has 
gone  out  of  its  way  to  try  to  solve  the  Chiapas  problem  in  a  peace- 
ful, democratic  way.  I  just  would  like  to  commend  them  for  not  act- 
ing or  reacting  in  the  way  things  might  have — of  that  nature  might 
have  been  solved  5  or  10  years  ago. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the  Torricelli  en  bloc 
amendments. 

All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to. 

The  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  H.  Con.  Res.  250,  as  amend- 
ed. 

All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  H.  Con.  Res. 
250,  as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  will  advise  members,  both  this  resolution  and  S.J. 
Res.  204,  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  will  be  brought  up 
under  suspension  on  Monday. 

Is  there  any  further  business? 

If  not,  the  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  9:50  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  5030,  H.R.  5034,  H.R. 
4541,  H.  CON.  RES.  257,  AND  H.R.  4950 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  11:05  a.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will 
come  to  order. 

H.R.  5030 

The  first  order  of  business  is  a  draft  bill  making  certain  technical 
changes  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  relating  to  international  nar- 
cotics control.  The  chief  of  staff  will  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  A  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  make  certain  corrections  relating  to  international  narcot- 
ics control  activities  and  for  other  purposes.^ 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
bill  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full  and  open  for 
amendment. 

[The  draft  bill  and  a  summary  of  its  provisions  follow:] 


^The  draft  bill,  not  yet  assigned  a  number  at  the  time  of  committee  consideration,  was  subse- 
quently designated  as  H.R.  5030. 
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103d  congress 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  605O 


IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 


Mr.  Hamilton'  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on 


A  BILL 

To  amend  t±ie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  make 
certain  corrections  relating  to  international  narcotics  con- 
trol acti\ities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Narcotics 

5  Control  Corrections  Act  of  1994". 
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I  SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS  ^O  THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

2'  OF  1961. 

3  (a)    Use    of    Herbicides   for   Aerial   Eradi- 

4  CATION. — Section  481(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

5  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2291(d))  is  amended— 

6  (1)  by  striking  paragraph  (2);  and 

7  (2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as 

8  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  respectively. 

9  (b)  Definitions.— Section  481(e)  of  that  Act  (22 

10  U.S.C.  2291(e))  is  amended— 

11  (1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1),  by 

12  striking  "Except  as  provided  in  sections  490(h)  and 

13  (i)  vrith  respect  to  the  definition  of  major  illicit  drug 

14  producing  country  and  major  drug-transit  country, 

15  for"  and  inserting  "For"; 

16  (2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 

17  lows: 

18  "(2)    the   term    'major    Olicit   drug   producing 

19  country'  means  a  country  in  which  — 

20  "(A)    1,000    hectares    or    more    of   iUicit 

21  opium  poppy  is  cultivated  or  harvested  during 

22  a  fiscal  vear, 

23  "(B)  1,000  hectares  or  more  of  iUicit  coca 

24  is  cultivated  or  han'ested  during  a  fiscal  year; 

25  or 
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1  "(C)  5,000  hectares  or  more  of  illicit  can- 

2  nabis  is  cultivated  or  harvested  during  a  cal- 

3  endar   year,    unless   the   President   determines 

4  that  such  illicit  cannabis  production  does  not 

5  significantly  affect  the  United  States;"; 

6  (3)  by  striking  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

7  (5); 

8  (4)   by  redesignating  paragraph   (6)   as  para- 

9  graph  (8);  and 

10  (5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 

1 1  ing  new  paragraphs: 

12  "(6)  the  term  'precursor  chemical'  has  the  same 

13  meaning  as  the  term   'listed  chemical'   has   under 

14  paragraph  (33)  of  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 

15  stances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  902(33)); 

16  "(7)  the  term  'major  money  laundering  country* 

17  means  a  country  whose  financial  institutions  engage 

18  in     currency     transactions     involving     significant 

19  amounts   of  proceeds   fi-om   international   narcotics 

20  trafficking;  and". 

21  (c)    Advance    Notification    of    Transfer   op 

22  Seized  Assets.— Section  482  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C. 

23  2291a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

24  subsection: 
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1  "(e)   Advance   Notification   of  Transfer  of 

2  Seized  Assets. — The  President  shaJl  notify  the  appro- 

3  priate  congressional  committees  at  least  10  days  prior  to 

4  any  transfer  by  the  United  States  Grovemment  to  a  foreign 

5  country  for  narcotics  control  purposes  of  any  property  or 

6  funds  seized  by  or  otherwise  forfeited  to  the  United  States 

7  Government  in  connection  with  narcotics- related  activ- 

8  it>';'. 

9  (d)  Reallocation  of  Funds  Withheld  From 

10  Countries  Which  Fail  To  Take  Adequate  Steps  to 

1 1  HL\lt  Ilucit  Drug  Production  or  Trafficking. — 

12  Section  486  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2291e)  is  amended— 

13  (1)  by  striking  "(a)  ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

14  FOR  Countries  Taking  Significant  Steps. — "; 

15  (2)    by  striking   "security   assistance"    in   the 

16  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)   of  subsection  (a) 

17  and  inserting  "assistance  under  this  Act"; 

18  (3)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) — 

19  (A)   in  the  heading,   by  striking  "Secu- 

20  RITY"  and  inserting  "Other";  and 

21  (B)  by  striking  "security";  and 

22  (4)  by  striking  subsection  (b). 

23  (e)  Prohibition  on  Assistance  to  Drug  Traf- 

24  fickers.— Section   487(a)(1)   of  that  Act   (22   U.S.C. 
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1  2291f(a)(l))  is  amended  by  inserting  "to"  after  "relat- 

2  ing". 

3  (f)  Reporting  Requirements. — 

4  (1)  Ln  general.— Section  489  of  that  Act  (22 

5  U.S.C.  2291h)  is  amended— 

6  (A)    in   the   section   heading,    by   striking 

7  "FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1993  AND  1994"  and  in- 

8  serting  "FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1995"; 

9  (B)  in  subsection  (a) — 

10  (i)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 

11  (1),  by  striking  "April   1"  and  inserting 

12  "March  1";  and 

13  (ii)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

14  (I)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B); 

15  and 

16  (EL)    by    redesignating    subpara- 
1*7  graphs  (C)  and  (D)  as  subparagraphs 

18  (B)  and  (C),  respectively; 

19  (C)  by  striking  subsection  (c); 

20  (D)  by  redesignating  subsection  "(d)"  as 

21  subsection  "(c)";  and 

22  (E)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  (as  redes- 

23  ignated)  to  read  as  follows: 
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1  "(c)  EFFECTrvE  Date  of  Sections. — This  section 

2  applies  only  during  fiscal  year  1995.  Section  489A  does 

3  not  apply  during  that  fiscal  year.". 

4  (2)  CoNFOR\nNQ  amendment. — Section  489A 

5  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2291i)  is  amended  in  the  sec- 

6  tion    heading    by    striking    "1994"    and    inserting 

7  "1995". 

8  (g)  Annital  Certification  Procedlhes. — 

9  (1)  In  general.— Section  490  of  that  Act  (22 

10  U.S.C.  2291J)  is  amended— 

1 1  (A)    in   the   section   heading,   by   striking 

12  "FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1993  AND  1994"  and  in- 

13  serting  "FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1995"; 

14  (B)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  "(as 

15  determined  under  subsection  (h))"; 

16  (C)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  "April 

17  1"  and  inserting  "March  1"; 

18  (D)   in  subsection   (c),  by  striking  "that 

19  such  country  has  taken  adequate  steps"  and  all 

20  that  follows  and  inserting  "that  such  country 

21  maintains  licit  production  and  stockpiles  at  lev- 

22  els  no  higher  than  those  consistent  with  licit 

23  market  demand,  and  has  taken  adequate  steps 

24  to  prevent  significant  diversion  of  its  licit  cul- 

25  tivation  and  production  into  the  illicit  markets 
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1  and  to  prevent  illicit  cultivation  and  produc- 

2  tion."; 

3  (E)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  "45"  and 

4  inserting  "30"; 

5  (F)  in  subsection  (g) — 

6  (i)  by  striking  "CONGRESSIONAL"  and 

7  all  that  follows  throu^  "(1)  Senate. — " 

8  and  inserting  "Senate  Procedures. — "; 

9  and 

10  (ii)  by  striking  paragraph  (2); 

1 1  (G)  in  subsection  (h) — 

12  (i)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  "FOR 

13  Fiscal  Years  1993  and  1994";  and 

14  (Li)  by  striking  "January  1"  and  in- 

15  serting  "November  1";  and 

16  (H)  by  amending  subsection  (i)  to  read  as 

17  follows: 

18  "(i)  Effective  Date  of  Sections. — This  section 

19  applies  only  during  fiscal  year  1995.  Section  490A  does 

20  not  apply  during  that  fiscal  year.". 

21  (2)  Conforadnq  amendment. — Section  490A 

22  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2291k)  is  amended— 

23  (A)    in   the   section   heading,    by   striking 

24  "1994"  and  inserting  "1995";  and 
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1  (B)   in  the  heading  of  s  bsection  (g),  by 

2  striking  "1994"  and  inserting  "1995". 

3  SEC.  3.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

4  (a)        Export-Lmport        Bank       Act. — Section 

5  2(b)(6)(C)(ii))  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 

6  (22  U.S.C.  635(b)(6)(C)(ii))  is  amended  by  striking  "de- 

7  termined  under  section  490(h)  or  481(e),  as  appropriate," 

8  and  inserting  "defined  in  section  481(e)". 

9  (b)  Title  18,  USC— Section  981(i)(l)(C)  of  title 

10  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "para- 

11  graph  (1)(A)  of  section  481(h)"  and  inserting  "section 

12  490(a)(1)". 

13  (c)  T.\RIFF  Act  of  1930.— Section  616(c)(2)(C)  of 

14  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.   1616a(c)(2)(C))  is 

15  amended  by  striking  "481(h)"  and  inserting  "490(b)". 

16  (d)     Controlled     Substances     Act. — Section 

17  511(e)(1)(E)  of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 

18  881(e)(1)(E))  is  amended  by  striking  "481(h)"  and  in- 

19  serting  "490(b)". 

20  SEC.  4.  REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS. 

21  (a)    1992    International    Narcotics   Control 

22  Act. — The  International  Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1992 

23  (Public  Law  102-583)  is  repealed. 

24  (b)    1988    International   Narcotics   Control 

25  Act. — The  International  Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1988 
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1  (which  is  title  IV  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988; 

2  Pubhc  Law  100-690)  is  repealed. 

3  (c)    1986    Lnternational    Narcotics   Control 

4  Act. — The  International  Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1986 

5  (wliich  is  title  11  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986; 

6  Public  Law  99-570)  is  repealed  except  for  the  title  heading 

7  and  section  2018. 

8  SEC.  5.  EXEMPTION  OF  NARCOTICS-RELATED  MILITARY  AS- 

9  SISTANCE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  FROM  PRO- 
10  HIBITION  ON  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LAW  EN- 
1  1  FORCEMENT  AGENCIES. 

12  (a)  Exemption. — For  fiscal  year  1995,  section  660 

13  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2420) 

1 4  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

15  (1)   transfers  of  excess  defense  articles  under 

16  section  517  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2321k)  ; 

17  (2)  funds  made  available  for  the  "Foreign  Mih- 

18  tary  Financing  Program"  under  section  23  of  the 

19  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2763)  that  are 

20  used   for   assistance   provided   for  narcotics-related 

21  purposes;  or 

22  (3)  international  mihtary  education  and  train- 

23  ing  under  chapter  5  of  part  H  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

24  ance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2347  and  foUowing) 

25  that  is  pro\'ided  for  narcotics-related  purposes. 
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1  (b)  Notification  to  Congress. — ^At  least  15  days 

2  before  any  transfer  under  subsection  (a)(1)  or  any  obliga- 

3  tion  of  funds  under  subsection  (a)(2)  or  (a)(3),  the  Presi- 

4  dent  shaD  notify  the  appropriate  congressional  eomniittees 

5  (as  defined  in  section  481(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

6  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2291(e))  in  accordance  with  the 

7  procedures    applicable    to    reprogramming    notifications 

8  under  section  634A  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2394). 

9  (c)  Coordination  With  International  Narcot- 

10  ics  Control  Assistance  Program. — ^Assistance  pro- 

1 1  \ided  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  coordinated  with 

1 2  international  narcotics  control  assistance  under  chapter  8 

13  of  part  1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961   (22 

14  U.S.C.  2291  etseq.). 

15  SEC.  6.  WAIVER  OF  RESTRICTIONS  FOR  NARCOTICS-RELAT- 

16  ED  economic  assistance. 

17  For   fiscal  year   1995,   narcotics-related   assistance 

18  under  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  may 

19  be  provided  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 

20  that  restricts  assistance  to  foreign  countries  (other  than 

21  section  490(e)  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2291j(e))  if,  at  least 

22  15  dav-s  before  obhgating  funds  for  such  assistance,  the 

23  President  notifies  the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 

24  tees  (as  defined  in  section  481(e)  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C. 

25  2291(e))  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  applicable  to 
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1  reprogramming  notifications  under  section  634A  of  that 

2  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2394). 

3  SEC.  7.  AUTHORITY  FOR  ANTICRIME  ASSISTANCE. 

4  (a)    Policy. — International   criminal   activities,    in- 

5  eluding  international  narcotics  trafficking,  money  launder- 

6  ing,   smuggling,   and  corruption,  endanger  political  and 

7  economic  stability  and  democratic  development,  and  as- 

8  sistance   for   the   prevention   and   suppression   of  inter- 

9  national  criminal  acti\ities  should  be  a  priority  for  the 

10  United  States. 

1 1  (b)  Authority. — 

12  (1)   In  general. — For  fiscal  year   1995,  the 

13  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 

14  country  or  international  organization,  on  such  terms 

15  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  for  the  preven- 

16  tion  and  suppression  of  international  criminal  activi- 

17  ties. 

18  (2)  Watver  of  prohibition  of  pouce  train- 

19  ING. — Section  660  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

20  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2420)  shall  not  apply  with  respect 

21  to  assistance  furnished  under  paragraph  (1). 

22  SEC.  8.  ASSISTANCE  TO  DRUG  TRAFFICKERS. 

23  The  President  shall  take  aU  reasonable  steps  provided 

24  by  law  to  ensure  that  the  immediate  relati\'es  of  any  indi- 

25  \idual  described  in  section  487(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
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1  ance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2291f(a)),  and  the  business 

2  partners  of  any  such  individual  or  of  any  entity  described 

3  in  such  section,  are  not  permitted  entry  into,  the  United 

4  States,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 

5  and  Nationalit}'  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.). 
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Summary  of  Provisions 

H.R. --  Making  Technical  Corrections  to  the  Foreign  Relations 

Authorization  Act,  Rscal  Years  1994  and  1995 

Subsection  (a): 

Section  1 21  of  the  FRAA  established  limits  on  the  number  of  Foreign  Service  Officers  employed 
at  State,  USIA,  ACDA,  and  AID.  Section  121  also  contained  waiver  authority  for  the  heads  of 
State,  USIA,  and  ACDA.  Section  1 21  inadvertently  omitted  AID  from  the  waiver  authority.  The 
bill  corrects  this  omission. 

Subsection  (b>: 

Section  1 27  of  the  FRAA  allowed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  designate  Department  employees  who 
are  not  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  to  issue  passports.  The  bill  makes  a  grammatical  correction 
in  that  section. 

Subsection  (c): 

Section  1 39  of  the  FRAA  contained  an  erroneous  section  reference.  The  bill  corrects  that 
reference. 

Subsection  (d): 

Section  140  of  the  FRAA  required  the  Secretary  of  State  to  convene  an  accountability  review 
board  in  cases  where  U.S.  visas  were  issued  to  persons  who  committed  terrorist  acts  in  the  U.S. 
Section  1 40  contained  a  clerical  error  which  limited  this  requirement  to  instances  of  serious  loss 
of  life  or  property  rather  than  serious  injury,  loss  of  life,  or  significant  destruction  of  property.  The 
bill  corrects  the  reference. 

Section  142  of  the  FRAA  contained  a  grammatical  error.   The  bill  corrects  that  error. 

Subsection  (f): 

Section  161  of  the  FRAA  made  a  variety  of  changes  to  existing  law  to  remove  various  statutory 
organizational  requirements.  Section  161  inadvertently  removed  a  statutory  reference  to  the 
position  of  Deputy  Secretary  of  State.  The  bill  corrects  this  error,  and  makes  other  various 
technical  corrections. 

Subsection  (q): 

Section  1  79  of  the  FRAA  contained  a  grammatical  error.   The  bill  corrects  that  error. 

Subsection  (h): 

Section  180  of  the  FRAA  allowed  the  Secretary  of  State  greater  flexibility  in  hiring  U.S.  citizens 
abroad.  A  restriction  on  participation  of  U.S.  citizens  in  certain  retirement  plans  was  drafted  in 
such  a  way  that  citizens  who  are  eligible  due  to  other  service  with  the  U.S.  Government  may  no 
longer  be  eligible  for  retirement  benefits.   The  bill  corrects  this  error. 
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Svjbsection  (i): 

Section  181  of  the  FRAA  contained  a  clerical  error.   The  bill  corrects  that  error. 

Subsection  (i): 

Section  1 82  of  the  FRAA  contained  a  grammatical  error.   The  bill  corrects  that  error. 

Subsection  (k): 

Section  506  of  the  FRAA  contained  a  grammatical  error.   The  bill  corrects  that  error. 

Subsection  (I): 

Section  564  of  the  FRAA  contained  an  erroneous  reference  to  the  "primary  and  secondary"  Arab 
boycott  rather  than  the  "secondary  and  tertiary"  boycott.   The  bill  corrects  this  reference. 

Subsection  (m): 

The  pilot  visa  waiver  program  authorized  under  section  21 7  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994.  The  bill  extends  the  authority  for  this  program  for  an 
additional  year. 

Subsection  (n): 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  use  $2.5  million  appropriated  to  meet  expenses  related 
to  Hurricane  Andrew  to  purchase  real  property  for  use  by  the  Miami  Regional  Center. 

Subsection  (o): 

Section  102(g)  of  the  FRAA  was  intended  to  address  a  problem  with  a  specific  agency  affiliated 
with  the  United  Nations.  The  drafting  of  the  provision  has  inadvertently  resulted  in  the  U.S. 
withholding  substantial  contributions  to  agencies  such  as  the  OAS  and  NATO.  The  bill  makes 
certain  technical  corrections  to  section  102  to  allow  the  U.S.  to  provide  those  contributions. 

Subsection  (p): 

The  bill  reinstates  a  separate  broadcasting  charter  for  the  Voice  of  America. 

Subsection  (a): 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  FRAA  agreed  to  include  a  provision  expanding  certain  USIA 
transfer  authorities.  This  provision  was  inadvertently  not  included  in  the  conference  report.  The 
bill  corrects  this  error. 

Subsection  (r): 

Section  1 32  of  the  FRAA  was  intended  by  the  committee  of  conference  to  allow  persons  born  in 
Taiwan  to  have  their  place  of  birth  recorded  as  such  on  U.S.  documents,  including  passports.  Due 
to  the  drafting  of  the  provision,  the  executive  branch  is  not  interpreting  this  provision  to  cover 
passpons.   The  bill  makes  explicit  the  intention  of  the  committee  of  conference. 


s. 
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Subsection  (s): 

Section  309  of  the  FRAA  requires  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  number  of  staff  to  be  located  within 
90  days  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Broadcasting  Board  of  Governors.  Section  309  should  have 
specified  that  the  report  was  due  after  confirmation  of  all  members  of  the  Board.  The  bill  corrects 
this  error. 

Subsection  (t): 

Section  101  of  the  FRAA  authorized  $400,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the 
operations  of  an  Office  of  Cambodian  Genocide.  Because  the  conference  report  was  enacted  so 
late  in  fiscal  year  1 994,  the  Department  will  be  unable  to  spend  the  initial  $400,000  in  this  fiscal 
year.   The  bill  makes  the  entire  $800,000  available  over  the  two-year  period  of  the  FRAA. 

Subsection  (u): 

Section  191  of  the  FRAA  required  that  significant  consideration  be  given  to  foreign  language 
competence  in  the  evaluation,  assignment,  and  promotion  of  Foreign  Service  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Section  191  was  intended  to  cover  also  FSOs  of  USIA  and  AID.  The  bill 
corrects  this  omission. 

Subsection  (v): 

The  bill  waives  certain  provisions  of  law  to  allow  USIA  to  issue  new  regulations  and  guidelines  for 
the  operation  of  its  Au  Pair  program. 

Subsections  (w)  -  (kk): 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  bill  makes  a  variety  of  technical,  conforming,  and  referential 
corrections  to  the  FRAA. 

Subsection  (II): 

At  the  request  of  the  Administration,  the  bill  contains  a  provision  which  allows  Radio  Free  Europe 
to  retain  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  real  property  in  Germany.  Such  proceeds  may  be  used  only 
to  meet  one-time  costs  associated  with  the  BIB  consolidation. 

Subsection  (mm): 

Section  1  27(b)  of  the  FRAA  contained  an  erroneous  statutory  reference.  The  bill  corrects  this 
error. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  draft  bill  makes  a  number  of  technical 
changes  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  relating  to  narcotics  control 
provisions  of  chapter  8  of  part  2.  The  primary  reason  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  need  to  act  on  this  bill  before  the  end  of 
the  session  is  that  the  current  reporting  and  certification  proce- 
dures expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

In  1992,  Congress  instituted  the  current  procedures  for  a  2-year 
trial  period.  The  major  differences  between  the  current  procedures 
and  the  old  procedures  are: 

One,  current  procedures  link  certification  with  the  annual  inter- 
national narcotics  control  strategy  report  to  progress  in  meeting 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  1988  U.N.  Convention,  a  more  com- 
prehensive range  of  activities  than  the  old  procedures. 

Two,  the  current  reporting  provision  requires  more  comprehen- 
sive reporting  on  major  money  laundering  countries  and  major  pre- 
cursor chemical  producers  and  expands  the  number  of  countries  on 
which  the  executive  branch  must  report. 

Three,  the  current  certification  process  gives  the  executive 
branch  additional  flexibility  to  recertify  countries  if  there  has  been 
a  fundamental  change  in  government  or  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  that  government  being  decertified. 

I  believe  that  the  current  procedures  result  in  a  more  effective 
certification  process  and  in  an  annual  report  that  is  more  useful  to 
the  committee  in  conducting  its  oversight  of  narcotics  control  is- 
sues. 

However,  the  bill  only  extends  reporting  and  certification  re- 
quirements through  fiscal  year  1995.  We  have  limited  the  exten- 
sion to  only  1  year  because  the  permanent  extension  will  be  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  the  foreign  aid  reform  bill  the  committee  is 
working  on. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  bill  also  includes  1-year  extensions  of  cer- 
tain other  provisions  of  law  which  will  allow  the  executive  branch 
to  continue  ongoing  overseas  countemarcotics  programs.  These  in- 
clude the  exemption  of  the  prohibition  against  providing  security 
assistance  to  police,  the  exemption  from  the  Brook-Alexander  pro- 
hibition. 

The  bill  includes  a  1-year  authority  for  the  President  to  provide 
anticrime  assistance.  This  authority  will  allow  the  new  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Crime  at  the  Department  of  State  to  conduct  limited 
anticrime  programs  to  address  such  problems  as  money  laundering 
and  smuggling  that  are  not  directly  related  to  narcotics. 

This  authority  is  limited  to  1  year  because  of  foreign  aid  reform. 
We  need  to  enact  this  technical  correction  to  ensure  both  the  con- 
tinuation of  important  overseas  narcotics  control  programs  and  the 
provision  of  adequate  information  to  the  committee  to  oversee  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Oilman,  the  ranking  member,  if  he  has  a  comment. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  International  Narcotics  Control  Cor- 
rections Act  of  1994.  In  particular,  the  annual  major-producing  or 
transit  country  drug  certification  program  that  this  bill  reauthor- 
izes, I  think  is  certainly  worthy  of  our  support.  It  has  been  one  of 
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the  most  successful  and  effective  countemarcotics  tools  available  to 
our  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  amendment  eliminating  visas  and  other 
forms  of  entry  assistance  to  the  immediate  relatives  or  business 
partners  of  known  drug  traffickers  has  also  been  incorporated  in 
the  bill  before  us.  For  far  too  long,  the  immediate  relatives  and 
once-removed  business  associates  of  the  drug  traffickers  have  been 
able  to  enter  our  Nation,  and  once  here,  they  freely  spend  the  dirty 
money  from  the  drug  trade  in  our  stores  and  elite  schools.  Not  any- 
more. The  message  will  be  clear  to  all  those  associated  with  the 
traffickers  that  no  one  truly  benefits  from  the  drug  trade. 

On  the  overall  drug  front  it  is  no  secret  that  I  nave  been  a  vocal 
critic  of  the  administration's  efforts  in  fighting  drugs.  However,  on 
the  certification  issue,  I  compliment  the  administration.  It  has 
tried  through  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  to  make  the  annual 
country-by-country  drug  certification  truly  meaningful  and  have 
some  teeth  in  it. 

The  straightforward  reporting  that  we  in  the  Congress  want  in 
these  annual  country  certifications  as  to  the  true  level  of  coopera- 
tion from  both  major-producing  or  transit  nations  requires  some  ac- 
tion by  the  administration  next  year,  and  at  least  one  additional 
nation,  in  particular,  I  am  referencing  the  Nation  of  Vietnam  that 
wants  greater  acceptance  into  the  Community  of  Nations  through 
normalization  of  relations. 

Today,  Vietnam  is  quickly  becoming  a  major  drug  transit  zone. 
There  are  massive  quantities  of  heroin  fiowing  from  that  region. 
Quantities  of  this  heroin  have  recently  resulted  in  hospital-related 
heroin  admissions  rising  here  by  an  alarming  over  40  percent.  Her- 
oin plagues  our  cities,  like  New  York,  with  an  ever-deadly  purity 
and  is  being  given  out  freely  to  hook  our  school  kids. 

Dr.  Lee  Brown,  our  Drug  Czar,  met  with  me  this  past  summer 
following  his  recent  visit  to  Southeast  Asia  and  he  pointed  out  the 
growing  drug  transit  role  by  Vietnam.  I  am  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  committed  to  aggressively  make  its  best  effort  to 
gather  the  necessary  data  to  submit  an  official  drug  certification 
determination  on  Vietnam  next  year.  We  can  then  adequately 
evaluate  that  Nation's  role  in  the  heroin  trade  and  determine  how 
it  affects  the  direction  we  ultimately  should  be  taking  toward  our 
relations  with  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  technical  corrections  and 
reauthorization  of  this  certification  program  that  is  embodied  in 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  wants  to  acknowledge  the  lead- 
ership and  interest  that  the  gentleman  has  shown  in  all  these  nar- 
cotics programs.  We  appreciate  that  and  he  deserves  praise  for  it. 

Is  there  further  discussion  or  amendment  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  GrOODLiNG.  I  just  arrived,  which  bill  are  you  dealing  with? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  are  dealing  with  the  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Corrections  Act. 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  was  handed  five  or  six,  and  I  was  going  to  com- 
ment on  one  of  them,  but  I  guess  that  will  come  later. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  further  discussion  or  amendments? 
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If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the  draft  legislation. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  bill  is  or- 
dered favorably  reported. 

[Whereupon,  the  committee  proceeded  to  a  discussion  of  the 
pending  U.S.  intervention  in  Haiti.  This  discussion  is  included  in 
the  volume  titled:  "U.S.  Policy  Toward,  and  Presence  In,  Haiti". 
The  volume  also  includes  a  September  27,  1994  markup  of  H.J. 
Res.  416,  "Limited  Authorization  for  the  United  States-led  Force  in 
Haiti  Resolution".] 

H.R.  5034 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  next  order  of  business  is  a  draft  bill 
making  technical  corrections  to  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  and  other  statutes. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  will  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  A  draft  bill  to  make  certain  technical  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956,  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
and  other  provisions  of  law. 2 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
bill  will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and  open 
for  amendment. 

[The  bill  follows:] 


*The  draft  bill,  not  yet  assigned  a  number  at  the  time  of  committee  consideration,  was  subse- 
quently designated  as  H.R.  5034. 
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[COMMITTEE  PRINT] 

September  12,  1994 


103d  congress 

2d  Session 


H.  R.  5o  3^ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATI\^S 


Mr.  Berman  (for  himself  and  Ms.  SnOwe)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


A  BILL 

To  make  certain  technical  amendments  relating  to  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956,  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948,  and  other  provisions  of  law. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

4  (a)  Section  121  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

5  tion  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public  Law  103- 

6  236)  is  amended  in  subsection  (d)(1) — 
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1  (1)  by  striking  *'and  the  Director  of  the  United 

2  States  Information  Agencr '  and  inserting  "',  the  Di- 

3  rector  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  or 

4  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 

5  Development";  and 

6  (2)  by  striking  "or  the  United  States  Informa- 

7  tion  Agency  and  inserting  ",  the  United  States  In- 

8  formation  Agency,  or  the  Agency  for  International 

9  Development". 

10  (b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  issue 

1 1  and  validity  of  passports,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 

12  proved  July  3,  1926  (44  Stat.  887,  22  U.S.C.  211a)  as 

13  amended  by  section  127(a)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 

14  thorization    Act,    Fiscal    Years     1994    and    1995     is 

15  amended — 

16  (1)  by  striking  "other  employees"  and  inserting 

17  "such  other  employees";  and 

18  (2)  by  striking  "United  States,"  and  inserting 

19  "United  States". 

20  (c)  Section  139  of  the  Foreiga  Relations  Authoriza- 

21  tion  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law  103- 

22  236)  is  amended  in  paragraph  (20)  by  striking  "2349aa" 

23  and  inserting  "4858(b)". 

24  (d)  Section  140  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

25  tion  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public  Law  103- 
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1  236)  is  amended  in  subsection  (c)(2)  by  striking  "serious 

2  loss  of  life  or  property''  and  inserting  "serious  injury,  loss 

3  of  life,  or  significant  destruction  of  property '. 

4  (e)  Section  142(a)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 

5  i2ation  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public  Law 

6  103-236)  is  amended — 

7  (1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "not,"  and  in- 

8  serting  "not";  and 

9  (2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "because"  and 

10  inserting  "because,". 

11  (f)(1)  Section  1  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 

12  thonties  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2662)  as  amended  by 

13  section  161(a)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 

14  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law  103-236)  is 

15  amended  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  inserting  "and  the  Dep- 

16  uty  Secretary  of  State"  after  "Secretary". 

17  (2)  Section  161  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 

18  thorization  Act  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc 

19  Law    103-236)    is   amended   in   subsection   (b)   by 

20  striking  "133"  and  inserting  "162". 

21  (3)  Section  161  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 

22  thorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public 

23  Law  103-236)  is  amended  in  subsection  (f)(2) — 

24  (A)  by  striking  "'the  principal  duty  of  ne- 

25  gotiations  for"; 
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1  (B)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "In- 

2  creased";  and  inserting  "'The  principal  duty  of 

3  negotiating  increased";  and 

4  (C)     in    subparagraph    (B)    by    striking 

5  "Recoupment"  and  inserting  "In  consultation 

6  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  assist  in  nego- 

7  tiations    with   the    host    governments    for   the 

8  recoupment". 

9  (4)  (A)  The  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and 

10  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1986  (22  U.S.C.  4801  et  seq.) 

11  as  amended  by  section  162(g)  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 

12  tions   Authorization  Act,    Fiscal  Years    1994   and 

13  1995  (Pubhc  Law  102-236))  is  amended— 

14  (i)  in  section  103(a)(2)(B)(i)  by  striking 

15  "operations"  and  inserting  "operation";  and 

16  (ii)  in  the  table  of  contents — 

17  (I)  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 

18  section  104; 

19  (II)  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 

20  section  105; 

21  (in)  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 

22  title  n  and  inserting  the  following: 

"TITLE  n— PERSONNEL"; 

23  (TV)  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 

24  section  201  and  inserting  the  following: 
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"Sec.  201.  Diplomatic  Security  Service.",  and 

1  (V)   by  Striking  the  item  relating  to 

2  section  203  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.  203.  Special  agents.". 

3  (B)  Section  162  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 

4  thorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public 

5  Law   103-236)    is   amended   in   subsection   (q)   by 

6  striking  "2655"  and  inserting  "2655a". 

7  (g)  Section  179  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

8  tion  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (PubUc  Law  103- 

9  236)  is  amended  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "individual 

10  holding  a  career  or  career  candidate  appointment"  and  in- 

1 1  serting  "individuals  holding  career  or  career  candidate  ap- 

12  pointments". 

13  (h)  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901 

14  et  seq.)  as  amended  by  section  180(a)  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 

15  tions  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years   1994  and   1995 

16  (PubUc  Law  103-236)  is  amended— 

17  (1)  in  section  311 — 

18  (A)  by  inserting  before  subsection  (a)  the 

19  following  section  designation  and  heading: 

20  "Sec.    311.    United    States    Citizens    Hired 

21  Abroad. — ";  and 

22  (B)  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  "by  rea- 

23  son  of  such  emplojTnent"  after  "ehgible"; 
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1  (2)   in  section  610(a)(2)   by  inserting  "(other 

2  than  a  United  States  citizen  employed  under  section 

3  311  who  is  not  a  family  member)"  after  "A  member 

4  of  the  Service";  and 

5  (3)  in  the  table  of  contents  by  striking  the  item 

6  relating  to  section  311  and  inserting  the  following: 

•Sec.  311.  United  States  citizens  hired  abroad.". 

7  (i)  Section  181(c)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 

8  ization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995   (Pubhc  Law 

9  103-236)  is  amended— 

10  (1)   by  striking  the   "system),"   and  inserting 

11  "sj'stem,";  and 

12  (2)   by  striking   "that   agency"    and   inserting 

13  "that  agency)". 

14  (j)  Section  182  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

15  tion  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law  103- 

16  236)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "has"  and 

17  inserting  "have". 

18  (k)  Part  I  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (as  amend- 

19  ed  by  section  506  of  Pubhc  Law  103-236)  is  amended 

20  m  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2340  by  striking  "with"  and 

21  inserting  "within  his". 

22  (1)  Section  564  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

23  tion  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law  103- 

24  236)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "primary 

25  or  secondare-"  and  inserting:  •"secondan-  or  tertiarv". 
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1  (m)  Section  217  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 

2  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1187)  is  amended  in  subsection  (f)  by  strik- 

3  mg -'1994"  and  inserting ''1995^'. 

4  (n)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  obligate 

5  and  expend  from  the  Department  of  State's  "Diplomatic 

6  and  Consular  Programs"   appropriation  not  more  than 

7  $2,500,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  title  XI,  chap- 

8  ter  2  of  Pubhc  Law  102-368  for  the  purchase  of  real 

9  property  for  use  by  the  Department  of  State  for  its  Miami 

10  Regional  Center. 

11  (o)  Section  102(g)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 

12  ization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995   (Pubhc  Law 

13  103-236)  is  amended— 

14  (1)  by  inserting  "the  United  Nations  and  its  cif- 

15  fihated  agencies  in"  after  "appropriated  for"; 

16  (2)  by  striking  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 

17  and"  and  inserting  "fiscal  year"; 

18  (3)  by  striking  "unless"  and  inserting  "until"; 

19  (4)   by  striking  "States"   and  inserting  "Na- 

20  tions";  and 

21  (5)  by  striking  "promotes,  condones,"  and  in- 

22  serting  "promotes  and  condones". 

23  (p)  Section  303  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

24  tion  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law  103- 
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1  236)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

2  subsection: 

3  '*(c)  Voice  of  America  Broadcasts. — The  long- 

4  range  interests  of  the  United  States  are  served  by  connnu- 

5  nicating  directly  with  the  peoples  of  the  world  by  radio. 

6  To  be  effective,  the  Voice  of  America  must  win  the  atten- 

7  tion  and  respect  of  listeners.  These  principles  will  there- 

8  fore  govern  Voice  of  America  (VOA)  broadcasts: 

9  "(1)  VOA  will  serve  as  a  consistently  rehable 

10  and  authoritative  source  of  news.  VOA  news  will  be 

1 1  accurate,  objective,  and  comprehensive. 

12  "(2)  VOA  will  represent  America,  not  any  sin- 

13  gle  segment  of  American  society,  and  wiU  therefore 

14  present  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  projection  of 

15  significant  American  thought  and  institutions. 

16  "(3)  VOA  will  present  the  poUcies  of  the  United 

17  States  clearly  and  effectively,  and  will  also  present 

18  responsible  discussions  and  opinion  on  these  poU- 

19  cies.". 

20  (q)  Section  701(f)(4)  of  the  United  States  Informa- 

21  tion  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C. 

22  1476(f)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  "1993"  and  inserting 

23  •'1995". 

24  (r)  Section  132  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

25  tion  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (PubUc  Law  103- 
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1  236)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  issuance  of  a  passport" 

2  after "' nationality*'. 

3  (s)(l)  Section  305(a)(14)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 

4  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public 

5  Law  103-236)  is  amended  by  striking  "to"  and  inserting 

6  "of. 

7  (2)  Section  309(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

8  ed  by  inserting  "of  all  members"  after  "confirma- 

9  tion". 

10  (t)  Section  101(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 

1 1  thorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (PubUc  Law 

12  103-236)  is  amended  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  striking 

13  "$400,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of 

14  the"  and  inserting  "$800,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 

15  priated  for". 

16  (u)  Section  191(a)(4)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 

17  thorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law 

18  103-236)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  ", 

19  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  the  United 

20  States  Information  Agency^'. 

21  (v)  Section  8  of  the  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowship 

22  Act  of  1990  (PubUc  Law  101-454)  is  amended  by  adding 

23  at  the  end  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  section  555  of 

24  Public  Law  100-461  and  title  m  of  S.  2757  as  reported 

25  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Septem- 
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1  ber  7,  1988,  (pursuant  to  the  enactment  under  section  555 

2  of  Public  Law  100-461),  the  Director  of  the  United  States 

3  Information  Agency  is  authorized  to  administer  such  au 

4  pair  programs  through  fiscal  year  1995  in  a  manner  con- 

5  sistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  Mutual  Educational 

6  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  and  shall  promulgate 

7  regulations  regarding  such  au  pair  programs.". 

8  (w)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Foreign  Relations 

9  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (PubUc 

10  Law  103-236)  is  amended  by  striking  the  item  relating 

1 1  to  section  534  and  inserting  the  following: 

•'Sec.  534.  Study  of  democracy  effectiveness.". 

12  x)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 

13  ization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law  103- 

14  236)  is  amended  in  paragraph  (2)(D)  by  striking  "title 

15  5"  and  inserting  "part  D  of  title  V". 

16  (y)  Section  701  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 

17  (22  U.S. C.  4021)  is  amended  by  striking  the  section  cap- 

18  tion  and  inserting  "INSTITUTION  FOR  TRAINING". 

19  (z)  Section  134  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

20  tion  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law  103- 

21  236)  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  1926"  after  "Act". 

22  (aa)  Section  139  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

23  tion  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law  103- 

24  236)  is  amended  in  paragraph  (21),  by  .striking  "1990  and 
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1  1991  (22  U.S.C.  287(e)"  and  inserting  "1992  and  1993 

2  (22  U.S.C.  287e  note). 

3  (bb)  Section  140  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

4  tion  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public  Law  103- 

5  236)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  "sub- 

6  section  (a)"  and  inserting  "paragraph  (1)". 

7  (cc)  Section  162  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

8  tion  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public  Law  103- 

9  236)    is   amended  in  subsection   (o)(3){B),  by  striking 

10  "paragraph  (d)"  and  iiiserting  "subsection  (d)". 

1 1  (dd)  Section  529  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

12  tion  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law  103- 

13  236)  is  amended  by  striking  "Nuclear  Nonproliferation 

14  Treaty"'  each  of  the  three  places  it  appears  and  inserting 

15  "Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons". 

16  (ee)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Immigration  and 

17  Nationahty  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  item  relating 

1 8  to  section  104  and  inserting: 

"Sec.  104.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State.". 

19  (ff)  Section  164(b)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 

20  ization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law  103- 

21  236)  is  amended  by  inserting  "of  1962"  after  "Migration 

22  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act". 

23  (gg)  Section  173(c)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 

24  ization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law  103- 

25  236)    is   amended  by  inserting  "'L'nited  States"   before 
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1  "Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency"  both  places  it 

2  appears. 

3  (hh)  Section  309(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 

4  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901(b))  is  amended  by  striking  ";  and 

5  (5)  as  a  foreign  national  employee."  and  inserting  ";  and 

6  "(5)  as  a  foreign  national  employee.". 

7  (ii)  Section  611  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 

8  (as  amended  by  section  181(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 

9  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public 

10  Law  103-236))  is  amended  by  striking  "SEC.  611"  and 

1 1  all  that  follows  through  "(a)"  and  inserting  the  following: 

12  "Sec.  611.  Reductions  in  Force. — (a)". 

13  (jj)  Section  181  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

14  tion  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public  Law  103- 

15  236)  is  amended — 

16  (1)  in  subsection  (a)(5)  by  inserting  "of  1980" 

17  after  "Foreign  Service  Act";  and 

18  (2)    in    subsection    (b),    by   striking    "Section 

19  1005"  and  inserting  "Section  1005(a)". 

20  (kk)  The  PLO  Conm:iitments  Comphance  Act  of  1989 

21  (title  Vm  of  Pubhc  Law  101-246)  as  amended  by  section 

22  524  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 

23  Years     1994    and     1995     (Pubhc    Law    103-236)    is 

24  amended — 
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1  (1)    in    section    804(b)    by    striking    "section 

2  (3) (b)(1)  of  the  Middle  East  Peace  Facilitation  Act 

3  of  1994"   and  inserting  "section  583(b)(1)  of  the 

4  Middle  East  Peace  Facihtation  Act  of  1994";  and 

5  (2)   in  section  804(b)(1),  by  striking  "section 

6  (4) (a)  of  the  Middle  East  Peace  Facilitation  Act  of 

7  1994"  and  inserting  "section  584(a)  of  the  Middle 

8  East  Peace  Facihtation  Act  of  1994". 

9  (U)  Section  315  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 

10  tion  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Pubhc  Law  103- 

11  236)  is  amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  foUow- 

1 2  ing  new  subsection: 

13  "(d)  Asset  Sales. — Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 

14  vision  of  law,  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  real  property 

15  assets  of  RFE/RL  in  Munich,  Germany,  may  be  retained, 

16  obUgatedL,  and  expended  to  meet  one-time  costs  associated 

17  with    the    consohdation    of  United    States    (jovemment 

1 8  broadcasting  activities  in  accordance  with  this  title,  includ- 

19  ing  the  costs  of  relocating  RFE/RL  offices  and  oper- 

20  ations.". 

21  (mm)(l)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 

22  reorganization    of   the   consular   service    of  the   United 

23  States"  approved  April  5,  1906  (34  Stat.  100,  22  U.S.C. 

24  4215)  as  amended  by  section  127  of  the  Foreign  Relations 

25  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  (Public 
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1  Law  103-236)  is  amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence 

2  of  section  7. 

3  (2)  The  Act  of  August  18,  1856  (11  Stat.  61,  22 

4  U.S.C.  4221)  is  amended  in  section  24  by  adding  at  the 

5  end  the  following  new  sentence:  "Pursuant  to  such  regula- 

6  tions  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe,  the  Sec- 

7  retary  may  designate  any  other  employee  of  the  Depart- 

8  ment  of  State  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 

9  perform  any  notarial  function  authorized  to  be  performed 
10  bv  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  under  this  Act.". 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  bill  before  the  members  contains  a 
majority  of  the  provisions  requested  by  the  executive  branch  on 
July  15.  The  committee  staff  has  been  working  since  that  time  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  Senate  staff  on  what  the  contents  of  the 
bill  should  be. 

The  bill  before  members  reflects  that  agreement.  The  bill  makes 
a  variety  of  technical  corrections  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act  for  fiscal  year  1994-1995,  which  was  enacted  in  April. 
The  vast  majority  of  tnese  changes  are  to  correct  inadvertent  errors 
in  grammar  or  reference  in  the  enacted  bill. 

However,  some  of  these  errors  have  substantive  consequences. 
For  example,  a  provision  on  the  withholding  of  funds  to  inter- 
national organizations  forced  the  United  States  to  withhold  funds 
from  NATO  and  the  OAS. 

The  bill  also  contains  certain  substantive  provisions.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  a  temporary  extension  of  the  pilot  visa  waiver 
program  under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  The  authority 
for  that  program  expires  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Currently,  22  countries,  primarily  in  Western  Europe,  participate 
in  the  visa  waiver  program  which  allows  citizens  of  those  countries 
who  are  visiting  the  United  States  for  a  short  time  to  enter  the 
country  without  visas.  If  this  program  were  to  expire,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  would  be  faced  with  a  huge  increase  in  financial  and 
personal  commitments  in  those  22  countries  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  visa  issuance.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  recommend  we  move  the  legislation  forward  to  correct  several 
technical  errors  in  the  recently  adopted  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act.  These  are  noncontroversial  changes,  and  I  understand 
our  counterparts  in  the  Senate  are  in  agreement  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  measure  also  includes  measures  that  are  not  technical  in  na- 
ture but  nonetheless  are  noncontroversial,  such  as  the  extension  of 
the  visa  waiver  program  allowing  USIA  to  draft  regulations  for  au 
pair  program  and  permitting  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting to  retain  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  its  property  in  Mu- 
nich to  offset  the  cost  of  their  move  to  Prague. 

While  retention  of  such  proceeds  is  not  typical,  the  budget  was 
cut  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  Appropriations  Act  and  the  one-time 
moving  and  consolidation  costs  are  placing  unusually  heavy  de- 
mands on  their  budget.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Berman,  sub- 
committee Chairman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  bill  makes  a  number  of  necessary 
technical  corrections  to  the  recently  enacted  State  Department  Au- 
thorization Act.  These  proposals  have  all  been  vetted  by  both  the 
Majority  and  Minority  staff.  They  have  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  as  Mr.  Oilman  indicated,  of  both  parties. 

It  is  frequent  that  after  a  bill  as  voluminous  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment Authorization  Bill,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  cleanup  work 
to  do.  This  bill  incorporates  the  necessary  changes,  and  for  the  rea- 
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sons  mentioned  by  the  chairman,  it  is  essential  that  it  pass  quickly. 
And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  or  amendment? 

Mr.  Hyde. 

THE  HYDE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Berman.  Reserving  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  A  point  of  order  is  reserved. 

Mr.  Hyde.  While  they  are  distributing  the  amendment,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  amendment. 

At  the  appropriate  place — I  am  offering  this  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Smith,  as  well  as  myself.  At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  committee 
print,  insert  the  following  new  subsection:  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  not  deploy  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
to  Haiti  for  purposes  of  removing  the  de  facto  regime  or  peacekeep- 
ing without  first  obtaining  the  prior  approval  of  the  Congress. 

That  is  the  amendment  and  it  is  self-explanatory.  I  will  note  that 
there  are  two  purposes  mentioned,  and  that  is  for  removing  the  de 
facto  regime  or  peacekeeping.  We  do  not  mention  the  protection  of 
American  lives,  which  I  think  we  should  do  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  don't  believe  right  now  that  that  is  a  problem 
over  there.  I  anticipate  Mr.  Herman's  objection,  but  I  shall  wait 
until  it  happens. 

[The  amendment  of  Mr.  Hyde  follows:] 

Amendment  TO  the  Committee  Print  Offered  by  Mr.  Hyde 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  committee  print  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should  not  deploy  United  States 
Armed  Forces  to  Haiti  for  purposes  of  removing  the  de  facto  regime  or  peacekeeping 
without  first  obtaining  the  prior  approval  of  the  Congress. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Berman  reserved  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  vehicle  you  chose  on  which  to  express  your  sense  of  Congress 
as  well  as  perhaps  because  of  my  dislike  for  at  least  part  of  the  mo- 
tivation behind  it,  but  not  because  of  its  contents,  I  would  insist 
on  my  point  of  order  on  the  ground  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  in  front  of  us  and  is  therefore  not  encompassed 
within  the  subject  matter  of  this  bill  and  is  vulnerable  to  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Hyde.  If  I  may  be  heard,  germaneness  like  beauty  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.  I  note  in  perusing  this  legislation  that  there 
are  other  items  here  that  are  really  beyond  the  scope  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee,  such  as  visa  waivers,  which  are  properly 
brought  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  we  make  no  objection 
to  that. 

We  understand  that  the  business  has  to  go  forward  and  we  trust 
in  the  judgment  of  this  committee  and  its  Chairman,  as  well  as  its 
members  from  California  even.  But  this  is  an  important  issue,  too, 
and  we  think  that  because  of  its  overriding  importance  and  rel- 
evance to  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs,  which  is  our  concern,  that 
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it  is  germane,  and  I  would  respectfully  request  that  the  chairman 
gently  but  firmly  overrule  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  I  may  be  heard  as  well. 

I  associate  my  remarks  with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Berman  not  to  resort  to  a  parliamentary 
ploy,  not  to  stymie  consideration  of  this  important  issue  when  we 
are  discussing  the  possibility  of  deployment  of  U.S.  servicemen  and 
women  into  harm's  way  with  potential  loss  of  American  lives,  and 
not  preclude  the  debate  and  vote  on  this  resolution  which  is  merely 
a  sense  of  the  Congress.  Our  hope  is — and  I  have  yet  to  get  satis- 
faction that  this  will  happen — that  we  will  have  a  hearing  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officials  who  are  part  of  the  Clinton 
administration.  If  the  United  Nations  has  the  opportunity  to  fully 
debate  and  then  vote  on  the  deployment  of  U.S.  military  men  and 
women,  and  the  U.S.  Congress  is  denied  that  opportunity,  I  think 
we  have  our  priorities  in  the  reverse  order. 

Mr.  Berman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  every  ploy  I  know,  I  learned 
from  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Walker.  And  secondly, 
this  issue  is  too  important  to  be  put  into  such  a  small  bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  surely 

Mr.  Hyde.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  issue  is  very  simple.  It  is  almost  amoebic.  It  says  let's  vote, 
not  no  or  yes  or  maybe.  It  says  before  we  leap,  let  us  vote,  which 
is  I  think  what  Congress  is  all  about. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  yield  back. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  further  discussion  on  the  point  of 
order. 

If  not,  the  Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  The  Chair  has  checked  with 
the  House  Parliamentarian  and  on  the  basis  of  the  advice  of  the 
Parliamentarian,  I  sustain  the  point  of  order  because  this  amend- 
ment is  not  germane.  It  is  not  relevant  to  the  State  Department 
Technical  Corrections  Act. 

Is  there  further  discussion  or  amendment? 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Borski  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Borski 

H.R.  5034 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  legislation  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956,  the  U.S.  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  and  other  provisions  of  law.  I  appreciate 
your  bringing  this  legislation  before  the  committee  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

While  I  support  this  needed  legislation,  I  am  concerned  tnat  a  provision  involving 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  access  to  Voice  of  America  (VOA)  and  Radio  Marti 
electronic  text  was  not  included  in  the  bill.  The  adoption  of  this  provision  would 
have  significantly  contributed  to  the  development  of  voice-based  computer  tech- 
nology by  U.S.  firms. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  host  insti- 
tution for  the  Linguistic  Data  Consortium  (LDC),  a  nonprofit  organization  involving 
80  companies  and  universities  that  seeks  to  make  resources  for  research  in  linguis- 
tic technologies  widely  available  at  a  minimal  cost.  To  achieve  its  mission,  the  LDC 
needs  to  acquire  text  and  recorded  speech  in  languages  other  than  English. 

Multilingual  computer  text  and  recorded  speech  archives  are  generally  available 
only  at  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Marti.  However,  these  agencies  currently 
have  no  efficient  method  for  retrieving  multilingual  broadcasts  and  therefore  ar- 
chive only  English  versions  of  broadcasts. 
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The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  negotiating  over  several  months  with 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIA)  to  develop  software  at  no  cost  for  VOA  and 
Radio  Marti  that  would  allow  efficient  electronic  access  to  multilingual  archives. 
This  would  create  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  multilingual  speech  and  text  avail- 
able at  no  cost  to  American  researchers,  enough  to  fuel  research  for  several  years. 

For  this  proposal  to  move  forward,  however,  changes  must  be  made  to  current 
laws  that  prohibit  the  dissemination  within  the  United  States  of  program  materials 

f)roduced  oy  USIA  or  its  subsidiaries.  These  laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  USIA 
rom  influencing  domestic  public  opinion.  The  LDC  proposal  would  clearly  abide  by 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  these  laws:  it  does  not  intend  to  use  these  materials  as  an 
information  resource,  nor  does  it  intend  to  disseminate  them  as  such.  All  the  data 
would  be  processed  by  the  LDC  in  electronic  form  by  computers  to  create  models 
of  speech  and  written  language,  which  could  in  no  way  be  redistributed  as  news  or 
propaganda. 

In  August,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  USIA  apparently  reached  agree- 
ment over  major  differences  regarding  its  proposal.  However,  as  of  late  yesterday, 
the  university  was  made  aware  of  ambiguity  over  the  issue.  As  a  result,  the  lan- 
guage needed  to  make  the  necessary  changes  to  current  laws  was  not  included  in 
this  bill  before  the  committee  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  understand  and  appreciate  any  concerns  USIA  may 
have  over  the  extent  to  which  information  is  domestically  accessible.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  concerns  can  be  adequately  addressed  through  legislation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  work  together  with  USIA  to  craft  the  needed  legislative  vehicle. 
The  research  that  would  result  from  this  would  significantly  help  American  busi- 
nesses transfer  technology  to  many  languages,  making  them  more  competitive  with 
their  European  counterparts. 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the  draft  bill  favorably 
reported. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  bill  is  or- 
dered favorably  reported. 

The  next  item  of  business  is 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  intends  to  say  with  the  agenda. 
I  will  not  recognize  the  gentleman  for  purposes  of  an  amendment 
at  this  point.  We  have  to  proceed  with  our  agenda. 

H.R.  4541 

The  next  item  of  business  will  be  H.R.  4541,  the  African  Conflict 
Resolution  Act,  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.R.  4541,  to  authorize  assistance  to  promote 
peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts  in  Africa. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
bill  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full  and  open  for 
amendment. 

[H.R.  4541  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
2d  Session 


H.R.4541 


To  authorize  assistance  to  promote  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts  in 

Africa. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  8,  1994 

Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Pa^-ne  of  New  Jersey)  intro- 
duced the  foIIo\\'ing  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
iVffairs 


A  BILL 

To  authorize  assistance  to  promote  the  peaceful  resolution 

of  conflicts  in  Africa. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "African  Conflict  Reso- 

5  lution  Act". 

6  SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

7  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  makes  the  follo\\ing 

8  ruulino:s: 

9  (1)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
10            States  to  help  build  African  capabilitj'  in  conflict 
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1  resolution.  A  relatively  small  investment  of  assist- 

2  anee  in  promoting  African  conflict  resolution — 

3  (A)    would    reduce    the    enormous   human 

4  suffering  which  is  caused  bj''  wars  in  Africa; 

5  (B)   would  help  the  United  States  avoid 

6  huge  future  expenditures  necessitated  by  Soma- 

7  lia-like  humanitarian  disasters;  and 

8  (C)  would  reduce  the  need  for  United  Na- 

9  tions   inten^ention   as   African   institutions   de- 

10  velop  the  ability  to  resolve  African  conflicts. 

11  (2)  Africa,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 

12  continent,    is    afflicted    by    war.    Africa    has    been 

13  marred   by  more   than   20   major  civil  wars   since 

14  1960.    Rwanda,    Somalia,   Angola,    Sudan,   Liberia, 

15  and  Burundi  are  among  those  countries  that  have 

16  recently  suffered  serious  armed  conflict. 

17  (3)  In  the  last  decade  alone,  between  2,000,000 

18  and  4,000,000  Africans  have  died  because  of  war. 

19  There  were  5,200,000  refugees  and  13,100,000  dis- 

20  placed  people  in  Africa  in  1993.  In  Angola,  relief  or- 

21  ganizations  estimated  that  1,000  people  were  dying 

22  each  day  at  the  end  of  1993.  In  Rwanda,  more  than 

23  200,000  people  died  in  less  than  5  weeks  of  fighting 

24  (luring   1994,   while   300,000   people   fled  to   other 

25  countries  to  escape  war. 
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1  (4)  Millions  more  Africans  are  currently  at  risk 

2  of  war-related  death.  Looming  or  ongoing  conflicts 

3  in  Zaire,  Angola,  Sudan,  Rwanda,  and  other  coun- 

4  tries  threaten  Africa's  future. 

5  (5)  War  has  caused  untold  economic  and  social 

6  damage  to  the  countries  of  Africa.  Food  production 

7  is  impossible  in  conflict  areas,  and  famine  often  re- 

8  suits.  Widespread  conflict  has  condemned  many  of 

9  Africa's  children  to  lives  of  misery  and,  in  certain 

10  cases,  has  threatened  the  existence  of  traditional  Af- 

1 1  rican  cultures. 

12  (6)  Conflict  and  instability  in  Africa,  particu- 

13  larly  in  large,  potentially  rich  countries  such  as  An- 

14  gola,  Sudan,  and  Zaire,  deprive  the  global  economy 

15  of  resources  and  opportunities  for  trade  and  invest- 

16  ment.  Peace  in  these  countries  could  make  a  signifi- 

17  cant  contribution  to  global  economic  growth,  while 

18  creating  new  opportunities  for  United  States  busi- 

19  nesses. 

20  (7)    ]\Iany  African   armies   are   far   too   large, 

21  threatening  political  and  economic  stability  while  di- 

22  verting   scarce   resources   from    development   needs. 

23  Militar}-  expenditures  in  Africa  average  over  twice 

24  the  level  in  Latin  America.  Demobilization  and  other 
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1  measures  to  reduce  military  expenditures  are  thus  a 

2  critical  need  for  many  African  countries. 

3  (8)  Conflict  prevention,  mediation,  and  demobi- 

4  lization  are  prerequisites  to  the  success  of  develop- 

5  ment  assistance  programs.  Nutrition  and  education 

6  programs,  for  example,  cannot  succeed  in  a  nation 

7  at  war.  Billions  of  dollars  of  development  assistance 

8  have  been  virtually  wasted  in  war-ravaged  countries 

9  such  as  Liberia,  Somalia,  and  Sudan. 

10  (9)  Africans  have  a  long  tradition  of  informal 

1 1  mediation.   This  tradition  should  be  built  upon  to 

12  create  effective  institutions  through  which  Africans 

13  can  resolve  African  conflicts. 

14  (10)  The  Organization  of  African  Unity,  under 

1 5  the  leadership  of  Secretary'  General  Salim  Salim,  has 

16  established  a  conflict  resolution  mechanism  and  has 

17  been  active  in  mediation  and  conflict  resolution  in 

18  several  African  countries.  Various  subregional  orga- 

19  nizations  have  also  become  active  in  conflict  resolu- 

20  tion  efforts.  These  are  encouraging  developments. 

21  (b)   United   States  Policy. — The  Congress  de- 

22  claros,  therefore,  that  a  key  goal  for  United  States  foreign 

23  \M)\k-y  should  be  to  help  institutionalize  conflict  resolution 

24  caiiability  in  Africa. 
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1  SEC.  3.  IMPROVING  THE  CONFUCT  RESOLUTION  CAPABIU- 

2  TIES    OF    THE    ORGANIZATION    OF   AFRICAN 

3  UNITY. 

4  (a)  Authorization  of  Assistance. — The  Presi- 

5  dent  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance  to  strengthen  the 

6  conflict  resolution  capability  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 

7  can  Unity,  as  follows: 

8  (1)  Funds  may  be  provided  to  the  Organization 

9  of  African  Unity  for  use  in  supporting  its  conflict 

10  resolution  capability. 

11  (2)  Funds  may  be  used  for  expenses  of  sending 

12  indi^^duals  with   expertise   in   conflict  resolution  to 

13  work  \\ith  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 

14  (b)  Funding. — Of  the  foreign  assistance  funds  that 

15  are    allocated    for    sub-Saharan    Africa,    not    less    than 

16  $1,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998 

17  should  be  used  to  carry  out  subsection  (a). 

1 8  SEC.  4.  IMPROVING  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  CAPABILITIES 

19  OF   MULTILATERAL    SUBREGIONAL    ORGANI- 

20  ZATIONS  IN  AFRICA. 

21  (a)  Authorization  of  Assistance. — The  Presi- 

22  dent  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance  to  strengthen  the 

23  conflict  resolution  capabilities  of  subregional  organizations 

24  established  by  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  as  follows: 
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1  (1)  Funds  may  be  provided  to  such  an  organi- 

2  zation  for  use  in  supporting  its  conflict  resolution 

3  capability. 

4  (2)   Funds  may  be  used  for  the  expenses  of 

5  sending  individuals  with  expertise  in  conflict  resolu- 

6  tion  to  work  with  such  an  organization. 

7  (b)  Funding. — Of  the  foreign  assistance  funds  that 

8  are  allocated  for  sub-Saharan  Africa,  up  to  $1,500,000  for 

9  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998  may  be  used 

10  to  carr}^  out  subsection  (a). 

1 1  SEC.  5.  AFRICAN  DEMOBILIZATION  AND  RETRAINING  PRO- 

12  GRAM. 

13  (a)  Authorization  of  Assistance. — In  order  to 

14  facilitate  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  of 

15  countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  President  is  author- 

16  ized  to  provide  assistance  for — 

17  (1)   encampment  and  related  activities  associ- 

18  ated  ^vith  demobilization  of  such  forces,  and 

19  (2)   the  retraining  for  civilian   occupations  of 

20  military  personnel  who  have  been  demobilized. 

21  (b)  Funding. — Of  the  foreign  assistance  funds  that 

22  are  allocated  for  sub-Saharan  Africa,   $25,000,000  for 

23  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996  should  be  used 

24  for  the  assistance  described  in  subsection  (a),  if  conditions 

25  permit. 
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1  SEC.  6.  TRAINING  FOR  AFRICANS  IN  CONFLICT  RESOLU- 

2  TION  AND  PEACEKEEPING. 

3  (a)  Authorization  op  Assistance.. — The  Presi- 

4  dent  is  authorized  to  estabhsh  a  program  to  provide  edu- 

5  cation  and  training  in  conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping 

6  for  cinlian  and  military  personnel  of  countries  in  sub-Sa- 

7  liaran  Africa. 

8  (b)  Funding. — Foreign  assistance  funds  made  avail- 

9  able  for  militarj''  education  and  training  activities  may  be 

10  used  to  carr}'^  out  the  program  provided  for  in  subsection 

11  (a). 

1 2  SEC.  7.  BUILDING  MEDIATION  CAPABILITY  IN  AFRICA. 

13  (a)  Authorization  of  Assistance. — The  Presi- 

14  (lent  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance  to  nongovem- 

15  mental  organizations  that  are  engaged  in  mediation  and 

16  reconciliation  efforts  in  Africa. 

17  (b)  Funding. — Of  the  foreign  assistance  funds  that 

18  are  allocated  for  sub-Saharan  Africa,  $500,000  for  each 

19  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996  should  be  used  to  carry 

20  out  sub.section  (a). 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  This  committee  understands  war  has 
caused  enormous  human  suffering  in  Africa.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  help  build  African  capacities  to  resolve  African  conflicts.  The 
bill  authorizes  $1.5  million  per  year  for  the  next  4  years  to 
strengthen  the  conflict  resolution  capability  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity. 

It  authorizes  $25  million  per  year  for  the  next  4  years  to  assist 
demobilization  of  African  armies,  authorizes  use  of  IMET  funds 
and  assistance  to  nongovernmental  organizations  for  conflict  reso- 
lution and  mediation  purposes  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  It  is  in  the 
U.S.  national  interest  that  African  institutions  develop  a  greater 
capacity  to  resolve  African  conflicts  so  that  the  need  for  U.S.  or 
international  intervention  will  diminish. 

Chairman  Johnston  and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  made  this  bill  a  priority.  I  commend  Chairman  Johnston  and 
the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Burton.  They  have  worked  in  a  very  bi- 
partisan way  and  I  commend  them  for  their  leadership. 

The  legislation  provides  a  framework  that  enables  the  United 
States  to  move  from  crisis  response  to  a  longer-term,  better  ap- 
proach in  addressing  African  conflicts.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  4541. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Oilman  and  then  Mr.  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  certainly  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  This 
simple  principle  illustrated  vividly  by  the  staggering  loss  of  life  in 
the  Rwanda  crisis,  is  a  basis  for  this  measure,  the  African  Conflict 
Resolution  Act. 

I  commend  Chairman  Johnston  and  Mr.  Burton  for  their  initia- 
tives. When  we  consider  that  the  United  States  alone  has  allocated 
or  spent  $200  million  in  a  few  short  months  to  respond  to  the  man- 
made  crisis  in  Rwanda,  this  legislation  represents  a  fairly  modest 
investment,  not  just  in  saving  money  but  vastly  more  important, 
saving  lives. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  encourage  the  new  mediation  role 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  The  OAU,  which  is  under  dy- 
namic new  leadership,  has  begun  mediating  conflicts  with  some 
promising  results,  and  this  legislation  provides  support  to  the  OAU 
and  other  subregional  organizations  which  are  in  the  best  position 
to  help  us  find  African  solutions  to  African  problems. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  aid  for  demobilizing  armed  forces.  The 
assistance  addresses  a  cruel  lesson  that  development  dollars  are 
sometimes  wasted  in  transitional  environments  if  the  issue  of  re- 
settling and  retaining  demobilized  armed  groups  is  not  fully  ad- 
dressed. H.R.  4541  is  a  relatively  small  investment  in  conflict  pre- 
vention, with  a  goal  of  reducing  the  enormous  human  and  material 
costs  of  unchecked  violence  and  strife  in  Africa. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  yielding. 

I  yield  to  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  just  wanted  to  say  how  much  I  admire  and  ap- 
preciate the  work  that  has  gone  into  this  effort.  It  is  an  example 
of  bipartisanship,  it  is  an  example  of  an  important  initiative  and 
a  lot  of  creativity,  and  I  commend  the  authors  for  their  work. 
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AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR. 

JOHNSTON 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Members  have  in  front  of  them  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa,  which,  without  objection,  will  be  consid- 
ered as  original  text  for  purposes  of  amendment. 

[The  amendment  follows:] 
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Amendment  In  The  Nature  Of  A  Substitute 

To  H.R.  4541 
Offered  By  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following: 

* 

1  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

2  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "African  Conflict  Reso- 

3  lutionAct". 

4  SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  STATEME-\T  OF  POLICY. 

5  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  makes  the  following 

6  findings: 

7  (1)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 

8  States  to  help  build  African  capabihty  in  conflict 

9  resolution.  A  relatively  small  investment  of  assist- 

1 0  ance  in  promoting  African  conflict  resolution — 

1 1  (A)   would   reduce   the    enormous   human 

1 2  suffering  which  is  caused  by  wars  in  Africa: 

13  (B)  would  help  the   United  States  avoid 

14  huge  future  expenditures  necessitated  by  Soma- 

15  lia-like  humanitarian  disasters;  and 

16  (C)  would  reduce  the  need  for  United  Na- 

17  tions   inter\'ention   as  African   institutions   de- 

1 8  velop  the  abiht\-  to  resolve  African  conflicts. 
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1  (2)  Africa,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 

2  continent,    is    afflicted    by   war.    Africa    has    been 

3  marred   by   more   than   20   major  ci\Tl   wars   since 

4  1960.    Rwanda,    Somaha,   Angola,    Sudan,    Liberia, 

5  and  Burundi  are  among  those  countries  that  have 

6  recently  suffered  serious  armed  conflict. 

7  (3)  In  the  last  decade  alone,  between  2,000,000 

8  and  4,000,000  Africans  have  died  because  of  war. 

9  There  were  5,200,000  refugees  and  13,100,000  dis- 

10  placed  people  in  Africa  in  1993.  In  Angola,  reUef  or- 

1 1  ganizations  estimated  that  1,000  people  were  dying 

12  each  day  at  the  end  of  1993.  In  Rwanda,  more  than 

13  200.000  people  died  in  less  than  5  weeks  of  fighting 

14  during    1994,   while   300,000   people   fled  to   other 

15  countries  to  escape  war. 

16  (4)  Millions  more  Africans  are  currently  at  risk 

17  of  war-related  death.  Looming  or  ongoing  conflicts 

18  in  Zaire,  Angola,  Sudan,  Rwanda,  and  other  coun- 

19  tries  threaten  Africa's  future. 

20  (5)  War  has  caused  untold  economic  and  social 

2 1  damage  to  the  countries  of  Africa.  Food  production 

22  is  impossible  in  conflict  areas,  and  famine  often  re- 

23  suits.  Widespread  conflict  has  condemned  many  of 

24  .Africa's  children  to  lives  of  misery  and,  in  certain 
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1  cases,  has  threatened  the  existence  of  traditional  Af- 

2  rican  cultures. 

3  (6)  Conflict  and  instability  in  Africa,  particu- 

4  larly  in  large,  potentially  rich  countries  such  as  An- 

5  gola,  Sudan,  and  Zaire,  deprive  the  global  economy 

6  of  resources  and  opportunities  for  trade  and  invest- 

7  ment.  Peace  in  these  countries  could  make  a  signifi- 

8  cant  contribution  to  global  economic  growth,  while 

9  creating  new  opportunities  for  United  States  busi- 

10  nesses. 

11  (7)   Many  African   armies   are   far  too   large, 

1 2  threatening  pohtical  and  economic  stability  while  di- 

13  verting  scarce   resources   from   development   needs. 

14  Militar}*  expenditm^es  in  Africa  average  over  twice 

1 5  the  level  in  Latin  America.  Demobilization  and  other 

16  measures  to  reduce  mihtary  expenditures  are  thus  a 

1 7  critical  need  for  many  African  countries. 

18  (8)  Conflict  prevention,  mediation,  and  demobi- 

19  lization  are  prerequisites  to  the  success  of  develop- 

20  ment  assistance  programs.  Nutrition  and  education 

21  programs,  for  example,  cannot  succeed  in  a  nation 

22  at  war.  Billions  of  dollars  of  development  assistance 

23  have  been  %'irtually  wasted  in  war-ra\-aged  countries 

24  such  as  Liberia,  Somalia,  and  Sudan. 
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1  (9)  Africans  have  a  long  tradition  of  informal 

2  mediation.   This  tradition  should  be  built  upon  to 

3  create  effective  institutions  through  which  Africans 

4  can  resolve  African  conflicts. 

5  (10)  The  Organization  of  African  Unity,  under 

6  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Greneral  Salim  Salim,  has 

7  estabUshed  a  conflict  resolution  mechanism  and  has 

8  been  active  in  mediation  and  conflict  resolution  in 

9  several  African  countries.  Various  subregional  orga- 

10  nizations  have  also  become  active  in  conflict  resolu- 

1 1  tion  efforts.  These  are  encouraging  developments. 

12  (b)   United   States  Poucy. — The  Congress  de- 

13  clares,  therefore,  that  a  key  goal  for  United  States  foreign 

14  policy  should  be  to  help  institutionalize  conflict  resolution 

o 

1 5  capability  in  Africa. 

16  SEC.  3.  IMPROVLNG  THE  CONFUCT  RESOLUTION  CAPABILI- 

17  TIES    OF    THE    ORGANIZATION    OF   .\FRICAN 

18  UNITY. 

19  (a)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  ASSISTANCE. — The  Presi- 

20  dent  is  authorized  to  pronde  assistance  to  strengthen  the 

2 1  conflict  resolution  capabiht}'  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 

22  can  Unit}',  as  follows: 

23  ( 1 )  Funds  may  be  pro\ided  to  the  Organization 

24  of  African  Unity  for  use  in  supporting  its  conflict 

25  resolution  capabiht}^ 
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1  (2)  Funds  may  be  used  for  expenses  of  sending 

2  indi^^duaJs  with  expertise  in  conflict  resolution  to 

3  work  with  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 

4  (b)  Funding. — Of  the  foreign  assistance  funds  that 

5  are    allocated    for   sub-Saharan   Africa,    not    less    than 

6  $1,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998 

7  should  be  used  to  earn.'  out  subsection  (a). 

8  SEC.  4.  IMPROVING  CONFUCT  RESOLUTION  CAPABILITIES 

9  OF   MULTILATERAL    SUBREGIONAL    ORGANI- 

1 0  ZATIONS  IN  AFRICA. 

1 1  (a)    AUTHORIZATION    OF   ASSISTANCE. — The   Presi- 

12  dent  is  authorized  to  pro-vide  assistance  to  strengthen  the 

1 3  conflict  resolution  capabilities  of  subregional  organizations 

14  established  by  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  as  follows: 

15  (1)  Funds  may  be  provided  to  such  an  organi- 

16  zation  for  use  in  supporting  its  conflict  resolution 

1 7  capability. 

18  (2)   Funds  may  be   used  for  the  expenses  of 

19  sending  indrsiduals  with  expertise  in  conflict  resolu- 

20  tion  to  work  with  such  an  organization. 

21  (b)  FtJNDlNG. — Of  the  foreign  assistance  funds  that 

22  are  allocated  for  sub-Saharan  Africa,  such  sums  as  may 

23  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  throu^ 

24  1998  may  be  used  to  earn.'-  out  subsection  (a). 
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1  SEC.  5.  AFRICAN  DEMOBIUZATION  AND  RETRAINING  PRO- 

2  GRAM. 

3  (a)  Authorization  of  Assistance. — In  order  to 

4  fiacilitate  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  of 

5  countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  President  is  author- 

6  ized  to  provide  assistance  for — 

7  (1)  the  encampment  and  related  activities  for 

8  the  purpose  of  demobihzation  of  such  forces;  and 

9  (2)    the   reintegration   of  demobilized   military 

10  personnel  into  ci\'ilian  society  throu^  activities  such 

1 1  as  retraining  for  civilian  occupations,  creation  of  in- 

12  come-generating  opportunities,  the  reintegration  into 

13  a^cultural  activities,  and  the  transportation  to  the 

14  home  areas  of  such  personnel. 

15  (b)  Funding. — Of  the  foreign  assistance  funds  that 

16  are  allocated  for  sub-Saharan  Africa,   $25,000,000  for 

17  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996  should  be  used 

18  for  the  assistance  described  in  subsection  (a),  if  conditions 

19  permit. 

20  SEC.  6.  TRAINING  FOR  AFRICANS  IN  CONFUCT  RESOLU- 

2 1  TION  AND  PEACEKEEPING. 

22  Chapter  5  of  part  11  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

23  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2347  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 

24  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  section: 
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1  "SEC.   546.   CONFUCT   RESOLUTION   AND    PEACEKEEPING 

2  PROGRAM  FOR  SUB-SAHARAN  .\FRICA- 

3  "In  addition  to  the  other  education  and  training  ac- 

4  ti\ities  carried  out  under  this  chapter,  the  President  is  au- 

5  thorized  to  establish  a  program  to  pro^'ide  education  and 

6  training  in  conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping  for  ci\'ilian 

7  and  militar}''  personnel  of  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Afri- 

8  ca.". 

9  SEC.  7.  BUIIJJING  MEDIATION  CAPABILITY  IN  AFRICA. 

10  (a)   AUTHORIZATION  OF  ASSISTANCE. — The  Presi- 

1 1  dent  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance  to  nongovem- 

12  mental  organizations  that  are  engaged  in  mediation  and 

1 3  reconciliation  efforts  in  Africa. 

14  (b)  Funding. — Of  the  foreign  assistance  funds  that 

15  are  allocated  for  sub-Saharan  Africa,  such  sums  as  may 

16  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996 

1 7  should  be  used  to  carry  out  subsection  (a). 

18  SEC.   8.   PLAN   FOR  UNITED   STATES   SUPPORT  FOR   CON- 

19  FUCT  RESOLUTION  AND  DEMOBIUZATION  IN 

20  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA. 

21  (a)  Lv  General. — In  furtherance  of  and  building 

22  upon  the  pro\isions  of  sections  3  through  7.  the  President 

23  shall  develop  an  integrated  long-term  plan  to  pro\ide  sup- 

24  port  for  the  enhancement  of  conflict  resolution  capabilities 

25  and  demobilization  acti\'ities  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
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1  (b)  Contents  of  Plan. — Such  plan  shall  identify, 

2  among  other  things,  the  following: 

3  (1)  The  type,  purpose,  amount,  and  duration  of 

4  assistance  that  is  planned  to  be  provided  to  conflict 

5  resolution  units  in  sub-Saharan  Afiica. 

6  (2)  The  type  and  amount  of  assistance  that  is 

7  planned  to  be   provided  for  the  demobilization  of 

8  military  personnel  of  countries  of  sub-Saharan  Afin- 

9  ca,  including — 

10  (A)  a  list  of  which  countries  will  receive 

1 1  such  assistance  and  an  explanation  of  why  such 

12  countries  were  chosen  for  such  assistance;  and 

13  (B)   a  list  of  other  countries   and   inter- 

14  national  organizations  that  are  providing  assist- 

15  ance  for  such  demobilization. 

16  (3)  The  tj'pe  and  amount  of  assistance  that  is 

17  planned  to  be  provided  to  nongovernmental  organi- 

18  zations  that  are  engaged  in  mediation  and  reconcili- 

1 9  ation  efforts  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

20  (4)  A  description  of  proposed  training  programs 

21  for  Afiicans  in  conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping, 

22  including  a  list  of  prospective  participants  and  plans 

23  to  expand  such  programs. 

24  (5)  The  mechanisms  to  be  used  to  coordinate 

25  interagency  efforts  to  administer  the  plan. 
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1  (6)  Efforts  to  seek  the  participatioii  of  other 

2  countries  and  international  organizations  to  achieve 

3  the  objectives  of  the  plan. 

4  (c)  Report. — Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 

5  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  submit 

6  to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees  a  report  con- 

7  twining  a  description  of  the  plan  developed  under  this  sec- 

8  tioa. 

9  SEC.  9.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT. 

10  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 

1 1  ment  of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  President 

12  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees 

13  a  report  describing  the  efforts  and  progress  made  in  carry- 

14  ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

15  SEC.  10.  CONSULTATION  REQUIREMENT. 

1 6  The  President  shall  consult  with  the  appropriate  con- 

17  gressional  committees  prior  to  providing  assistance  under 

18  section  3  or  section  5. 

19  SEC.  11.  APPROPRIATE  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES  DE- 

20  FINED. 

21  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "appropriate  con- 

22  gressional  committees"  means  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

23  .Aifairs,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the  Com- 

24  minee  on  Armed  Senices  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

25  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee 

1  on  Appropriations,  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sendees 

2  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  in  support  of  the  bill  and  the  sub- 
stitute, Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement,  but  if  I  could  file  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be 
entered  in  the  record  in  full. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Johnston  follows:] 


I 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHNSTON 
H.  R. 4541 


The  African  Conflict  Resolution  Act  is  a 
comprehensive  program  through  which  the  US  can 
help  address  the  tragedy  of  war  in  Africa.  This  bill 
has  strong  bipartisan  support  and  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Administration. 

A  relatively  small  US  investment  in  African 
conflict  resolution  capability  could  help  save  lives 
and  help  the  US  avoid  huge  future  expenditures 
caused  by  war-related  humanitarian  disasters.  The 
need  for  expensive  and  controversial  UN  intervention 
would  also  diminish  if  African  institutions  develop  the 
ability  to  resolve  African  conflicts. 
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In  the  last  decade,  between  2  million  and  4 
million  Africans  died  because  of  war.  There  were  5.2 
million  refugees  and  13.1  million  displaced  people  in 
Africa  in  1993  alone.   Many  Americans  now  associate 
the  country  of  Rwanda  with  the  word  genocide.   In 
southern  Sudan,  entire  tribes  and  cultures  are  at  risk. 
And  the  problem  is  certainly  not  going  away;  looming 
or  ongoing  conflicts  threaten  millions  more  Africans. 

War  has  also  caused  untold  damage  to 
economies  and  development  programs.  Much  of 
African  famine  is  war-related.   Literally  billions  of 
dollars  of  economic  assistance  has  produced  minimal 
results  In  war-ravaged  countries  such  as  Liberia, 
Somalia,  and  Sudan.   Finally,  demobilization  of 
African  armies  must  be  a  top  priority.  Oversized 
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African  armed  forces  threaten  political  and  economic 
stability  while  diverting  scarce  resources  from 
development  needs.   I  believe  that  we  should  view 
demobilization  as  a  central  element  In,  or  even  a 
prerequisite  to,  our  development  assistance 
programs. 

This  legislation  would  help  build  African 
capability  in  conflict  resolution  by  authorizing 
assistance  in  5  areas: 

1)  Assistance  to  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
The  bill  authorizes  assistance  of  $1.5  million  per  year 
over  a  4  year  period  to  the  OAU's  new  conflict 
resolution  unit.   Consistent  with  the  Committee's 
initiative  of  last  year,  the  Administration  has  already 
made  $1.5  million  of  FY  94  funds  available.  This  5 
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year  program  will  provide  critical  training  and 
infrastructure  to  the  OAU. 

2)  Assistance  to  subregional  organizations.  The 
bill  authorizes  assistance  to  help  build  the  conflict 
resolution  capabilities  of  subregional  organizations  in 
Africa.   ECOWAS,  SADC,  and  IGADD  have  shown 
promise,  and  we  believe  the  US  should  consider 
helping  institutionalize  mediation  capabilities  within 
these  organizations. 

3)  African  demobilization  and  retraining  program. 
The  bill  authorizes  a  2-year  program  of  $25  million 
per  year,  if  conditions  in  Africa  permit  this  level  of 
expenditure.   I  again  emphasize  that  demobilization  is 
a  critical  element  of  the  development  challenge  facing 
Africa. 
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4)  The  fourth  plank  of  this  legislation  pertains  to 
training  for  Africans  in  conflict  resolution  and 
peacekeeping.  The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
establish  a  program  to  provide  education  and  training 
in  conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping  for  Africans. 

5)  Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  assistance  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  non-governmental  organizations 
that  are  engaged  in  mediation  efforts  in  Africa. 

This  legislation  draws  only  on  funds  that  are 
already  allocated  to  Africa  -  no  new  funding  is 
requested. 

The  substitute  amendment  makes  several  minor 
changes  to  the  original  text,  including  a  new  section 
calling  for  the  development  by  the  Administration  of  a 
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long-term  plan  to  support  conflict  resolution  capacity 
in  Africa. 

This  legislation  is  very  much  in  the  US  national 
interest.   It  could  help  save  a  great  many  lives.   It 
could  help  alleviate  a  weighty  humanitarian  and 
peacekeeping  burden  on  the  international  community. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  The  bill  is  bipartisan,  14  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  cosponsored  it,  and  I  ask  for  your  support. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Oilman,  for  the  work  that  they 
have  put  into  4541.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  conflicts  be 
dealt  with  on  a  regional  basis,  that  the  OAU  be  strengthened  so 
they  can  deal  with  problems  by  neighboring  states. 

There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  African  leaders  to  downsize 
military,  to  demobilize.  In  Mozambique,  there  was  a  disturbance 
from  tne  army.  It  was  a  mutiny,  and  the  mutiny  was  that  they 
wanted  to  get  out  and  that  the  demobilization  was  going  too  slowly. 
So  I  think  that  in  places  where  we  can  downsize — Uganda  is  wait- 
ing to  be  assisted,  Eritrea  has  the  same  problem  of  demobilizing, 
and  other  places  are  ready  to  downsize.  And  I  think  this  money 
will  be  like  an  ounce  of  prevention  for  future  disasters,  whether 
they  be  man-made  or  natural. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  ordering  H.R.  4541,  as  amended  by 
the  substitute,  favorably  reported. 

All  those  in  favor  say  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  is  ordered  favorably  reported. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  motion  to  change  the 
agenda. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  the  Chair  would  like  to 
follow  the  agenda  and  then  I  will  recognize  the  gentleman  at  the 
end. 

H.  con.  res.  257 

The  next  order  of  business  is  consideration  of  H.  Con.  Res.  257, 
which  the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Con  Res.  257,  commending  the  work  of  the 
U.S.  Labor  Attache  Corps  and  for  other  purposes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  open  for 
amendment. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  257  follows:] 
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H.  CON.  RES.  257 


Commending  the  work  of  the  United  States  Labor  Attache  Corps,  and  for 

other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Juke  22,  1994 

Mr.  BRO^^'X  of  California  (for  himself,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  and  Mr.  Hixchey)  submitted  the  following  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Education  and  Labor 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Commending  the  work  of  the  United  States  Labor  Attache 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas  the  integration  of  the  global  economy  is  accelerating; 

WHiereas  capital  and  technology  are  now  easily  transferred 
across  national  borders  and  throughout  the  world,  while 
labor  policies  remain  comparatively  bound  by  national 
policies  and  allegiances; 

Wliereas  the  importance  of  promoting  international  respect 
for  fimdamental  worker  rights  and  labor  standards  is 
crucial  to  building  broader  support  for  balanced,  equi- 
table, and  sustainable  gro\\th  in  an  expanding  global 
economv; 
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Whereas  there  exists  a  growing  body  of  international  law  and 
international  trade  agreements,  some  of  which  originated 
in  the  early  1900s,  that  firmly  establish  the  free  exercise 
of  fundamental  worker  rights,  improved  working  condi- 
tions, and  rising  living  standards  as  essential  require- 
ments of  fair  competition  in  a  healthy,  open,  growing 
global  economy; 

WTiereas  in  1941  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  as  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  committed  the  United  States  to  "the 
fullest  collaboration  between  all  nations  in  the  economic 
field  with  the  object  of  securing,  for  all,  improved  labor 
standards,  economic  advancement,  and  social  security"; 

WTiereas  the  United  States  Government  during  World  War  EI 
recognized  the  crucial  importance  of  the  needs,  interests, 
and  aspirations  of  all  working  people  in  general  and  the 
role  that  trade  unions  in  particular  would  play  in  the  re- 
construction of  Europe  and  the  future  development  of 
newly  independent  nations; 

^^^lereas  the  United  States  Labor  Attache  Corps  was  estab- 
lished within  the  United  States  Government  in  1943  and 
individual  labor  attaches  ever  since  have  been  posted  to 
United  States  embassies  in  scores  of  foreign  countries  to 
study  and  encourage  the  concurrent  development  of  pro- 
fessional labor  ministries  within  foreign  governments  and 
strong,  independent,  indigenous  trade  unions  among 
working  people  in  foreign  countries; 

Wliereas  the  United  States  Labor  Attache  Corps  throughout 
the  cold  war  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  struggle  against 
Communism  and  in  building  support  for  freedom  and 
democratic  values  and  institutions  throughout  the  world; 
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Whereas  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  the  American  people 
and  their  poUcymakers  in  the  post-cold  war  era  to  better 
understand  the  needs,  interests,  and  aspirations  of  work- 
ing people  abroad  and  the  concerns  that  they  share  in 
common  with  working  people  in  the  United  States; 

Wliereas  the  United  States  Labor  Attache  Corps  continues  to 
reach  beyond  the  traditional  focus  of  the  United  States 
Foreign  Service  upon  senior  foreign  government  officials 
to  attain  a  broader,  in-depth  understanding  of  grassroots 
concerns  and  developments  among  working  people  in  for- 
eign countries  and  the  wider  significance  those  concerns 
hold  for  political  processes  and  socioeconomic  develop- 
ments within  foreign  countries; 

WTiereas  the  United  States  Labor  Attache  Corps  for  50  years 
has  demonstrated  repeatedly  the  crucial  importance  of 
free,  independent,  and  democratic  trade  unions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  free,  independent,  and  democratic  societies, 
tluis  advancing  the  profound  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  promoting  the  further  development  of 
democratic  values,  processes,  and  institutions  throughout 
the  world; 

Wlicrcas  the  United  States  Labor  Attache  Corps  facilitates 
many  useful  international  exchanges  between  organized 
and  unorganized  United  States  and  foreign  workers  and 
assists  with  a  wide  range  of  the  international  activities  of 
several  United  States  executive  agencies,  including  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Representative; 

\Miereas  the  national  labor  policies  and  standards  of  foreign 
countries,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  governments  of 
foreign  countries  are  meeting  and  enforcing  their  legal 
oblijrations  in  this  regard,  are  increasingly  important  fac- 
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tors  in  fair  trade,  particularly  in  determining  whether 
consumer  markets  with  broad-based  purchasing  power 
will  emerge  in  those  countries  and  whether  most  foreign 
workers  in  those  countries  will  ever  be  able  to  buy  United 
States  exports,  thus  making  the  monitoring  and  reporting 
functions  of  the  United  States  Labor  Attache  Corps  of 
growing  importance;  and 

Whereas  President  Clinton  during  his  official  visit  to  Europe 
in  January  1994  reaffirmed  the  United  States  commit- 
ment to  promoting  respect  for  the  fundamental  rights  of 
workers  everjAvhere  and  to  pursuing  policies  that  will  en- 
able working  people  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  to 
share  more  fully  in  the  benefits  of  expanding  inter- 
national trade  and  investment  in  the  global  economy: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved  hj  tlie  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 

2  concurring),  That — 

3  (1)  the  Congress  commends  the  United  States 

4  Labor  Attache   Corps  for  the  historic  role  it  has 

5  played  throughout  the  past  50  years  in  nurturing 

6  freedom  and  assisting  in  the  development  of  demo- 

7  cratic  values  and  processes  throughout  the  world; 

8  and 

9  (2)  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 

10  Labor  should  jointlj^ — 

1 1  (A)  review  the  mission  and  organization  of 

12  the  United  States  Labor  Attache  Corps,  and 

13  determine  what  reforms  are  necessan''  to  rede- 
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1  sign  and  assure  continued  relevance  of  the  work 

2  of  the  Corps  in  the  post-cold  war  era; 

3  (B)  implement  such  reforms  to  the  extent 

4  possible  under  existing  law,  and  consistent  with 

5  existing  resources; 

6  (C)  design  and  implement  an  interagency 

7  recruitment   and   training   program   to   assure 

8  sufficient  qualified  personnel  for  the  Corps,  and 

9  to  enhance  the  professional  development  of  ex- 

10  isting  personnel,  consistent  \vith  the  continuing 

1 1  need  for  monitoring  and  reporting  on  the  needs, 

12  interests  and  aspirations  of  working  people  in 

13  foreign  countries; 

14  (D)  develop  a  plan  to  assure  that  a  labor 

15  counselor,   attache   or  reporting  officer  is   as- 

16  signed  to  every  United  States  Embassy  abroad 

17  by  January'  1,  1997,  and  determine  what  addi- 

18  tional  resources  are  necessary  to  achieve  this 

19  goal;  and 

20  (E)  not  later  than  October  31,  1994,  sub- 

21  mit  a  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

22  Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 

23  mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  detailing  the  out- 

24  come  of  the  review  conducted  and  the  steps  un- 

25  dertaken    pursuant   to    this    section,    and   rec- 
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1  ommending  such  changes  in  law  and  such  addi- 

2  tional  resources  as  may  be  necessary  to  imple- 

3  ment  needed  further  reforms. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  This  resolution  recognizes  the  important 
contribution  made  by  the  Attache  Corps  over  the  past  50  years. 
Labor  attaches  have  played  an  important  role  around  the  world  in 
bringing  attention  to  the  need  for  international  workers  rights. 
They  have  played  a  role  in  helping  to  establish  strong  and  inde- 
pendent labor  unions  around  the  world. 

The  resolution  requests  that  the  Secretary  of  State  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  future  mission  and  organization  of  the  Corps,  develop 
a  plan  to  assure  that  a  labor  counselor  attache  or  reporting  officer 
is  assigned  to  every  U.S.  Embassy  abroad  by  the  year  1997. 

I  want  to  commend  the  original  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  for  bringing  this  to  our  attention.  The  admin- 
istration has  requested  a  technical  change  to  the  resolution,  which 
I  support. 

The  change  is  the  date  of  submission  of  the  report  to  January 
1995.  That  will  give  the  administration  ample  time  to  do  a  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  review  of  the  program. 

MR.  HAMILTON'S  AMENDMENT 

The  Chair  has  an  amendment  which  makes  this  change,  which 
the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  On  page  5,  line  20,  strike  out  October  31,  1994, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  January  1,  1995. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Is  there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  am  pleased  the  chairman  has  included  the  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  in  today's  markup.  This  resolution  properly 
acknowledges  the  contribution  the  Labor  Corps  has  and  continues 
to  make  to  our  mission  overseas.  Consistent  with  the  theme  of  pro- 
moting respect  for  the  rights  of  the  worker  and  fair  labor  practices, 
labor  attaches  are  part  of  our  U.S.  Diplomatic  Service,  and  they 
spearhead  those  efforts  abroad. 

They  are  the  advocates  of  these  important  democratic  values  that 
support  political  and  economic  stability  and  advance  our  Nation's 
interests.  We  have  seen  the  important  achievements  in  democra- 
tization that  has  been  advanced  by  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  working  people  in  other  nations. 

This  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Brown  of  California  has  a  num- 
ber of  Democratic  cosponsors.  However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  its  basic  purpose,  which  is  to  support  labor  issues  internation- 
ally, is  one  that  crosses  party  lines.  The  message  is  timely,  particu- 
larly as  the  pressure  to  reduce  activities  to  meet  lower  budget  lev- 
els increases. 

This  measure  endorses  fundamental  principles  that  we  believe 
are  and  should  continue  to  be  an  important  part  of  our  diplomatic 
mission.  In  addition  to  the  accommodation  of  the  labor  attaches, 
this  bill  encourages  an  enhancement  of  the  Labor  Corps  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Labor  Department. 

This  is  a  timely  recommendation  as  our  foreign  missions  pursue 
both  a  greater  emphasis  on  economic  activities  and  the  promotion 
of  democratic  ideals  through  the  development  of  institutions  and 
organizations  around  the  world. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

The  question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  H.  Con.  Res.  257,  as 
amended. 

All  those  in  favor  say  aye. 

Opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution 
as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

H.R.  4950 

The  next  item  of  business  is  H.R.  4950,  the  Jobs  Through  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1994. 

Chief  of  Staff  will  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.R.  4950,  to  extend  the  authority  to  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  the  bill 
will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  open  for 
amendment. 

[H.R.  4950  follows:] 
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H.  R.  4950 


To  extend  the  authorities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 

and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  12,  1994 

Mr.  Gejdensok  (for  himself,  Mr.  ROTH,  Ms.  Cantwell,  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Fingerhut,  Mr. 
Excel,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr.  Schumer)  introduced  the 
following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  authorities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Jobs  Through  Trade 

5  Expansion  Act  of  1994". 
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1  TITLE  I— OVERSEAS  PRIVATE 

2  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

3  SEC.  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Overseas  Private  In- 

5  vestment  Corporation  Amendments  Act  of  1994". 

6  SEC.  102.  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  CORPORATION. 

7  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

8  ance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2191  et  seq.)  is  amended 

9  to  read  as  follows: 

10  **TITLE  IV— OVERSEAS  PRIVATE 

11  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

12  '^EC.  231.  PURPOSE  AND  POUCY. 

13  "(a)  Purpose. — The  Overseas  Private  Investment 

14  Corporation  shall  be  an  independent  agency  of  the  United 

15  States  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary 

16  of  State.  The  purpose  of  the  Corporation  is  to  promote 

17  sustainable  environmentally  sound  economic  development 

18  in  developing  countries  and  areas,  and  countries  in  transi- 

19  tion  from  nonmarket  to  market  economies,  by  mobilizing 

20  and  facilitating  the  participation  of  the  United  States  pri- 

21  vate  sector. 

22  "(b)   Eligibility   Criteioa  for  Participating 

23  Countries  and  Areas. — 
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1  "(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in  para- 

2  graph  (3),  the  Corporation  may  operate  its  programs 

3  in  a  country  (or  an  area  within  a  country)  only  if — 

4  "(A)   the  United  States  maintains  diplo- 

5  matic  relations  with  the  country; 

6  "(B)  either— 

7  "(i)  the  country  or  area  is  a  develop- 

8  ing  country  or  area;  or 

9  "(ii)  the  country  is  in  transition  from 

10  a  nonmarket  to  market  economy;  and 

11  "(C)  programs  in  that  country  are  not  pro- 

12  hibited   under   section    234(e)(2)    (relating   to 

13  human  rights  violators). 

14  "(2)  Preference  for  certain  countries. — 

15  In  conducting  its  activities,  the  Corporation  shall — 

16  "(A)  give  preference  to  projects  in  coun- 

17  tries  with  per  capita  incomes  of  $1,230  or  less 

18  in  1992  United  States  dollars;  and 

19  "(B)  restrict  its  activities  in  countries  with 

20  per  capita  incomes  of  $5,335  or  more  in  1992 

21  United  States  dollars  (other  than  countries  des- 

22  ignated  as  beneficiary  countries  under  section 

23  212  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery 

24  Act). 
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1  "(3)  Programs  in  ineligible  coxh^ries. — 

2  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B),  if  a 

3  country  in  which  the  Corporation  is  operating  its 

4  programs  ceases  to  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in 

5  paragraph  (1),  or  if  (pursuant  to  this  or  any  other 

6  Act)  the  government  of  that  country  becomes  ineh- 

7  gible  for  assistance,  the  Corporation  shall  cease  to 

8  operate  its  programs  in  such  country,  except  that 

9  the  Corporation  shall  not  be  required  to  terminate 

10  any  contract  or  commitment  entered  into  prior  to 

11  the  date  on  which  such  country  is  determined  to  be 

12  inehgible  for  such  assistance. 

13  "(B)  The  Corporation  may  continue  to  operate 

14  its  programs  in  a  country  which  ceases  to  meet  the 

15  criteria  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  if  the  President 

16  of  the  United  States  determines  that  the  operation 

17  of  such  programs  would  be  in  the  national  interest 

18  of  the  United  States. 

19  "(c)  Guidelines  for  Activities  of  OPIC. — In 

20  carrying  out  its  purpose,  the  Corporation  shall  under- 

21  take— 

22  "(1)  to  conduct  insurance,  reinsurance,  and  fi- 

23  nancing  operations  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  taking 

24  into  account  in  its  financing  operations  the  economic 

25  and  financial  soundness  of  projects; 
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1  "(2)  to  broaden  private  participation  by  selling 

2  its  direct  investments  to  private  investors  whenever 

3  it  can  appropriately  do  so  on  satisfactory  terms; 

4  "(3)  to  conduct  its  insurance  operations  with 

5  due  regard  to  principles  of  risk  management,  includ- 

6  ing  efforts  to  share  its  insurance  risks  and  reinsur- 

7  ance  risks; 

8  "(4)  to  consider  in  the  conduct  of  its  operations 

9  the  extent  to  which  the  governments  of  eligible  coun- 

10  tries  are  receptive  to  private  enterprise,   domestic 

11  and   foreign,   and   their  willingness   and   ability  to 

12  maintain  conditions  which  enable  private  enterprise 

13  to   make  its   ftdl  contribution  to  the  development 

14  process; 

15  "(5)  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition 

16  and  discourage  monopolistic  practices; 

17  "(6)  to  further  to  the  greatest  degree  possible, 

18  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  goals,  the  balance- 

19  of-payments  and  employment  objectives  of  the  Unit- 

20  ed  States; 

21  "(7)  to  consider  in  the  conduct  of  its  operations 

22  the  extent  to  which  the  governments  of  eUgible  coun- 

23  tries  respect  human  rights,  labor  rights,  and  the 

24  need  to  support  sound  environmental  practices  and 

25  policies; 
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1  "(8)  to  conduct  its  activities  in  consonance  with 

2  the   international   trade,   investment,   and  financial 

3  policies  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  to 

4  seek  to  support  those  developmental  projects  having 

5  positive  trade  benefits  for  the  United  States;  and 

6  "(9)  to  advise  and  assist,  within  its  field  of 

7  competence,  interested  agencies  of  the  United  States 

8  and  other  organizations,  both  pubhc  and  private,  na- 

9  tional  and  international,  with  respect  to  projects  and 

10  programs  relating  to  the  development  of  private  en- 

1 1  terprise  in  eligible  countries  and  areas. 

12  "SEC.  232.  STOCK  OF  THE  CORPORATION;  ORGANIZATION 

13  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

14  "(a)  Stock. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 

15  hold  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation. 

16  "(b)  Structure  of  the  Corporation. — The  Cor- 

17  poration  shaU  have  a  Board  of  Directors,  a  President,  an 

18  Executive  Vice  President,  and  such  other  officers  and  staff 

19  as  the  President  of  the  Corp>oration  may  determine. 

20  "(c)  Board  of  Directors. — 

21  "(1)  In  general. — All  powers  of  the  Corpora- 

22  tion  shall  vest  in  and  be  exercised  by  or  under  the 

23  authority  of  the  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  15  Di- 

24  rectors    (including   the   Chair,   the   Executive   Vice 
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1  Chair,  and  the  Vice  Chair).  Eight  Directors  shall 

2  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

3  "(2)  Composition  of  the  board. — 

4  "(A)    Chair.— The   Chair  of  the   Board 

5  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Corporation,  ex 

6  officio. 

7  "(B)  Executive  vice  chair. — The  Exec- 

8  utive  Vice  Chair  of  the  Board  shall  be  the  Ad- 

9  ministrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 

10  velopment,  ex  officio. 

11  "(C)  Vice  chair.— The  Vice  Chair  of  the 

12  Board  shall  be  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 

13  resentative,  ex  officio,  or,  if  so  designated  by 

14  the  United  States  Trade  Representative,  a  Dep- 

15  uty  United  States  Trade  Representative. 

16  "(D)  Public  sector  directors. — (i)  In 

17  addition  to  the  directors  provided  for  in  sub- 

18  paragraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  four  Directors 

19  who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Govem- 

20  ment  of  the  United  States,  including  an  officer 

21  or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  shall 

22  be  designated  by  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 

23  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

24  "(ii)  The  Directors  designated  under  this 

25  subparagraph  shall  receive  no  additional  com- 
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1  pensation  by  virtue  of  their  service  as  such  a 

2  Director. 

3  "(E)    Private   sector   directors. — (i) 

4  Eight  Directors  who  are  not  otherwise  officers 

5  or  employees  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

6  States  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 

7  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

8  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  these,  at  least — 

9  "(I)  two  shall  be  experienced  in  small 

10  business; 

1 1  "(11)  one  shall  be  experienced  in  orga- 

12  nized  labor;  and 

13  "(III)  one  shall  be  experienced  in  so- 

14  cial  and  economic  development  issues. 

15  "(ii)  Each  Director  appointed  under  this 

16  subparagraph  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 

17  not  more  than  3  years.  The  terms  of  not  more 

18  than   3   such  Directors  shall  expire  in  any  1 

19  year.  Such  Directors  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 

20  cessors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  Directors 

21  may  be  reappointed  to  subsequent  terms. 

22  "(iii)  Each  Director  appointed  under  this 

23  subparagraph  shall  be  compensated  at  the  daily 

24  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  pay  in  effect 

25  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
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1  section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 

2  each  day  (including  travel  time)  during  which 

3  such  Director  is  actually  engaged  in  the  busi- 

4  ness  of  the  Corporation,  and  niay  be  paid  travel 

5  or  transportation  expenses  to  the  extent  author- 

6  ized  for  employees  serving  intermittently  in  the 

7  Government  service  under  section  5703  of  title 

8  5,  United  States  Code.  Any  such  Director  may 

9  waive  any  such  compensation. 

10  "(d)    Appointment    op    the    President. — The 

11  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

12  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 

13  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 

14  of  the  President.  In  making  such  appointment,  the  Presi- 

15  dent  shall  take  into  account  the  private  business  experi- 

16  ence  of  the  appointee.  The  President  of  the  Corporation 

17  shall  be  its  Chief  Executive  Officer  and  shall  be  respon- 

18  sible  for  the  operations  and  management  of  the  Corpora- 

19  tion,  subject  to  bylaws  and  policies  established  by  the 

20  Board. 

21  "(e)  Officers  and  Staff. — 

22  "(1)  Executive  vice  president. — The  Exec- 

23  utive  Vice  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  ap- 

24  pointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
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1  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 

2  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

3  "(2)  Other  officers  and  staff. — (A)  The 

4  Corporation  may  appoint  such  other  officers  and 

5  such  employees  (including  attorneys)  and  agents  as 

6  the  Corporation  considers  appropriate. 

7  "(B)  The  officers,  employees,  and  agents  ap- 

8  pointed  under  this  subsection  shall  have  such  func- 

9  tions  as  the  Corporation  may  determine. 

10  "(C)  Of  the  officers,  employees,  and  agents  ap- 

11  pointed  under  this  paragraph,  20  may  be  appointed 

12  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 

13  States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  competi- 

14  tive  service,  maj'  be  compensated  \vithout  regard  to 

15  the  provisions  of  chapter  51   or  subchapter  III  of 

16  chapter  53  of  such  title,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 

17  ure  of  the  Corporation. 

18  "(D)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  President 

19  of  the  United  States  maj^  prescribe,  any  individual 

20  appointed  under  subparagraph  (C)  may  be  entitled, 

21  upon  removal  (except  for  cause)  from  the  position  to 

22  which  the  appointment  was  made,  to  reinstatement 

23  to  the  position  occupied  by  that  individual  at  the 

24  time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position  of  comparable 

25  gi-ade  and  pay. 
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1  "SEC.    233.    INVESTMENT    INSURANCE,    FINANCING,    AND 

2  OTHER  PROGRAMS. 

3  "(a)  Investment  Insurance. — 

4  "(1)   RiSICS  FOR  WHICH  INSURANCE  ISSUED. — 

5  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  insurance, 

6  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corporation 

7  may  determine,  to  eligible  investors  assuring  protec- 

8  tion  in  whole  or  in  part  against  any  or  all  of  the  fol- 

9  lo^ving  risks  with  respect  to  projects  which  the  Cor- 

10  poration  has  approved: 

11  "(A)     Inabilitj'    to    convert    into    United 

12  States   dollars   other  currencies,   or  credits   in 

13  such  currencies,  received  as  earnings  or  profits 

14  from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  re- 

15  turn  of  the  investment  in  the  project,  in  whole 

16  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or 

17  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment. 

18  "(B)  Loss  of  investment,  in  whole  or  in 

19  part,  in  the  approved  project  due  to  expropria- 

20  tion  or  confiscation  by  action  of  a  foreign  gov- 

21  ernment. 

22  "(C)  Loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  insurrec- 

23  tion,  or  civil  strife. 

24  "(D)    Loss   due   to   business   interruption 

25  caused  by  any  of  the  risks  set  forth  in  subpara- 

26  graphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C). 
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1  "(2)  Risk  sharing  arrangements  with  for- 

2  eign  governments  and  multilateral  organiza- 

3  TIONS. — Recognizing  that  major  private  investments 

4  in  eligible  countries  or  areas  are  often  made  by  en- 

5  terprises  in  which  there  is  multinational  participa- 

6  tion,  including  significant  United  States  private  par- 

7  ticipation,  the  Corporation  may  make  arrangements 

8  with  foreign  governments  (including  agencies,  instru- 

9  mentalities,  and  political  subdivisions  thereof)  and 

10  with  multilateral  organizations  and  institutions  for 

11  sharing  habilities  assumed  under  investment  insur- 

12  ance  for  such  investments  and  may,  in  connection 

13  with  such  arrangements,  issue  insurance  to  investors 

14  not  othenvise  eligible  for  insurance  under  this  title, 

15  except  that — 

16  "(A)  liabilities  assumed  by  the  Corporation 

17  under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 

1 8  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

19  "(B)  the  maximum  share  of  habilities  so 

20  assumed  shall  not  exceed  the  proportionate  par- 

2 1  ticipation  by  eligible  investors  in  the  project. 

22  "(3)  Maximum  contingent  liability  with 

23  RESPECT  TO  single  INVESTOR. — Not  more  than  10 

24  percent  of  the  maximum  contingent  liability  of  in- 

25  vestment  insurance  which  the  Corporation  is  per- 
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1  mitted  to  have  outstanding  under  section  235(a)(1) 

2  shall  be  issued  to  a  single  investor. 

3  "(b)  Investment  Financing. — 

4  "(1)  Direct  lending.— (A)  The  Corporation 

5  is  authorized  to  make  loans  in  United  States  dollars, 

6  repayable  in  dollars,  and  to  make  loans  in  foreign 

7  currencies,  to  firms  privately  owned  or  of  mixed  pri- 

8  vate  and  public  ownership,  upon  such  terms  and 

9  conditions  as  the  Corporation  may  determine. 

10  "(B)  The  Corporation  may  designate  up  to  25 

1 1  percent  of  any  loan  under  this  paragraph  for  use  in 

12  the  development  or  adaptation  in  the  United  States 

13  of  new  technologies  or  new  products  or  services  that 

14  are  to  be  used  in  the  project  for  which  the  loan  is 

15  made  and  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  economic  or 

16  social  development  of  less  developed  countries. 

17  "(2)  Equity  investment.— (A)  The  Corpora- 

18  tion  is  authorized  to  purchase,  invest  in,  or  other- 

19  wise  acquire  equity  securities  or  securities  with  eq- 

20  uity  characteristics  of  any  firm  or  entity,  upon  such 

21  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corporation  may  deter- 

22  mine,  to  be  funded  in  the  same  manner  as  du-ect 

23  loans  under  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990 

24  for  the  purpose  of  providing  capital  for  any  project 
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1  which  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 

2  subject  to  the  Hmitations  in  subpareigraph  (B). 

3  "(B)(i)  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  Corpora- 

4  tion's  equity  investment  under  this  paragraph  with 

5  respect  to  any  project  shall  not  exceed  30  percent  of 

6  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  equity  investment  made 

7  with  respect  to  such  project  at  the  time  that  the 

8  Corporation's  equity  investment  is  made  (excluding 

9  any  securities  acquired  through  the  enforcement  of 

10  any  lien,  pledge,  or  contractual  arrangement  as  a  re- 

1 1  suit  of  a  default  by  anj''  party  under  any  agreement 

12  relating  to  the  terms  of  the  Corporation's  invest- 

13  ment). 

14  "(ii)  The  Corporation's  equity  investment  under 

15  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  any  project,  when 

16  added  to  any  other  investments  made  or  guaranteed 

17  by  the  Corporation  under  this  subsection  \vith  re- 

18  spect  to  such  project,  shall  not  cause  the  aggregate 

19  amount  of  all  such  investment  to  exceed,  at  the  time 

20  an}'  such  investment  is  made  or  guaranteed  by  the 

21  Corporation,  75  percent  of  the  total  investment  com- 

22  mitted  to  such  project,  as  determined  by  the  Cor- 

23  poration.    The    determination    of   the    Corporation 

24  under  this  clause  shall  be  conclusive  for  purposes  of 
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1  the  Corporation's  authority  to  make  or  guarantee 

2  any  such  investment. 

3  "(C)  In  making  investment  decisions  under  this 

4  paragraph,  the  Corporation  shaU  give  consideration 

5  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Corporation's  equity  in- 

6  vestment  will  assist  in  obtaining  the  financing  re- 

7  quired  for  such  projects. 

8  "(D)   Taking  into  consideration,  among  other 

9  things,  the  Corporation's  financial  interests  and  the 

10  desirability  of  fostering  the  development  of  local  cap- 

11  ital  markets  in  emerging  democracies,  economies  in 

12  transformation,    and   less   developed   countries,   the 

13  Corporation  shall  endeavor  to  dispose  of  any  equity 

14  interest  it  may  acquire  under  this  paragraph  within 

15  a  period  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  acquisition  of 

16  such  interest. 

17  "(3)  Investment  guarantees. — (A)  The  Cor- 

18  poration  is  authorized  to  issue  to  eUgible  investors 

19  guarantees  of  loans  and  other  investments  made  by 

20  such   investors  assuring  against  loss  due  to  such 

21  risks  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 

22  Corporation    may    determine,    subject    to    subpara- 

23  graphs  (B)  and  (C). 
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1  "(B)  A  guarantee  issued  under  subparagraph 

2  (A)  on  other  than  a  loan  investment  may  not  exceed 

3  75  percent  of  such  investment. 

4  "(C)    Except  for  loan   investments   for  credit 

5  unions  made  by  eligible  credit  unions  or  credit  union 

6  associations,   the  siggregate   amount  of  investment 

7  (exclusive  of  interest  and  earnings)  for  which  guar- 

8  antees  are  issued  imder  subparagraph  (A)  with  re- 

9  spect  to  any  project  shall  not  exceed,  at  the  time  of 

10  issuance  of  any  such  guarantee,  75  percent  of  the 

11  total  investment  committed  to  any  such  project  as 

12  determined  by  the  Corporation.  Such  determination 

13  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  conclusive  for  purposes 

14  of  the   Corporation's   authority  to  issue   any  such 

15  guarantee. 

16  "(c)  Investment  Encouragement. — The  Corpora- 

17  tion  is  authorized  to  initiate  and  support  through  financial 

18  participation,  incentive  grant,  or  otherwise,  and  on  such 

19  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corporation  may  determine, 

20  the  identification,  assessment,  surveying,  and  promotion 

21  of  private  investment  opportunities,  using  wherever  fea- 

22  sible  and  effective  the  facilities  of  private  investors.  The 

23  Corporation  shall  not  finance  any  survey  to  ascertain  the 

24  existence,  location,  extent,  or  quality  of  oil  or  gas  re- 

25  sources. 
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1  "(d)  Special  Activities. — The  Corporation  is  au- 

2  thorized  to  administer  and  manage  special  projects  and 

3  programs,  including  programs  of  financial  and  advisory 

4  support,  which  provide  private  technical,  professional,  or 

5  managerial  assistance  in  the  development  of  human  re- 

6  sources,  skills,  technology,  capital  savings,  intermediate  fi- 

7  nancial  and  investment  institutions,  and  cooperatives.  The 

8  funds  for  these  projects  and  programs  may,  with  the  Cor- 

9  poration's  concurrence,  be  transferred  to  it  for  such  pur- 

10  poses  under  the  authority  of  section  632(a)  or  from  other 

1 1  sources,  public  or  private. 

12  "(e)  Other  Insurance  Functions. — 

13  "(1)  In  general. — The  Corporation  is  author- 

14  ized — 

15  "(A)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts  of 

16  insurance  or  reinsurance,  or  agreements  to  as- 

17  sociate  or  share  risks,  with  insurance  compa- 

18  nies,  financial  institutions,  any  other  persons, 

19  or  groups  thereof;  and 

20  "(B)  to  employ  such  insurance  companies, 

21  financial  institutions,  other  persons,  or  groups, 

22  where  appropriate,  as  its  agent,  or  to  act  as 

23  their  agent,  in  the  issuance  and  servicing  of  in- 

24  surance,  the  adjustment  of  claims,  the,  exercise 

25  of  subrogation  rights,  the  ceding  and  accepting 
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1  of  reinsurance,  and  in  any  other  matter  incident 

2  to  an  insurance  business. 

3  Such  £igreements  and  contracts  shall  be  consistent 

4  with  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation  set  forth  in 

5  section  231  and  shall  be  on  equitable  terms. 

6  "(2)  Risk-sharing  agreements. — The  Cor- 

7  poration  is  authorized  to  enter  into  pooling  or  other 

8  risk-sharing  agreements  with  multinational   insur- 

9  ance  or  financing  agencies  or  groups  of  such  agen- 

10  cies. 

11  "(3)  Ownership  interest  in  risk-sharing 

12  entities. — The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  hold 

13  an  ownership  interest  in  any  association  or  other  en- 

14  tity  established  for  the  purposes  of  sharing  risks 

15  under  investment  insurance. 

16  "(4)  Reinsurance  of  certain  liabilities. — 

17  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue,  upon  such 

18  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  determine,  reinsur- 

19  ance   of  liabilities   assumed   by  other   insurers   or 

20  groups  thereof  with  respect  to  risks  referred  to  in 

21  subsection  (a)(1). 

22  "(5)     Limitation    on     reinsurance. — The 

23  amount  of  reinsurance  of  UabiUties  under  this  title 

24  which  the  Corporation  may  issue  shall  not  in  the  ag- 

25  gregate  exceed  at  any  one  time  an  amount  equal  to 
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1  the  amount  authorized  for  the  maximum  contingent 

2  liabiHty  outstanding  at  any  one  time  under  section 

3  235(a)(1).  All  reinsurance  issued  by  the  Corporation 

4  under  this  subsection  shall  require  that  the  rein- 

5  sured  party  retain  for  his  or  her  own  account  speci- 

6  fied  portions  of  liability,  whether  first  loss  or  other- 

7  wise. 

8  "(6)  Enhancing  private  political  risk  in- 

9  SURANCE  industry. — In  order  to  encourage  greater 

10  availability  of  political  risk  insurance  for  eligible  in- 

1 1  vestors  by  enhancing  the  private  political  risk  insur- 

12  ance  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  ex- 

13  tent  consistent  with  this  title,  the  Corporation  shall 

14  undertake  programs  of  cooperation  with  such  indus- 

15  try,  and  in  connection  with  such  programs  may  en- 

16  gage  in  the  following  activities: 

17  "(A)  Utilizing  its  statutory  authorities,  en- 

18  courage  the  development  of  associations,  pools, 

19  or  consortia  of  United  States  private  political 

20  risk  insurers. 

21  "(B)  Share  insurance  risks  (through  coin- 

22  surance,  contingent  insurance,  or  other  means) 

23  in  a  manner  that  is  conducive  to  the  growth 

24  and  development  of  the  private  political  risk  in- 

25  surance  industry  in  the  United  States. 
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1  "(C)  Notwithstanding  section  237(e),  upon 

2  the  expiration  of  insurance  provided  by  the  Cor- 

3  poration  for  an  investment,  enter  into  risk-shar- 

4  ing  agreements  with  United  States  private  po- 

5  Utical  risk  insurers  to  insure  any  such  Lnvest- 

6  ment.  In  cooperating  in  the  offering  of  insur- 

7  ance  under  this  clause,  the  Corporation  shall 

8  not  assume  responsibiUty  for  more  than  50  per- 

9  cent  of  the  insurance  being  offered  in  each  sep- 

10  arate  transaction. 

1 1  ''SEC.  234.  GUIDELINES  AND  CRITERIA  FOR  OPIC  SUPPORT. 

12  "(a)  Development  Guidelines. — 

13  "(1)  Criteria. — The  Corporation,  in  determin- 

14  ing  whether  to  provide  insurance,  reinsurance,  or  fi- 

15  nancing  for  a  project  shall  be  guided  by  the  eco- 

16  nomic,  environmental,  and  social  development  impact 

17  and  benefits  of  such  a  project  and  the  ways  in  which 

18  such  a  project  complements,  or  is  compatible  with, 

19  other  development  assistance  programs  or  projects 

20  of  the  United  States  or  other  donors. 

21  "(2)    Development    impact    profile. — In 

22  order  to  carry  out  the  pohcy  set  forth  in  pareigraph 

23  (1),  the  Corporation  shall  prepare  and  maintain,  for 

24  each  investment  project  it  insures,  reinsures,  or  fi- 

25  nances,  a  development  impact  profile  consisting  of 
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1  data  appropriate  to  measure  the  projected  and  ac- 

2  tual  effects  of  such  project  on  development. 

3  "(b)  Small  Business  Development. — 

4  "(1)   Broadened  participation  by  small 

5  businesses. — The  Corporation  shall  undertake,  in 

6  cooperation  with  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 

7  States  Government  as  well  as  private  entities  and 

8  others,  to  broaden  the  participation  of  United  States 

9  small  business,  cooperatives,  and  other  small  United 

10  States  investors  in  the  development  of  smaU  private 

1 1  enterprise  in  eUgible  countries  or  areas. 

12  "(2)    Preferential    consideration. — Not- 

13  withstanding  the  requirements  of  section  231(c)(1), 

14  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpora- 

15  tion  may  determine  through  loans,  grants,  or  other 

16  programs  authorized  by  section  233,  the  Corporation 

17  shall  undertake,   to  the  maximum  degree  possible 

1 8  consistent  with  its  purposes — 

19  "(A)  to  give  preferential  consideration  in 

20  its    investment    insurance,    reinsurance,    and 

21  guarantee  activities  to  investment  projects  spon- 

22  sored  by  or  involving  United  States  small  busi- 

23  ness;  and 

24  "(B)  to  maintain  the  proportion  of  projects 

25  sponsored  by  or  significantly  involving  United 
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1  States  small  business  at  not  less  than  30  per- 

2  cent  of  all  projects  insured,  reinsured,  or  fi- 

3  nanced  by  the  Corporation. 

4  "(c)  Environmental  Considerations. — 

5  "(1)   Environmental,  health,   or  safety 

6  hazard. — The  Corporation  shall  refuse  to  insure, 

7  reinsure,  or  finance  any  investment  in  connection 

8  with  a  project  which  the  Corporation  determines  will 

9  pose    an    unreasonable    or    major    environmental, 

10  health,  or  safety  hazard,  or  Avill  result  in  the  signifi- 

11  cant  degradation  of  national  parks  or  similar  pro- 

12  tected  areas. 

13  "(2)     Resource     sustainable     develop- 

14  ment. — The  Corporation,  in  determining  whether  to 

15  provide  insurance,  reinsurance,  or  financing  for  a 

16  project,  shall  ensure  that  the  project  is  consistent 

17  with  the  provisions  of  section  117  (as  so  redesig- 

18  nated   by   the    Special    Foreign   Assistance   Act   of 

19  1986),  section  118,  and  section  119  of  this  Act  re- 

20  lating  to  the  environment  and  natural  resources  of, 

21  and  tropical  forests  and  endangered  species  in,  de- 

22  veloping  countries,  and  consistent  \vith  the  intent  of 

23  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  sections  118  and  119 

24  of  this  Act. 
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1  "(3)  Impact  on  environment  and  natural 

2  RESOURCES. — The  requirements  of  section  117(c)  of 

3  this  Act  relating  to  environmental  impact  statements 

4  and  environmental  assessments  shall  apply  to  any 

5  investment  which  the  Corporation  insures,  reinsures, 

6  or  finances  under  this  title. 

7  "(4)    Notification    of    foreign    govern- 

8  ments. — Before  finally  providing  insurance,  reinsur- 

9  ance,  or  financing  under  this  title  for  any  environ- 

10  mentally  sensitive  investment  in  connection  with  a 

1 1  project  in  a  country,  the  Corporation  shall  notify  ap- 

12  propriate  government  officials  of  that  country  of — 

13  "(A)    all   guidelines   and   other   standards 

14  adopted  by  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 

15  struction  and  Development  and  any  other  inter- 

16  national  organization  that  relate  to  the  public 

17  health  or  safety  or  the  environment  and  are  ap- 

18  plicable  to  the  project;  and 

19  "(B)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 

20  any  restriction,  under  any  law  of  the  United 

21  States,  that  relates  to  public  health  or  safety  or 

22  the  environment  and  would  apply  to  the  project 

23  if  the  project  were  undertaken  in  the  United 

24  States. 
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1  The  notification  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 

2  include  a  summary  of  the  guidelines,  standards,  and 

3  restrictions  referred  to  in  subparagraphs   (A)   and 

4  (B),    and    may   include   any   environmental   impact 

5  statement,    assessment,   review,    or   study  prepared 

6  with  respect  to  the  investment  pursuant  to  para- 

7  graph  (3). 

8  "(5)     Consideration    of    comments    re- 

9  ceh'ED. — Before  finally  providing  insurance,   rein- 

10  surance,  or  financing  for  any  investment  subject  to 

11  paragraph  (4),  the  Corporation  shall  take  into  ac- 

12  count  any  comments  it  receives  on  the  project  in- 

13  volved. 

14  "(d)  Woricer  Rights. — 

15  "(1)   Limitation  on  opic  activities. — The 

16  Corporation    may    insure,    reinsure,    or    finance    a 

17  project  only  if  the  country  in  which  the  project  is  to 

18  be  undertaken  is  taking  steps  to  adopt  and  imple- 

19  ment   laws   that   extend   internationally   recognized 

20  worker  rights,  as  defined  in  section  502(a)(4)  of  the 

21  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2462(a)(4)),  to  work- 

22  ers  in  that  country  (including  any  designated  zone  in 

23  that  countr}0-  The  Corporation  shall  also  include  the 

24  follo^v^ng   language,   in   substantially  the   following 

25  form,  in  all  contracts  which  the  Corporation  enters 
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1  into  with  eligible  investors  to  provide  financial  sup- 

2  port  under  this  title: 

3  "  The  investor  agrees  not  to  take  actions  to 

4  prevent  employees   of  the  foreign   enterprise   from 

5  lawfully   exercising   their   right   of  association   and 

6  their  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  The 

7  investor  further  agrees  to  observe  applicable  laws  re- 

8  lating  to  a  minimum  age  for  employment  of  children, 

9  acceptable  conditions  of  work  with  respect  to  mini- 

10  mum  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  occupational  health 

1 1  and  safety,  and  not  to  use  forced  labor.  The  investor 

12  is  not  responsible  under  this  paragraph  for  the  ac- 

13  tions  of  a  foreign  government.'. 

14  "(2)  Use  op  annual  reports  on  workers 

15  RIGHTS. — The  Corporation  shall,  in  making  its  de- 

16  terminations  under  paragraph  (1),  use  the  reports 

17  submitted    to    the    Congress    pursuant    to    section 

18  505(c)    of   the    Trade    Act    of    1974    (19    U.S.C. 

19  2465(c)). 

20  "(3)   Waiver.— (A)   Paragraph   (1)   shall  not 

21  prohibit  the  Corporation  from  providing  any  insur- 

22  ance,   reinsurance,   or  financing  with  respect  to  a 

23  country  if  the  President  determines  that  such  activi- 

24  ties  by  the  Corporation  would  be  in  the  national  eco- 

25  nomic  interests  of  the  United  States.  Any  such  de- 
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1  termination  shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  ap- 

2  propriate   congressional   committees,   together  with 

3  the  reasons  for  the  determination. 

4  "(B)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 

5  'appropriate   congressional   committees'   means   the 

6  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 

7  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  the  Representatives 

8  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 

9  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

10  "(e)  Human  Rights. — 

11  "(1)  In  general. — The  Corporation  shall  take 

12  into  account  in  the  conduct  of  its  programs  in  a 

13  country,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 

14  all  available  information  about  observance  of  and  re- 

15  spect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in 

16  such  country  and  the  effect  the  operation  of  such 

17  programs  will  have  on  human  rights  and  fundamen- 

18  tal  freedoms  in  such  country. 

19  "(2)  Human  rights  violators. — The  provi- 

20  sions  of  section  116  shall  apply  to  any  insurance,  re- 

21  insurance,  or  financing  provided  by  the  Corporation 

22  for  projects  in  a  country,  except  that  in  addition  to 

23  the  exception  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 

24  tion,  the  Corporation  may  support  a  project  if  the 

25  national  security  interest  so  requires. 
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1  "(f)    Harm    to    Employment    in    the    United 

2  States. — 

3  "(1)  Replacement  of  united  states  pro- 

4  DUCTION.— (A)  The  Corporation  shall  refuse  to  in- 

5  sure,  reinsure,  or  finance  an  investment  if  the  Cor- 

6  poration  determines  that — 

7  "(i)  such  investment  is  likely  to  cause  the 

8  investor  significantly  to  reduce  the  number  of 

9  the  investor's  employees  in  the  United  States 

10  because   the   investor  is   replacing  his   or  her 

11  United  States  production  with  production  from 

12  such  investment;  and 

13  "(ii)  the  production  from  such  investment 

14  involves  substantially  the  same  product  for  sub- 

15  stantially  the   same   market   as   the   investor's 

16  United  States  production. 

17  "(B)  If  the  Corporation  determines  that  an  in- 

18  vestment  is  not  likely  to  have  the  effects  described 

19  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Corporation  shall  monitor 

20  conformance  with  the  representations  made  by  the 

21  investor  on  which  the  Corporation  relied  in  making 

22  that  determination. 

23  "(2)  Export  processing  zones. — The  Cor- 

24  poration  shall  refuse  to  insure,  reinsure,  or  finance 

25  an  investment  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  de- 
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1  veloping  in  a  foreign  country  any  export  processing 

2  zone   or  designated   area  in  which  the  tax,   tariff, 

3  labor,  environment,  and  safety  laws  of  that  country 

4  do  not  apply,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  activities  car- 

5  ried  out  within  that  zone  or  area,  unless  such  assist- 

6  ance  is  not  likely  to  cause  a  loss  of  jobs  within  the 

7  United  States  as  determined  in  consideration  of  the 

8  restrictions  contained  in  paragraph  (1). 

9  "(g)  Performance  Requirements. — The  Corpora- 

10  tion  shall  refuse  to  insure,  reinsure,  or  finance  an  invest- 

1 1  ment  which  is  subject  to  performance  requirements  which 

12  would  reduce  substantially  the  positive  trade  benefits  like- 

13  ly  to  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  the  investment. 

14  "(h)  Prohibited  Trade  Practices. — 

15  "(1)  Payments  to  violators  barred. — No 

16  payment  may  be  made  under  any  insurance  or  rein- 

17  surance  which  is  issued  under  this  title  on  or  after 

18  April  24,  1978,  for  any  loss  occurring  with  respect 

19  to  a  project,  if  the  preponderant  cause  of  such  loss 

20  was  an  act  by  the  investor  seeking  such  payment,  by 

21  a  person  possessing  majority  OAvnership  and  control 

22  of  the  investor  at  the  time  of  the  act,  or  by  any 

23  agent  of  such  investor  or  controlling  person,  and  a 

24  court  of  the  United  States  has  entered  a  final  judg- 

25  ment  that  such  act  constituted  a  violation  of  section 
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1  30A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  sec- 

2  tion  104  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 

3  1977. 

4  "(2)    Regulations. — The    Corporation    shall 

5  have  in  effect  regulations  setting  forth  appropriate 

6  conditions  under  which  any  person  who  has  been  fi- 

7  nally  determined  by  a  court  of  the  United  States  to 

8  have  violated  section  30A  of  the  Securities  Exchange 

9  Act  of  1934  or  section  104  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 

10  Practices  Act  of  1977  shall  be  suspended,  for  a  pe- 

1 1  riod  of  not  more  than  5  years,  from  eligibility  to  re- 

12  ceive  any  insurance,  reinsurance,  financing,  or  other 

13  financial  support  authorized  by  this  title,  if  that  vio- 

14  lation  related  to   a  project  insured,   reinsured,   fi- 

15  nanced,  or  otherwise  supported  by  the  Corporation 

16  under  this  title. 

17  "(i)  Fraud  or  Misrepresentation. — No  payment 

18  may  be  made  under  any  guarantee,  insurance,  or  reinsur- 

19  ance  issued  under  this  title  for  any  loss  arising  out  of 

20  fraud  or  misrepresentation  for  which  the  party  seeking 

21  payment  is  responsible. 

22  "(j)  Penalties  for  Fraud.— Whoever  knowingly 

23  makes    any    false    statement    or    report,    or    willftdly 

24  overvalues  any  land,  property,  or  security,  for  the  purpose 

25  of  influencing  in  any  way  the  action  of  the  Corporation 
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1  with  respect  to  any  insurance,  reinsurance,  guarantee, 

2  loan,  equity  investment,  or  other  activity  of  the  Corpora- 

3  tion  under  section  233  or  any  change  or  extension  of  any 

4  such  insurance,  reinsurance,  guarantee,  loan,  equity  in- 

5  vestment,  or  activity,  by  renewal,  deferment  of  action  or 

6  otherwise,  or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of  se- 

7  curity  therefor,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000 

8  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  30  years,  or  both. 

9  "(k)  Public  HEARmos. — The  Board  shall  hold  at 

10  least  1  public  hearing  each  year  in  order  to  afford  an  op- 

1 1  portunity  for  any  person  to  present  views  as  to  whether 

12  the  Corporation  is  carrying  out  its  activities  in  accordance 

13  with  section  231  and  this  section  or  whether  any  invest- 

14  ment  in  a  particular  country  should  have  been  or  should 

15  be  extended  insurance,  reinsurance,  or  financing  under 

16  this  title. 

17  "SEC.  235.  ISSUING  AUTHORITY,  DIRECT  INVESTMENT  AU- 

1 8  THonrry,  equity  fund,  and  reserves. 

19  "(a)  Issuing  Authority. — 

20  "(1)  Insurance. — The  maximum  contingent  li- 

21  ability  outstanding  at  any  one  time  pursuant  to  in- 

22  surance  issued  under  section  233(a)  shall  not  exceed 

23  in  the  aggregate  $15,000,000,000. 

24  "(2)   Financing. — (A)  The  maximum  contin- 

25  gent  liability  outstanding  at  any  one  time  pursuant 
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1  to  financing  issued  under  section  233(b)  shall  not 

2  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $14,500,000,000. 

3  "(B)  Subject  to  spending  authority  provided  in 

4  appropriations  Acts  pursuant  to  section  504(b)  of 

5  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990,  the  Cor- 

6  poration  is  authorized  to  transfer  such  sums  as  are 

7  necessary  from  its  noncredit  activities  to  pay  for  the 

8  subsidy  cost  of  a  program  level  for  the  direct  loan 

9  and  guarantee  programs  under  sections  233(b)(1) 

10  and  (b)(3)— 

11  "(i)  $3,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995; 

12  "(ii)  $4,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996; 

13  and 

14  "(iii)  $5,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

15  "(3)  Termination  of  authority. — The  au- 

16  thority  of  sections  233(a)  and  (b)(3)  shall  continue 

17  until  September  30,  1997. 

18  "(b)  Creation  of  Fund  for  Acquisition  of  Eq- 

19  uity. — The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  maintain  a  re- 

20  volving  fund  to  be  available  solely  for  the  purposes  speci- 

21  fied  in  section  233(b)(2)  and  to  make  transfers  to  the  fund 

22  of  a  total  of  $45,000,000  (less  amounts  transferred  to  the 

23  fund  before   the   effective  date   of  this  title)   from   its 

24  noncredit  activities.  The  Corporation  shall  apply  to  the 

25  fund  all  amounts  received  by  the  Corporation  as  income 
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1  on  securities  acquired  under  section  233(b)(2)  using  funds 

2  made  available  under  this  section,  and  from  the  proceeds 

3  on  the  disposition  of  such  securities.  Purchases  of,  invest- 

4  ments  in,  and  other  acquisitions  of  equity  from  the  fond 

5  are  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  or 

6  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  appropria- 

7  tions  Acts  or  are  transferred  to  the  Corporation  pursuant 

8  to  section  632(a). 

9  "(c)  Insurance  Reserves. — 

10  "(1)  Maintenance  and  purposes. — The  Cor- 

11  poration  shall  maintain  insurance  reserves.  Such  re- 

12  serves  shall  be  available  for  the  discharge  of  liabil- 

13  ities,  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  until  such  time 

14  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have 

15  expired  or  until  all  such  reserves  have  been  expended 

16  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

17  "(2)  Funding. — The  insurance  reserves  shall 

18  consist  of — 

19  "(A)  any  funds  in  the  insurance  reserves  of 

20  the  Corporation  on  September  30,  1994; 

21  "(B)  amounts  transferred  to  the  reserves 

22  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and 

23  "(C)  such  sums  as  are  appropriated  pursu- 

24  ant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  for  such 

25  purposes. 
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1  "(d)  Order  of  Payments  To  Discharge  Liabil- 

2  ITIES. — ^Any  payment  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 

3  investment  insurance  or  reinsurance  issued  under  section 

4  233,  or  to  discharge  liabihties  under  predecessor  guaran- 

5  tee  authority,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  the  insurance  re- 

6  serves,  as  long  as  such  reserves  remain  available,  and 

7  thereafter  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sub- 

8  section  (e)  of  this  section.  Any  payments  made  to  dis- 

9  charge  liabilities  under  guarantees  issued  under  section 

10  233(b)(3)  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 

1 1  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990. 

12  "(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 

13  "(1)   Authorization. — Subject  to  paragraph 

14  (2),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 

15  Corporation  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from 

16  time  to  time  to  replenish  or  increase  the  insurance 

17  reserves,  to  discharge  the  liabilities  under  insurance 

18  or  reinsurance  issued  by  the  Corporation,  to  dis- 

19  charge   liabilities  under  predecessor  guarantee   au- 

20  thority,  or  to  discharge  obligations  of  the  Corpora- 

21  tion  purchased  by  the   Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

22  pursuant  to  subsection  (f). 

23  "(2)  Limitation  on  appropriations. — No  ap- 

24  propriation  shall  be  made  under  paragraph  (1)  to 

25  augment  the  insurance  reserves  until  the  amount  of 
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1  funds    in    the    insurance    reserves    is    less    than 

2  $25,000,000.  Any  appropriations  to  augment  the  in- 

3  suranee  reserves  shall  then  only  be  made  either  pur- 

4  suant  to  specific  authorization  enacted  after  the  date 

5  of  enactment  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 

6  Corporation  Amendments  Act  of  1974,  or  to  satisfy 

7  the  full  faith  and  credit  provision  of  section  237(c). 

8  "(f)  Issuance  op  Obligations. — In  order  to  dis- 

9  charge  liabilities  under  investment  insurance  or  reinsur- 

10  ance,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  from  time  to 

11  time  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  its 

12  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obligations.  The  aggre- 

13  gate  amount  of  such  obligations  outstanding  at  any  one 

14  time  may  not  exceed  $100,000,000.  Any  such  obligation 

15  sliall  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  within  1  year  after  the 

16  (late  of  issue  of  such  obligation.  Any  such  obligation  shall 

17  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

18  Treasun,',  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 

19  market  \ield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 

20  United  States  of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 

2 1  pi'oceding  the  issuance  of  any  obligation  authorized  by  this 

22  sul)section.  The  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase 

23  any  obligation  of  the  Corporation  issued  under  this  sub- 

24  section,  and  for  such  purchase  the  Secretary  may  use  as 

25  a  i)ul)lic  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
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1  securities  issued  under  chapter  31  of  title  31,  United 

2  States  Code.  The  purpose  for  which  securities  may  be  is- 

3  sued  under  chapter  31  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 

4  shall  include  any  such  purchase. 

5  *^EC.  236.  INCOME  AND  REVENUES. 

6  "In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Corpora- 

7  tion,   all  revenues  earned  by  the  Corporation  from  its 

8  noncredit  activities  and  amounts  transferred  to  the  Cor- 

9  poration  shall  be  held  by  the  Corporation  and  shall  be 

10  available  to  carry  out  its  purposes,  including  without  limi- 

1 1  tation — 

12  "(1)   payment  of  all  credit  and  noncredit  ex- 

13  penses  of  the  Corporation; 

14  "(2)  transfers  and  additions  to  the  insurance 

15  reserves  maintained  under  section  235(c),  and  such 
1,6  other  funds  or  reserves  as  the  Corporation  may  es- 

17  tablish,  at  such  time  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 

18  Board  may  determine;  and 

19  "(3)   payment  of  dividends,   on  capital  stock, 

20  which  shall  consist  of  and  be  paid  from  net  earnings 

21  of  the  Corporation  after  payments,  transfers,  and 

22  additions  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
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1  "SEC.    237.    GENERAL    PROVISIONS    RELATING    TO    INSUR- 

2  ANCE  AND  FINANCING  PROGRAM. 

3  ''(a)  Agreements  With  Countries. — Insurance, 

4  guarantees,  and  reinsurance  issued  under  this  title  shall 

5  cover  investment  made  in  connection  with  projects  in  any 

6  eligible  country  or  area  with  the  government  of  which  the 

7  President  of  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute  a 

8  program  for  such  insurance,  guarantees,  or  reinsurance. 

9  "(b)  Protection  op  Interests  of  the  Corpora- 

10  TION. — The  Corporation  shall  determine  that  suitable  ar- 

11  rangements  exist  for  protecting  the  interest  of  the  Cor- 

12  poration  in  connection  \\ith  an}^  insurance,  reinsurance,  or 

13  guarantee  issued  under  this  title,  including  arrangements 

14  concerning  ouTiership,  use,   and  disposition  of  the  cur- 

15  renc}',  credits,  assets,  or  investments  on  account  of  which 

16  pa}TTient  under  such  insurance,  guarantee,  or  reinsurance 

17  is  to  be  made,  and  am^  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action 

1 8  existing  in  connection  there^^^th. 

19  "(c)  Full  Faith  and  Credit  Pledged. — ^All  guar- 

20  antees  issued  under  predecessor  guarantee  authority,  and 

21  all  insurance,  reinsurance,  and  guarantees  issued  under 

22  this  title  shall  constitute  obligations,  in  accordance  ^vith 

23  the  terms  of  such  insurance,  reinsurance,  or  guarantees, 

24  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  full  faith  and 

25  credit  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  hereby  pledged 

26  for  the  full  paj-ment  and  performance  of  such  obligations. 
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1  "(d)  Fees. — Fees  may  be  charged  for  providing  in- 

2  su ranee,  reinsurance,  financing,  and  other  services  under 

3  this  title  in  amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  Corporation. 

4  Fees  paid  for  project-specific  transaction  costs  and  other 

5  transaction  costs,  including  project-related  travel  and  ex- 

6  penses  for  legal  representation,  associated  with  services 

7  provided  to  specific  investors  or  potential  investors  pursu- 

8  ant  to  section  233,  including  financing,  insurance,  reinsur- 

9  ance,  missions,  seminars,  conferences,  and  other  pre-in- 

10  vestment  services,  shall  be  available  for  obligation  for  the 

11  purposes  for  which  thej''  were  collected  not\vithstanding 

12  any  other  provision  of  law.  Transaction  costs  relating  to 

13  investment  financing  commitments  entered  into  pursuant 

14  to  section  233(b)  shall  be  considered  cash  flows  from  the 

15  Government  resulting  from  financing  commitments  and 

16  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriate  financing  account  es- 

17  tablished  pursuant  to  section  505(b)  of  the  Federal  Credit 

18  Reform  Act  of  1990. 

19  "(e)   Insurance,  Financing,  and  Reinsurance 

20  Limited  to  20  Years. — No  insurance,  reinsurance,  or 

21  guarantee  of  any  equity  investment  under  this  title  shall 

22  extend  bevond  20  vears  from  the  date  on  which  such  in- 

23  su  ranee,  reinsurance,  or  guarantee  is  issued. 

24  "(f)     Amount     of     Compensation     Paid     on 

25  Cl-u\iMS. — Compensation  for  an}'-  insurance,  reinsurance, 
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1  or  guarantee  issued  under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the 

2  dollar  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  investment,  of  the  invest- 

3  ment  made  in  the  project  with  the  approval  of  the  Cor- 

4  poration  plus  interest,  earnings,  or  profits  actually  ac- 

5  crued  on  such  investment  to  the  extent  provided  by  such 

6  insurance,  reinsurance,  or  guarantee,  except  that  the  Cor- 

7  poration  may  provide  that — 

8  "(1)    appropriate   adjustments   in   the   insured 

9  dollar  value  be  made  to  reflect  the  replacement  cost 

10  of  project  assets; 

11  "(2)  compensation  for  a  claim  of  loss  under  in- 

12  surance  of  an  equity  investment  may  be  computed 

13  x>n  the  basis  of  the  net  book  value  attributable  to 

14  such  equity  investment  on  the  date  of  loss;  and 

15  "(3)    compensation    for   loss    due   to   business 

16  interruption  may  be  computed  on  a  basis  to  be  de- 

17  termined  by  the  Corporation  which  reflects  amounts 

18  lost. 

19  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Corporation 

20  shall  limit  the  amount  of  direct  insurance  and  reinsurance 

21  issued  under  section  233  so  that  risk  of  loss  as  to  at  least 

22  10  percent  of  the  total  investment  of  the  insured  and  its 

23  affiliates  in  the  project  is  borne  by  the  insured  and  such 

24  affiliates.  This  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  direct  insur- 
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1  ance  or  reinsurance  of  loans  by  banks  or  other  financial 

2  institutions  to  unrelated  parties. 

3  "(g)    Limitation   With   Respect   to    Foreign 

4  Credit  Institutions. — Insurance,  guarantees,  or  rein- 

5  surance  of  a  loan  or  equity  investment  of  an  eligible  inves- 

6  tor  in  a  foreign  bank,  finance  company,  or  other  credit 

7  institution  shall  extend  only  to  such  loan  or  equity  invest- 

8  ment  and  not  to  any  individual  loan  or  equity  investment 

9  made  by  such  foreign  bank,  finance  company,  or  other 

10  credit  institution. 

11  "(h)  Settlement  and  Arbitration  op  Claims. — 

12  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  insurance,  reinsurance,  or 

13  guarantee  operations  under  this  title  may  be  settled,  and 

14  disputes  arising  as  a  result  thereof  may  be  arbitrated  with 

15  the  consent  of  the  parties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 

16  as  the  Corporation  may  determine.  Payment  made  pursu- 

17  ant  to  any  such  settlement,  or  as  a  result  of  an  arbitration 

18  award,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  not\vithstanding  any 

19  other  provision  of  law. 

20  "(i)    Contracts   Presumed   To   Comply  With 

21  Act. — Each  guarantee  contract  executed  by  such  officer 

22  or  officers  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  shall  be 

23  conclusiveh'^  presumed  to  be  issued  in  compliance  \vith  the 

24  requirements  of  this  Act. 
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1  "(j)  Use  of  Local  Currencies. — Direct  loans  or 

2  investments  made  in  order  to  preserve  the  value  of  funds 

3  received  in  inconvertible  foreign  currency  by  the  Corpora- 

4  tion  as  a  result  of  activities  conducted  pursuant  to  section 

5  233(a)  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  the 

6  Corporation  has  made  or  has  outstanding  loans,  guaran- 

7  tees,  or  investments  to  the  extent  of  any  hmitation  on  obli- 

8  gations  and  equity  investment  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 

9  this  title.  The  provisions  of  section  504(b)  of  the  Federal 

10  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990  shall  not  apply  to  direct  loan 

1 1  obligations  made  ^vith  funds  described  in  this  subsection. 

12  "(k)  Prohibition  on  Noncompetitive  Awarding 

13  OF  Insurance  Contracts  on  OPIC  Supported  Ex- 

14  PORTS. — 

15  "(1)  Requirement  for  certification. — (A) 

16  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C),  the  inves- 

17  tor  on  whose  behalf  insurance,  reinsurance,  guaran- 

18  ties,  or  other  financing  is  provided  under  this  title 

19  with  respect  to  a  project  shall  be  required  to  certify 

20  to  the  Corporation  that  any  contract  for  the  export 

21  of  goods  as  part  of  that  project  will  include  a  clause 

22  requiring  that  United   States  insurance  companies 

23  have  a  fair  and  open  competitive  opportunity  to  pro- 

24  \ide  insurance  against  risk  of  loss  of  such  support. 
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1  "(B)  The  investor  shall  be  required,  in  every 

2  practicable  case,  to  so  certify  before  the  insurance, 

3  reinsurance,   guarantee,  or  other  financing  is  pro- 

4  vided.  In  any  case  in  which  such  a  certification  is 

5  not  made  in  advance,  the  investor  shall  include  in 

6  the  certification  the  reasons  for  the  failure  to  make 

7  a  certification  in  advance. 

8  "(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply  with  re- 

9  spect  to  an  investor  who  does  not,  because  of  the  na- 

10  ture  of  the  investment,  have  a  controlling  interest  in 

1 1  fact  in  the  project  in  question. 

12  "(2)  Reports  by  the  united  states  trade 

13  representative. — The  United  States  Trade  Rep- 

14  resentative  shall  review  the  actions  of  the  Corpora- 

15  tion   under   paragraph   (1)    and,   after  consultation 

16  \vith  representatives  of  United  States  insurance  com- 

17  panics,  shall  report  to  the  Congress,  ^vith  respect  to 

18  such    actions,    in    the    report    required    by   section 

19  181(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

20  "(3)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 

21  section — 

22  "(A)    the   term   'United   States   insurance 

23  company'  includes — 

24  "(i)   an  individual,   partnership,   cor- 

25  poration,  holding  companj'',  or  other  legal 
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1  entity  which  is  authorized,  or  in  the  ease 

2  of    a    holding    company,    subsidiaries    of 

3  which  are  authorized,  by  a  State  to  engage 

4  in  the  business  of  issuing  insurance  con- 

5  tracts  or  reinsuring  the  risk  underwritten 

6  by  insurance  companies;  and 

7  "(ii)     foreign    operations,     branches, 

8  agencies,    subsidiaries,   affiHates,    or  joint 

9  ventures  of  an}'^  entity  described  in  clause 

10  (i); 

11  "(B)   United   States  insurance   companies 

12  shall  be  considered  to  have  had  a  'fair  and  open 

13  competitive  opportunity  to  provide  insurance'  if 

14  they— 

15  "(i)  have  received  notice  of  the  oppor- 

16  tunity  to  provide  insurance;  and 

17  "(ii)  have  been  evaluated  on  a  non- 
18  discriminatorj'^  basis;  and 

19  "(C)  the  term  'State'  includes  the  District 

20  of  Columbia  and  any  commonwealth,  territory, 

21  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

22  "SEC.  238.  GE>fERAL  PROVISIONS  AND  POWERS. 

23  "(a)    Principal    Office. — The   Corporation    shall 

24  have  its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
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1  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to 

2  be  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3  "(b)  Audits. — 

4  "(1)  In  general. — The  Corporation  shall  be 

5  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  chapter  91  of 

6  title  31,  United  States  Code,  except  as  otherwise 

7  provided  in  this  title. 

8  "(2)   Independent   audit. — ^An   independent 

9  certified  public  accountant  shall  perform  a  financial 

10  and  compliance  audit  of  the  financial  statements  of 

11  the  Corporation  each  year,  in  accordance  with  gen- 

12  erally  accepted  Government  auditing  standards  for  a 

13  financial  and  compliance  audit,  taking  into  consider- 

14  ation  any  standards  recommended  by  the  Comptrol- 

15  ler  General.   The   independent  certified  public   ac- 

16  countant  shall  report  the  results  of  such  audit  to  the 

17  Board.  The  financial  statements  of  the  Corporation 

18  shall  be  presented  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 

19  cepted  accounting  principles.  These  financial  state- 

20  ments  and  the  report  of  the  accountant  shall  be  in- 

21  eluded  in  a  report  which  contains,  to  the  extent  ap- 

22  plicable,  the  information  identified  in  section  9106 

23  of  title  31,  United  States  Code.  The  Corporation 

24  shall  submit  such  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 

25  than  6V2  months  after  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
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1  covered  by  the  audit.  The  Comptroller  General  may 

2  review  the  audit  conducted  by  the  accountant  and 

3  the  report  to  the  Congress  in  the  manner  and  at 

4  such  times   as  the   Comptroller   Greneral   considers 

5  necessary. 

6  "(3)  Audit  by  comptroller  general. — In 

7  Ueu  of  the  financial  and  compliance  audit  required 

8  by  paragraph  (2),  the  Comptroller  General  shall,  if 

9  the  Comptroller  General  considers  it  necessary  or 

10  upon  the  request  of  the  Congress,  audit  the  financial 

11  statements  of  the  Corporation  in  the  manner  pro- 

12  vided  in  paragraph  (2). 

13  "(4)    Availability    of    information. — ^All 

14  books,    accounts,    financial    records,    reports,    files, 

15  workpapers,  and  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by 

16  the  Corporation  and  the  accountant  who  conducts 

17  the  audit  under  paragraph  (2),  which  are  necessary 

18  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  made  avail- 

19  able  to  the  representatives  of  the  General  Account- 

20  ing  Office  designated  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

21  "(c)  Powers. — To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

22  title,  the  Corporation  is  authorized — 

23  "(1)  to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which 

24  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

25  "(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name; 
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1  "(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  gov- 

2  eming  the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  perform- 

3  ance  of  the  powers  and  duties  granted  to  or  imposed 

4  upon  it  by  law; 

5  "(4)  to  acquire,  hold,  or  dispose  of,  upon  such 

6  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corporation  may  deter- 

7  mine,  any  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 

8  gible  or  intangible,  or  any  interest  therein; 

9  "(5)  to  invest  funds  derived  from  fees  and  other 

10  revenues  in  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  to 

11  use  the  proceeds  therefrom,  including  earnings  and 

12  profits,  as  it  considers  appropriate; 

13  "(6)  to  indemnify  directors,  officers,  employees, 

14  and  aigents  of  the  Corporation  for  liabilities  and  ex- 

15  penses  incurred  in  connection  with  their  Corporation 

16  activities; 

17  "(7)   to   require  bonds  of  officers,   employees, 

18  and  agents  and  to  pay  the  premiums  for  such  bonds; 

19  "(8)    notwithstanding   any   other   provision   of 

20  law,  to  represent  itself  or  to  contract  for  representa- 

21  tion  in  all  legal  and  arbitral  proceedings; 

22  "(9)  to  enter  into  limited-terms  contracts  with 

23  nationals  of  the  United  States  for  personal  services 

24  to   carrv  out  activities  in  the  United  States   and 

25  abroad  under  section  233; 
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1  "(10)   to  purchase,   discount,  rediscount,   sell, 

2  and  negotiate,  with  or  without  its  endorsement  or 

3  guarantee,  and  guarantee  notes,  participation  certifi- 

4  cates,   and  other  evidence  of  indebtedness   (except 

5  that  the  Corporation  shall  not  issue  its  own  securi- 

6  ties,  except  participation  certificates  for  the  purpose 

7  of  carrying  out  section  231(c)(3),  participation  cer- 

8  tificates  in  connection  with  transactions  authorized 

9  by  section  233(b),  or  participation  certificates  as  evi- 

10  dence  of  indebtedness  held  by  the  Corporation  in 

11  connection  with  settlement  of  claims  under  section 

12  237(h)); 

13  "(11)  to  make  and  cany  out  such  contracts  and 

14  agreements  as  are  necessary  and  advisable  in  the 

15  conduct  of  its  business; 

16  "(12)  to  exercise  any  priority  of  the  Grovem- 

17  ment  of  the  United  States  in  collecting  debts  from 

18  the  estates  of  bankrupt,  insolvent,  or  decedent  par- 

19  ties; 

20  "(13)  to  determine  the  character  of  and  the  ne- 

21  cessity  for  its  obligations  and  expenditures,  and  the 

22  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and 

23  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  applica- 

24  ble  to  Government  corporations; 
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1  "(14)  to  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations 

2  assigned  to  or  held  by  the  Corporation,  including 

3  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  the  Cor- 

4  poration;  and 

5  "(15)  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 

6  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  powers  of  the  Cor- 

7  poration. 

8  "(d)  Exemption  From  State  and  Local  Tax- 

9  ATION. — The  Corporation  (including  its  franchise,  capital, 

10  reserves,  surplus,  advances,  intangible  property,  and  in- 

1 1  come)  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  at  any  time  im- 

12  posed  by  any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  coun- 

13  ty,  municipahty,  or  local  taxing  authority. 

14  *«$£€.  239.  ANNUAL  REPORT;  MAINTENANCE  OF  INFORMA- 

15  TION. 

16  "(a)  Annual  Report. — 

17  "(1)  Requirement. — ^After  the  end  of  each  fis- 

18  eal  year,  the  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 

19  gress  a  complete  and  detailed  report  of  its  oper- 

20  ations  during  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  in- 

21  elude— 

22  "(A)  an  eissessment,  bsised  upon  the  devel- 

23  opment    impact    profiles    required    by    section 

24  234(a),  of  the  economic  and  social  development 

25  impact  and  benefits  of  the  projects  with  respect 
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1  to  which  such  profiles  are  prepared,  and  of  the 

2  extent  to  which  the  operations  of  the  Corpora- 

3  tion  complement  or  are  compatible  with  the  de- 

4  velopment  assistance  programs  of  the  United 

5  States  and  other  donors;  and 

6  **(B)  a  description  of  any  project  for  which 

7  the  Corporation — 

8  "(i)     refused     pursuant     to     section 

9  234(e)  to  provide  insurance,  reinsurance, 

10  financing,  or  other  financial  support  on  ac- 

1 1  count  of  violations  of  human  rights;  or 

12  "(ii)  notwithstanding  such  violations, 

13  provided  insurance,  reinsurance,  financing, 

14  or  financial  support  on  the  basis  of  a  de- 

15  termination  that  the  exception  under  sec- 

16  tion  116(a)  appUes,  or  the  national  secu- 

17  rity  so  requires. 

18  "(2)  Projections  of  effects  on  employ- 

19  MENT. — 

20  "(A)   In  GENERAL. — Each  annual  report 

21  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  projec- 

22  tions    of   the    effects    on    employment    in   the 

23  United  States  of  all  projects  for  which,  during 

24  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report,  the  Cor- 

25  poration  initially  issued  any  insurance  or  rein- 
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1  surance  or  provided  financing.  Each  such  report 

2  shall  include  projections  of — 

3  "(i)  the  amount  of  United  States  ex- 

4  ports  to  be  generated  by  those  projects, 

5  both  during  the  start-up  phase  and  over  a 

6  period  of  years; 

7  "(ii)  the  final  destination  of  the  prod- 

8  ucts  to  be  produced  as  a  result  of  those 

9  projects;  and 

10  "(iii)  the  impact  such  production  will 

1 1  have  on  the  production  of  similar  products 

12  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  both 

13  domestic  sales  and  exports. 

14  "(B)  Basis  for  projections. — The  pro- 

15  '  jections   required   by   this   paragraph   shall   be 

16  based  on  an  analysis  of  each  of  the  projects  de- 

17  scribed  in  subparagraph  (A). 

18  "(C)  Manner  of  reporting  effects  on 

19  employiment. — In  reporting  the  projections  on 

20  employment   required   by   this   paragraph,   the 

21  Corporation  shall  specify,  \vith  respect  to  each 

22  project — 

23  "(i)   any  loss  of  jobs  in  the  United 

24  States  caused  by  the  project,  whether  or 

25  not  the  project  itself  creates  other  jobs; 
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1  "(ii)  any  jobs  created  by  the  project; 

2  and 

3  "(iii)  the  country  in  which  the  project 

4  is  located,  and  the  economic  sector  involved 

5  in  the  project. 

6  No   proprietary  information  may  be  disclosed 

7  under  this  subparagraph. 

8  "(3)    Protection    of    certain    informa- 

9  tion. — Paragraph  (2)  does  not  require  the  inclusion 

10  in  any  information  which  would  not  be  required  to 

1 1  be  made  available  to  the  public  pursuant  to  section 

12  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  free- 

13  dom  of  information). 

14  "(b)  Maintenance  of  Information. — The  Cor- 

15  poration  shall  maintain  as  part  of  its  records — 

16  "(1)  all  information  collected  in  preparing  the 

17  report  required  by  section  240A(c)  of  the  Foreign 

18  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (as  in  effect  before  the  en- 

19  actment  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 

20  poration  Amendments  Act  of  1988),  whether  the  in- 

21  formation  was  collected  by  the  Corporation  itself  or 

22  by  a  contractor;  and 

23  "(2)  a  copy  of  the  anah'^is  of  each  project  ana- 

24  lyzed  in  preparing  the  projections  required  by  sub- 

25  section    (a)(2)    or   the    report   required   by   section 
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1  240A(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (as 

2  in  effect  before  the  enactment  of  the  Overseas  Pri- 

3  vate   Investment   Corporation  Amendments  Act  of 

4  1988). 

5  "SEC.  240.  DEFINITIONS. 

6  "As  used  in  this  title,  the  following  terms  have  the 

7  following  meanings: 

8  "(1)    Board.— The   term    'Board'    means   the 

9  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

10  "(2)    Corporation.— The   term   'Corporation' 

1 1  means  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation. 

12  "(3)  Eligible  investor.— (A)  The  term  'eligi- 

13  ble  investor'  means — 

14  "(i)  a  United  States  citizen; 

15  "(ii)   a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 

16  association,   including  a  nonprofit  association, 

17  which  is  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United 

18  States,  an}^  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 

19  any  commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession  of 

20  the  United  States,  and  which  is  substantially 

21  beneficially  owned  by  United   States   citizens; 

22  and 

23  "(iii)  a  foreign  corporation,  partnership,  or 

24  other  association  which  is  wholly  owned  by  one 

25  or  more  United  States  citizens  or  corporations. 
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1  partnerships,  or  other  associations  described  in 

2  clause  (ii),  except  that  the  eligibihty  of  any  such 

3  foreign  corporation  shall  be  determined  without 

4  regard  to  any  shares  held  by  other  than  United 

5  States  citizens  or  corporations,  partnerships,  or 

6  other  associations  described  in  clause  (ii)  if,  in 

7  the  aggregate,   such  shares  equal  less  than  5 

8  percent  of  the  total  issued  and  subscribed  share 

9  capital  of  such  foreign  corporation. 

10  "(B)  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

11  "(i)  in  the  case  of  insurance  or  a  guaran- 

12  tee  for  anj^  loan  investment,  a  final  determina- 

13  tion  of  whether  a  person  is  an  eligible  investor 

14  ma}^  be  made  at  the  time  the  insurance  or  guar- 

15  antee  is  issued;  and 

16  "(ii)  in  the  case  of  insurance  or  a  guaran- 

17  tee  for  any  other  investment,  an  investor  must 

18  be  an  eligible  investor  at  the  time  a  claim  arises 

19  as  well  as  the  time  the  insurance  or  guarantee 

20  is  issued. 

21  "(4)    Expropriation. — The   term   'expropria- 

22  tion'  includes  any  abrogation,  repudiation,  or  impair- 

23  ment  by  a  foreign  government  of  its  o^vn  contract 

24  with  an  investor  with  respect  to  a  project,  where 

25  such  abrogation,  repudiation,  or  impairment  is  not 
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1  caused  by  the  investor's  own  fault  or  misconduct, 

2  and  materially  adversely  affects  the  continued  oper- 

3  ation  of  the  project. 

4  "(5)  Investment. — The  term  'investment'  in- 

5  eludes   any  contribution  or  commitment  of  funds, 

6  commodities,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  tech- 

7  niques,  in  the  form  of — 

8  "(A)    a    loan    or    loans    to    an    approved 

9  project; 

10  "(B)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership 

11  in  any  such  project; 

12  "(C)  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or 

13  profits  of  any  such  project;  or 

14  "(D)    the    furnishing    of   commodities    or 

15  services  pursuant  to  a  lease  or  other  contract. 

16  "(6)      NONCREDIT     ACTIVITIES. — The     term 

17  'noncredit  activities'  means  all  activities  of  the  Cor- 

18  poration  other  than  its  direct  loan  program  under 

19  section  233(b)(1)  and  its  guarantee  program  under 

20  section  233(b)(3). 

21  "(7)  Predecessor  guarantee  authority. — 

22  The  term  'predecessor  guarantee  authority'  means 

23  prior    guarantee    authorities    (other    than    housing 

24  guarantee  authorities)  repealed  by  the  Foreign  As- 

25  sistance  Act  of  1969,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  of 
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1  the    Mutual    Security   Act    of    1954,    and    section 

2  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 

3  (exclusive    of    authority    relating    to    informational 

4  media  guarantees).". 

5  TITLE  II— TRADE  AND 

6  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

7  SEC.  201.  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY. 

8  (a)  Purpose. — Section  661(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

9  ance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2421(a))  is  amended— 

10  (1)   in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "inde- 

1 1  pendent"  before  "agency";  and 

12  (2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  "develop- 

13  ment  projects"   and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 

14  "developing   and   middle-income   countries   in  ways 

15  consistent  with   environmentally  sound   and  broad- 

16  based  sustainable  economic  development.". 

17  (b)  Authority  To  Provide  Assistance. — Section 

18  661(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2421(b))  is  amended— 

19  (1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

20  (A)    by    striking    ",    including    those    in 

21  which"  and  all  that  follows  through  "under  part 

22  I,";  and 

23  (B)    by   inserting    "environmental    assess- 

24  ments,"  after  "engineering  design,"; 
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1  (2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  matter  preceding 

2  subparagraph   (A)   of  paragraph   (2),   by  inserting 

3  "environmental  assessments"  after  "to  provide  sup- 

4  port  for";  and 

5  (3)  in  paragraph  (3)(B)— 

6  (A)   by   striking   "Other   agencies   of  the 

7  United     States     Government"     and     inserting 

8  "Other  members  of  the  Trade  Promotion  Co- 

9  ordinating  Committee";  and 

10  (B)  by  inserting  "Director  of  before  "the 

1 1  Trade  and  Development  Agency". 

12  (c)  Director  and  Personnel. — Section  661(c)(1) 

13  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2421(c)(1))  is  amended— 

14  (1)  by  striking  "There  shall  be"  and  inserting 

15  "(A)  There  shall  be";  and 

16  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 

17  paragraph: 

18  "(B)  The  Director  shall  report  directly  to  the 

19  President.". 

20  (d)  Annual  Report. — Section  661(d)  of  such  Act 

21  (22  U.S.C.  2421(d))  is  amended  by  striking  "President" 

22  and  inserting  "Director  of  the  Trade  and  Development 

23  Agency". 

24  (e)  Funding.— Section  661(f)(1)  of  such  Act  (22 

25  U.S.C.  2421(f)(1))  is  amended— 
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1  (1)  by  striking  "There  are  authorized"  and  in- 

2  serting  "(A)  There  are  authorized"; 

3  (2)  by  inserting  "to  the  Trade  and  Development 

4  Agency"  after  "to  be  appropriated"; 

5  (3)  by  striking  "$55,000,000"  and  aU  that  fol- 

6  lows    and    inserting   "$65,000,000    for   fiscal   year 

7  1995,  and  $90,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996.";  and 

8  (4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 

9  paragraph: 

10  "(B)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 

11  thorization   of  appropriations   under   subparagraph 

12  (A)    are   authorized   to   remain   available  until   ex- 

13  pended.". 

14  TITLE   III— EXPORT  PROMOTION 

15  PROGRAMS  WITfflN        THE 

16  INTERNATIONAL    TRADE    AD- 

17  MINISTRATION 

1 8  SEC.  301.  EXPORT  PROMOTION  AUTHORIZATION. 

19  Section  202  of  the  Export  Administration  Amend- 

20  ments  Act  of  1985  (15  U.S.C.  4052)  is  amended  to  read 

21  as  follows: 

22  "SEC.  202.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

23  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 

24  partment  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  export  promotion  pro- 

25  grams — 
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1  "(1)  $250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995;  and 

2  "(2)  $275,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996.". 

3  TITLE         IV— PROMOTION        OF 

4  UNITED      STATES     ENVIRON- 

5  MENTAL  EXPORTS 

6  SEC.  401.  SHORT  TITLE. 

7  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Export 

8  Promotion  Act  of  1994". 

9  SEC.  402.  PROMOTION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  EXPORTS. 

10  (a)  Environmental  Technologies  Trade  Advi- 

1 1  SORY  Committee. — Section  2313  of  the  Export  Enhance- 

12  ment  Act  of  1988  (15  U.S.C.  4728)  is  amended— 

13  (1)  by  striking  subsection  (d); 

14  (2)    by   redesignating   subsection    (c)    as   sub- 

15  section  (e);  and 

16  (3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 

17  ing: 

18  "(c)  Environmental  Technologies  Trade  Advi- 

19  SORY  Committee. — 

20  "(1)    Establishment    and    purpose. — The 

21  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  chair- 

22  person  of  the  TPCC,  shjill  establish  the  Environ- 

23  mental    Technologies    Trade    Advisory    Committee 

24  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Commit- 

25  tee').  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  shall  be  to  pro- 
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1  vide  advice  and  guidance  to  the  Working  Group  in 

2  the  development  and  administration  of  programs  to 

3  expand  United  States  exports  of  environmental  tech- 

4  nologies,  goods,  and  services. 

5  "(2)  Membership. — The  members  of  the  Com- 

6  mittee  shall  be  drawn  from  representatives  of — 

7  "(A)    environmental  businesses,    including 

8  small  businesses; 

9  "(B)    trade    associations   in   the    environ- 

10  mental  sector; 

11  "(C)  private  sector  organizations  involved 

12  in  the  promotion  of  environmental  exports; 

13  "(D)     States     (as     defined     in     section 

14  2301(i)(5))    and  associations   representing  the 

15  States;  and 

16  "(E)  other  appropriate  interested  members 

17  of  the  public. 

1 8  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  as  members  of  the  Com- 

19  mittee  at  least  1  individual  under  each  of  subpara- 

20  graphs  (A)  through  (E). 

21  "(d)  Export  Plans  for  Priority  Countries. — 

22  "(1)    Priority  country  identification. — 

23  The  Working  Group,  in  consultation  with  the  Com- 

24  mittee,  shall  annually  assess  which  foreign  countries 

25  have  markets  with  the  greatest  potential  for  the  ex- 
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1  port  of  United  States  environmental  technologies, 

2  goods,  and  services.  Of  these  countries  the  Working 

3  Group  shall  select  as  priority  countries  5  with  the 

4  greatest   potential    for   the    apphcation    of   United 

5  States  Government  export  promotion  resources  relat- 

6  ed  to  environmental  exports. 

7  "(2)  Export  plans.— The  Working  Group,  in 

8  consultation  with  the  Committee,  shall  annually  cre- 

9  ate  a  plan  for  each  priority  country  selected  under 
paragraph  (1),  setting  forth  in  detail  ways  to  in- 

11  crease  United  States  environmental  exports  to  such 

12  country.  Each  such  pltm  shall — 

13  "(A)  identify  the  primary  public  and  pri- 
1^  vate  sector  opportunities  for  United  States  ex- 

15  porters   of  environmental   technologies,   goods, 

16  and  services  in  the  priority  country; 

17  "(B)  analyze  the  financing  and  other  re- 

18  quirements  for  m^gor  projects  in  the  priority 

19  country   which    will    use    environmental    tech- 

20  nologies,    goods,    and    services,    and    analyze 

21  whether  such  projects  are  dependent  upon  fi- 

22  nancial   assistance   from   foreign   countries   or 

23  multilateral  institutions;  and 

24  "(C)  hst  specific  actions  to  be  taken  by  the 

25  member  agencies  of  the  Working  Group  to  in- 
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1  crease   United   States   exports  to   the  priority 

2  country.". 

3  (b)  Additional  Mechanisms  To  Promote  Envi- 

4  ronmental  Exports. — Section  2313  of  the  Export  En- 

5  hancement  Act  of  1988  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 

6  the  end  the  following: 

7  "(f)  Environmental  Technologies  Specialists 

8  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 

9  Service. — 

10  "(1)  Assignment  of  environmental  tech- 

11  NOLOGIES  specialists. — The  Secretary  shall  assign 

12  a  specialist  in  environmental  technologies  to  the  of- 

13  fice  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 

14  Service  in  each  of  the  5  priority  countries  selected 

15  under  subsection  (d)(1),  and  the  Secretary  is  author- 

16  ized  to  assign  such  a  speciahst  to  the  office  of  the 

17  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  in 

18  any  country  that  is  a  promising  market  for  United 

19  States  exports  of  environmental  technologies,  goods, 

20  and  services.  Such  speciahst  may  be  an  employee  of 

21  the  Department,  an  employee  of  any  relevant  United 

22  States  Government  department  or  agency  assigned 

23  on  a  temporary  or  limited  term  basis  to  the  Com- 

24  merce  Department,  or  a  representative  of  the  private 

25  sector  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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1  "(2)     Duties    of    environmental    tech- 

2  NOLOGIES   specialists. — Each   specialist   assigned 

3  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  e3q)ort  promotion 

4  assistance    to    United    States   environmental   busi- 

5  nesses,  including,  but  not  limited  to— 

6  "(A)  identifying  factors  in  the  country  to 

7  which  the  speciahst  is  assigned  that  affect  the 

8  United  States  share  of  the  domestic  market  for 

9  environmental  technologies,  goods,  and  services, 

10  including  market  barriers,  standards-setting  ac- 

1 1  tivities,  and  financing  issues; 

12  "(B)  providing  assessments  of  assistance 

13  by  foreign  governments  that  is  provided  to  pro- 

14  ducers    of   environmental    technologies,    goods, 

15  and  services  in  such  countries  in  order  to  en- 

16  hance  exports  to  the  country  to  which  the  spe- 

17  cialist  is  assigned,  the  effectiveness  of  such  as- 

18  sistance    on    the    competitiveness    of    United 

19  States     products,     and     whether     comparable 

20  United  States  assistance  exists; 

21  "(C)  training  Foreign  Commercial  Service 

22  Officers  in  the  country  to  which  the  specialist 

23  is  assigned,  other  countries  in  the  region,  and 

24  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service 

25  offices  in  the  United  States,  in  environmental 
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1  technologies    and    the    international    environ- 

2  mental  market; 

3  "(D)   providing  assistance   in  identifying 

4  potential  customers  and  market  opportunities  in 

5  the  country  to  which  the  specialist  is  assigned; 

6  "(E)  providing  assistance  in  obtaining  nec- 

7  essary  business  services  in  the  country  to  which 

8  the  specialist  is  assigned; 

9  "(F)    providing   information    on    environ- 

10  mental  standards  and  regulations  in  the  coun- 

1 1  try  to  which  the  speciaUst  is  assigned;  and 

12  "(G)  providing  information  on  all  United 

13  States  Grovemment  programs  that  could  assist 

14  the  promotion,  financing,  and  sale  of  United 

15  States  environmental  technologies,  goods,  and 

16  services  in  the  country  to  which  the  specialist  is 

17  assigned. 

18  "(g)    Environmental    Training    est    One-Stop 

19  Shops. — In  addition  to  the  training  provided  under  sub- 

20  section  (f)(2)(C),  the  Secretary  shaU  establish  a  mecha- 

21  nism  to  train — 

22  "(1)   Commercial  Service  Officers  assigned  to 

23  the     one-stop     shops     provided     for     in     section 

24  2301(b)(8),  and 
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1  "(2)  Commercial  Service  Officers  assigned  to 

2  district  offices  in  districts  having  large  numbers  of 

3  environmental  businesses, 

4  in  environmental  technologies  and  in  the  international  en- 

5  vironmental  marketplace,  and  ensure  that  such  officers  re- 

6  ceive  appropriate  training  under  such  mechanism.  Such 

7  training  may  be  provided  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 

8  Department  of  Commerce,  and  other  United  States  Gov- 

9  emment  departments  and  agencies,  with  appropriate  ex- 

10  pertise  in  environmental  technologies  and  the  international 

11  environmental  workplace,  and  by  appropriate  representa- 

12  tives  of  the  private  sector. 

13  "(h)  International  Regional  Environmental 

14  Initiatives. — 

15  "(1)    Establishment   op   initiatives. — The 

16  TPCC  shall  establish  one  or  more  international  re- 

17  gional  environmental  initiatives  the  purpose  of  which 

18  shall  be  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  Federal  de- 

19  partments  and  agencies  in  order  to  build  environ- 

20  mental  partnerships  between  the  United  States  and 

21  the  geographic  region  outside  the  United  States  for 

22  which  such  initiative  is  estabUshed.  Such  partner- 

23  ships   shall  enhance   environmental  protection  and 

24  promote  sustainable  development  by  using  in  the  re- 

25  gion  technical  expertise  and  financial  resources  of 
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1  United  States  departments  and  agencies  that  pro- 

2  vide   foreign   assistance   and  by  expanding  United 

3  States  exports  of  environmental  technologies,  goods, 

4  and  services  to  that  region. 

5  "(2)  Activities. — In  carrying  out  each  inter- 

6  national  regional  environmental  initiative,  the  TPCC 

7  shall— 

8  "(A)  support,  through  the  provision  of  for- 

9  eign  assistance,  the  development  of  sound  envi- 

10  ronmental  policies  and  practices  in  countries  in 

1 1  the  geographic  region  for  which  the  initiative  is 

12  established,  including  the  development  of  envi- 

13  ronmentally  sound  regulatory  regimes  and  en- 

14  forcement  mechanisms; 

15  "(B)   identify  and  disseminate  to  United 

16  States  environmental  businesses  information  re- 

17  garding  specific  environmental  business  oppor- 

1 8  tunities  in  that  geographic  region; 

19  "(C)  coordinate  existing  Federal  efforts  to 

20  promote    environmental    exports    to    that    geo- 

21  graphic  region,  and  ensure  that  such  efforts  are 

22  fully    coordinated    \vith    environmental    export 

23  promotion  efforts  undertaken  by  the  States  and 

24  the  private  sector; 
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1  "(D)  increase  assistance  provided  by  the 

2  Federal  Government  to  promote  exports  from 

3  the    United    States    of    environmental    tech- 

4  nologies,  goods,  and  services  to  that  geographic 

5  region,   such  as  trade  missions,  reverse  trade 

6  missions,    trade    fairs,    and    programs    in    the 

7  United    States    to    train    foreign   nationals    in 

8  United  States  environmental  technologies;  and 

9  "(E)     increase     high-level     advocacy    by 

10  United  States  Government  officials  (including 

11  the  United  States  ambassadors  to  the  countries 

12  in  that  geographic  region)  for  United  States  en- 

13  vironmental  businesses  seeking  market  opportu- 

14  nities  in  that  geographic  region. 

15  "(i)  Environmental  Technologies  Project  Ad- 

16  vocACY  Calendar  and  Information  Dissemination 

17  Program. — The  Working  Group  shall  maintain  a  cal- 

18  endar,  updated  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  of 

19  significant  opportunities  for  United  States  environmental 

20  businesses  in  foreign  markets  and  trade  promotion  events, 

21  which  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public.  Such  calendar 

22  shall— 

23  "(1)  identify  the  50  to  100  environmental  infra- 

24  structure  and  procurement  projects  in  foreign  mar- 

25  kets  that  have  the  greatest  potential  in  the  calendar 
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1  quarter  for  United  States  exports  of  environmental 

2  technologies,  goods,  and  services;  and 

3  "(2)   include  trade  promotion  events,  such  as 

4  trade  missions  and  trade  fairs,  in  the  environmental 

5  sector. 

6  The  Working  Group  shall  also  provide,  through  the  Na- 

7  tional  Trade  Data  Bank  and  other  information  dissemina- 

8  tion  channels,  information  on  opportunities  for  environ- 

9  mental  businesses  in  foreign  markets  and  information  on 

10  Federal  export  promotion  programs. 

11  "(j)  Regional  Centers. — The  Secretary,  through 

12  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Director  Gen- 

13  eral  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service, 

14  is  authorized  to  provide  matching  funds  for  the  establish- 

15  ment  in  the  United  States  of  regional  environmental  busi- 

16  ness  and  technologj'  cooperation  centers  that  will  draw 

17  upon  the  expertise  of  the  private  sector  and  institutions 

18  of  higher  education  and  existing  Federal  programs  to  pro- 

19  vide  export  promotion  assistance  related  to  environmental 

20  technologies,  goods,  and  services. 

21  "(k)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 

22  term  'environmental  business'  means  a  business  that  pro- 

23  duces  environmental  technologies,  goods,  or  services.". 
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1  TITLE  V— INTERNATIONAL  PRO- 

2  TECTION    OF    INTELLECTUAL 

3  PROPERTY 

4  SEC.  501.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM. 

5  (a)  In  General. — In  carrying  out  part  I  of  the  For- 

6  eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  other  relevant  foreign  as- 

7  sistance  laws,  the  President,  acting  through  the  Adminis- 

8  trator  of  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 

9  velopment,  shall  establish  a  program  of  training  and  other 

10  technical  assistance  to  assist  foreign  countries  in — 

11  (1)  developing  and  strengthening  laws  and  reg- 

12  ulations  to  protect  intellectual  property;  and 

13  (2)  developing  the  infrastructure  necessary  to 

14  implement  and  enforce  such  laws  and  regulations. 

15  (b)  Participation  of  Other  Agencies. — The  Ad- 

16  ministrator  of  the  United  States  Agency  for  International 

17  Development — 

18  (1)  shall  utilize  the  expertise  of  the  Patent  and 

19  Trademark  Office  and  other  agencies  of  the  United 
20'  States  Government  in  designing  and  implementing 

21  the  program  of  assistance  provided  for  in  this  sec- 

22  tion; 

23  (2)  shall  coordinate  assistance  under  this  sec- 

24  tion  with  efforts  of  other  agencies  of  the  United 

25  States  Government  to  increase  international  protec- 
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1  tion  of  intellectual  property,  including  implementa- 

2  tion  of  international  agreements  containing  high  lev- 

3  els  of  protection  of  intellectual  property;  and 

4  (3)  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  other 

5  agencies  in  determining  which  foreign  countries  will 

6  receive  assistance  under  this  section. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  bill  extends  the  operating  authority  to 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation,  which  expires  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994.  OPIC  will  not  be  able  to  issue  new  coverage  if  its 
authority  is  not  extended. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Policy,  Trade  and  Environment,  they 
have  done  very,  very  good  work  on  this  bill. 

I  recognize  Mr.  Gejdenson  for  any  comments  he  may  wish  to 
make. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you. 

I  would  also  like  to  at  this  time  thank  Mr,  Bereuter  for  his  in- 
valuable assistance,  as  is  often  the  case  within  our  subcommittee. 
H.R.  4950  bill  will  significantly  enhance  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  grants,  loans,  loan  guarantees  and  risk  insur- 
ance for  U.S.  export  projects  and  investments  overseas;  provide 
specific  programs  for  the  expansion  of  U.S.  environmental  exports, 
a  field  where  we  have  a  tremendous  potential;  and  protect  U.S.  in- 
tellectual property  overseas.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the 
number  of  jobs  created  by  passage  of  this  bill  at  100,000. 

Before  I  walk  members  of  the  committee  through  the  bill,  let  me 
state  for  Congressman  Roth,  myself.  Congressman  Bereuter  and 
others,  how  pleased  we  are  to  once  again  present  a  trade  promotion 
bill  to  the  full  committee  which  has  broad  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  Roth  could  not  be  here  today  due  to  a  Wisconsin  primary. 

Let  me  now  address  the  bill.  Title  I  is  a  rewrite  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation.  The  language  is 
similar  to  the  legislation  which  passed  the  House  in  last  year's  for- 
eign aid  bill.  OPIC  offers  U.S.  investors  assistance  in  finding  over- 
seas investment  opportunities,  insurance  to  protect  those  invest- 
ments and  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  help  finance  the  projects. 

OPIC  cannot  insure  or  finance  projects  that  would  displace 
American  workers.  In  fact,  OPIC  helped  create  over  24,000  U.S. 
jobs  in  1993  alone.  We  have  updated  OPIC's  original  language  and 
eliminated  outdated  program  language  which  extends  OPIC's  au- 
thority and  program  levels. 

In  order  for  the  corporation  to  work  effectively  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  we  have  also  clarified  the  procedures  for  the  termi- 
nation of  OPIC  operations  in  countries  that  are  no  longer  eligible 
for  OPIC  programs.  In  addition,  we  have  extended  their  direct  loan 
program  to  include  all  businesses.  It  had  previously  been  Hmited 
to  small  businesses. 

Under  this  bill,  OPIC  will  use  its  own  earnings  to  pay  for  its  pro- 
grams instead  of  drawing  funds  appropriated  from  the  Treasury.  In 
Title  II,  we  increase  funding  for  the  Trade  and  Development  Agen- 
cy with  authorizes  of  $65  million  for  fiscal  1995  and  $90  million  for 
fiscal  year  1996. 

This  Agency  simultaneously  promotes  economic  development  and 
the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  to  developing  countries.  The 
Agency  has  estimated  that  for  every  $1  it  spends,  it  generates  $25 
in  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Agency  to  provide  funds  for  feasibility  studies  and  other  activities 
related  to  development  projects  which  provide  opportunities  for  the 
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use  of  the  U.S.  export.  This  bill  expands  the  mandate  of  the  Agency 
to  include  environmental  assessments. 

Title  III  reauthorizes  the  Export  Promotion  Program  with  the 
International  Trade  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  1996, 
and  Title  IV  promotes  exports  of  U.S.  environmental  technologies, 
goods  and  services.  It  is  the  text  of  H.R.  3813  which  has  already 
passed  this  subcommittee  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  last  title,  involving  intellectual  property,  has  already  been 
introduced  as  H.R.  4239.  Title  V  requires  AID  in  conjunction  with 
the  Commerce's  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram in  training  and  technical  assistance.  The  program  is  aimed 
at  countries  that  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  improve  their 
record  in  intellectual  properties  but  lack  the  expertise  or  resources 
to  do  so. 

When  the  committee  is  ready  to  move  the  bill,  I  will  offer  several 
amendments  en  bloc. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  urge  that  we  support  this  measure,  the  Jobs  Through 
Trade  Expansion,  until  such  time  as  our — Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
that  the  committee  move  ahead  today  with  H.R.  4950,  the  Jobs 
Through  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1994. 

Our  staff  has  been  discussing  this  measure  with  the  Republican 
leadership  concerning  its  funding  provisions  but  I  think  this  re- 
vised version  is  a  substantial  improvement.  I  do  have  an  amend- 
ment with  regard  to  Ireland  and  at  the  appropriate  time  would  like 
to  introduce  that  amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment;  is  it  appro- 
priate to  raise  it  at  this  time? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  let  me  go  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee first,  who  has  an  en  bloc  amendment,  then  I  would  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

EN  BLOC  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEJDENSON 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Gejdenson  with  an  en  bloc  amendment. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three  amendments  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  en  bloc. 
Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection. 
[The  en  bloc  amendments  follow:] 

Amendments  to  H.R.  4950  Offered  by  Mr.  Gejdenson 

Page  25,  line  23,  after  "President"  insert  "of  the  United  States'. 

Page  56,  beginning  on  line  24,  strike  "programs — "  and  all  that  follows  through 
line  2  on  page  57,  and  insert  "programs  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996.". 

Page  3,  line  24,  after  "Act"  insert  ",  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  and  Northern  Ire- 
land". 

Mr.  Oejdenson.  The  amendments  affect  three  sections  of  the 
bill.  Within  OPIC's  title  of  H.R.  4950,  two  Presidents  are  referred 
to  repeatedly,  the  President  of  the  corporation  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  first  amendment  clarifies  a  passage  in  that 
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title  which  did  not  make  clear  the  distinction.  It  is  simply  a  tech- 
nical and  clarifying  amendment. 

The  other  amendment  affects  ITA.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  bill's 
consideration  under  the  rules  of  suspension,  this  amendment 
amends  the  language  in  Title  III  regarding  the  funding  of  the  Ex- 
port Promotion  Program  within  the  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration to  read  "such  sums  as  necessary."  This  was  an  amendment 
that  Mr.  Bereuter  was  referring  to  his  concerns. 

And  then  finally  as  part  of  this  en  bloc  amendment,  page  3,  line 
24,  after  Act,  insert  the  Republic  of  Northern — of  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland,  to  make  sure  that  OPIC  can  play  a  role  in  help- 
ing the  peace  process  which  has  developed  in  Northern  Ireland  that 
we  are  all  so  frankly  thrilled  to  see  occurring. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  gentleman  in  support- 
ing this  amendment  to  make  certain  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  provide  a  real  opportunity  for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  assist  that  peace  process.  In 
fact.  Vice  President  Al  Oore  in  his  recent  visit  to  Ireland  said  our 
Nation  gave  the  highest  foreign  policy  priority  to  the  current  peace 
effort  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Increased  investment  and  economic  growth  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land can  help  foster  a  mutual  feeling  of  security  and  promote  peace 
in  the  region.  Economic  growth  can  and  must  be  achieved  before 
we  can  realistically  see  any  permanent  peace  take  a  long  term  hold 
in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  this  process  by  creating  an  Irish  investment  fund  that 
could  bring  new  foreign  investment  to  all  of  Ireland.  Based  on  the 
successful  models  of  OPIC-supported  funds  in  Africa,  Israel  and  Po- 
land, a  modest  government  guaranteed  equity  fund  of  up  to  $60 
million  starting  sometime  in  fiscal  year  1995,  could  leverage  up  to 
several  hundred  million  dollars  in  new  foreign  investment  and  pro- 
vide a  tangible  symbol  of  U.S.  support  for  the  cease-fire  and  embry- 
onic peace  process  in  the  North. 

Unlike  the  International  Fund  for  Ireland,  this  fund  would  re- 
quire no  annual  appropriation.  At  minimal  cost  to  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer, it  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  peace  by  promot- 
ing a  prosperous  and  stable  economy  throughout  Ireland.  I  urge  the 
administration  to  take  the  initiative  in  creating  a  $60  million  OPIC 
equity  fund  to  help  foster  peace  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  I  would 
like  to  offer  this  amendment  along  with  Mr.  Oejdenson  to  make 
that  possible  today. 

I  understand  report  language  will  set  forth  the  need  for  $60  mil- 
lion fund,  and  I  ask  Mr.  Oejdenson  if  he  can  assure  that  the  report 
will  be  available  for  consideration  by  OPIC  next  year  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Mr.  Oejdenson,  could  we  have  some  assurance  that  you  would 
support  that  kind  of  a  response? 

Mr.  Oejdenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  en  bloc  amendment. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEREUTER 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
to  be  considered.  I  ask  it  be  distributed. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bereuter,  page  56, 
beginning  on  line 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  the  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full 
and  open  for  discussion. 

[Mr.  Bereuter's  amendment  follows:! 

Amendment  to  H.R.  4950  Offered  by  Mr.  Bereuter 

Page  56,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  '"$65,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
line  7  and  insert  "'such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.';  and". 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment  reluc- 
tantly and  under  duress.  Mr.  Oilman  and  other  members  in  the  Re- 
publican leadership  are  concerned  about  the  dollar  amount.  I  dis- 
agree with  their  judgment. 

I  think  that  money  spent  on  the  TDA  is  a  good  step  forward  and 
it  pays  off  handsomely  for  American  business  and  American  jobs. 
But  my  amendment  will  simply  change  the  $65  million  authoriza- 
tion level  to  "such  sums  as  are  necessary"  for  fiscal  year  1995  and 
1996.  These  TDA  funds  have  been  used  very  successfully  and  could 
be  used  more  successfully  if  more  readily  available  for  feasibility 
design  teams  for  the  multilateral  development  projects.  I  have 
more  I  would  like  to  say  on  that. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bereuter  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Bereuter 

H.R.  4950 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  TDA's  most  worthwhile  activities  is  to  provide  grants  for 
U.S.  consultants  on  feasibility  and  design  teams  for  multilateral  development  bank 
(MDB)  projects.  By  promoting  the  use  ofU.S.  consultants  and  engineers  at  the  earli- 
est stage  for  these  projects,  U.S.  goods  and  services  are  more  likely  to  receive  the 
detailed  design,  construction,  equipment,  and  maintenance  and  resupply  business 
for  such  MDB-financed  development  projects  over  the  long  term.  Currently,  our  Eu- 
ropean competitors  and  Japan  greatly  out-spend  the  United  States  in  this  "trust 
fund"  game  to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  exporters.  On  May  25,  1994,  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Policy,  Trade  and  Environment  held  a  hearing 
on  our  competitors'  "tied  aid"  practices.  At  that  hearing,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice released  its  long-awaited  report  on  this  issue  which  found  that  Japan  currently 
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outspends  the  United  States  by  approximately  $5  for  every  $1  we  devote  to  this  im- 
portant purpose. 

Mr.  Cnairman,  developing  countries  are  expected  to  account  for  95  percent  of  the 
world's  anticipated  population  increase  in  the  next  30  years.  The  TDA  greatly  as- 
sists U.S.  exporters  in  competing  for  the  vast  and  lucrative  capital  projects  in  the 
world's  developing  countries.  Therefore,  this  member  believes  it  could  best  use  more 
funding  for  this  highly  beneficial  and  important  purpose.  In  closing,  this  member 
urges  his  colleagues  to  support  the  Jobs  through  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1994.  This 
legislation  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  goods  and  services 
through  the  promotion  of  exports  and  the  protection  of  intellectual  property  rights 
worldwide. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  think  the  con- 
ference we  will  be  looking  with  a  great  deal  of  favor  in  the  direction 
of  Senator  Sasser's  amendment  that  I  hope  can  restore  some  direc- 
tion to  the  TDA  funds.  But  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  the  amendment  which  I  reluctantly  have  of- 
fered, in  order  to  make  sure  we  don't  have  problems  on  the  floor 
with  this  legislation  and  we  do  get  it  enacted  this  year. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  bill. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  question  is  on  H.R.  4950,  as  amended. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it.  The  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, is  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  will  note  for  members  that  it  is  my  intention  to  file 
reports  on  H.R.  4541  and  H.R.  4950.  Minority  will  have  the  cus- 
tomary 3  days  to  file  additional  views. 

It  is  also  my  intention  to  ask  the  leadership  to  schedule  those 
bills  cleared  by  our  action  today  for  consideration  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  next  week. 

Is  there  further  business? 

If  not,  the  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:09  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  5108,  H.  CON.  RES. 
286,  AND  H.  CON.  RES.  279 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at   10:40  a.m.,  in  room 
2172,    Rayburn    House    Office    Building,    Hon.    Lee    H.    Hamilton 
(chairman)  presiding. 

H.R.  5108 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will 
come  to  order.  This  morning  we  will  be  considering  four  pieces  of 
legislation:  H.R.  5108,  draft  legislation  to  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  for  1  year;  H.  Con.  Res.  286,  recognizing 
the  contribution  of  President  Alfredo  Cristiani  of  El  Salvador  to 
achieve  peace  and  national  reconciliation  in  El  Salvador;  H.  Con. 
Res.  279,  condemning  the  July  13,  1994  sinking  of  the  13th  of 
March  by  vessels  of  the  Cuban  Government;  and  H.J.  Res.  416, 
with  respect  to  Haiti. ^ 

We  will  take  them  up  in  that  order.  The  first  order  of  business, 
then,  is  H.R.  5108,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979,  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.R.  5108,  to  extend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
bill  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and  open  for 
amendment. 

[H.R.  5108  follows:] 


3 Consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  416,  with  respect  to  Haiti,  is  included  in  the  volume  titled:  "U.S. 
Policy  Toward,  and  Presence  In,  Haiti". 
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103d  congress 

2d  Session 


H.R.  6/08 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  Hamilton  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gilman)  introduced  die  following  bill; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  Export  Administratioii  Act  of  1979. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxae  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  Th&t  section  20  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 

4  (50  U.S.C.  ^p.  2419)  is  amended  by  striking  "August 

5  20,  1994"  and  inserting  "September  30,  1995". 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the  current  Export 
Administration  Act,  the  statutory  basis  for  the  U.S.  dual-use  export 
control  system,  expired  August  20.  We  worked  hard  to  enact  reform 
legislation  by  that  date,  but  we  were  unable  to  resolve  several  im- 
portant differences. 

It  is  my  intention  to  resume  efforts  to  pass  this  important  reform 
legislation  in  the  next  Congress.  I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  the  committee's  ranking  Republican,  Congressman  Oilman; 
with  Sam  Gejdenson;  and  Toby  Roth;  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Policy,  Trade  and  Environ- 
ment on  the  reform  of  the  important  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  policy  and  legal  concerns  make  it  prudent  for 
us  to  extend  the  EAA  authority  until  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  provide  enough  time  to  pass  the  reform  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Oilman  for  cosponsoring  the  legis- 
lation. And  I  recognize  him  now  for  his  comments  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  Congress  prepares  to 
adjourn  for  the  year,  as  our  Chairman  has  indicated,  it  now  ap- 
pears certain  that  there  will  be  no  reauthorization  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  To  ensure  that  the  administration  no  longer 
has  to  rely  on  the  authorities  of  the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act,  I  join  with  Chairman  Hamilton  in  supporting 
the  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  5109  and  5108,  a  bill  that  would  ex- 
tend the  EAA  through  September  1995. 

This  time  period  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  completion 
of  the  reauthorization  period  next  year.  Several  challenges  and 
questions  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's authority  under  lEEPA  have  been  raised,  including  a  pos- 
sible challenge  to  its  use  to  control  the  antiboycott  regulations. 

So  far,  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  successfully  defended 
its  authority,  but  there  have  been  no  definitive  rulings  on  these  is- 
sues. 

A  continuing  lapse  of  EAA  is  likely  to  promote  a  renewal  of  these 
challenges,  and  a  diversion  of  governmental  resources  to  counter 
them. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  bill.  And  I  think  that  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  or  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  ordering  H.R.  5108  favorably  re- 
ported. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  bill  is  re- 
ported favorably. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
submit  a  written  statement  with  regard  to  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  put  into  the 
record  at  the  appropriate  point. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Manzullo  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Manzullo 
H.R.  5108 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  we  are  at  this  point  today.  I  strongly  supported  the 
export  control  reform  bill  that  passed  this  committee  earlier  this  year.  1  wish  we 
were  at  a  signing  ceremony  today  instead  of  passing  a  simple  extension  of  the  old, 
cold  war-based  Export  Administration  Act. 

But  we  need  this  extension  today  so  that  legal  threats  to  our  export  control  sys- 
tem do  not  emerge.  I  certainly  do  not  want  those  who  export  sensitive  technology 
to  banned  countries  to  escape  scott-free  because  of  our  inaction  in  Congress.  Plus, 
in  some  respects,  the  current  export  control  system  is  better  than  some  of  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Again,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  leadership  on  this  issue.  I  commend 
you  for  standing  against  a  bad  bill,  and  I  support  this  simple  extension  of  the  EAA. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  hke  to  make  a  similar  request  in  support 
of  the  legislation. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Your  statement  also  will  be  included. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bereuter  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BEREUTER 
H.  R.5108 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  Member  would  like  to  express  his  sincere 
disappointment  and  deep  regret  that  this  body  is  again  considering  legislation 
which  merely  puts  a  band  aid  on  an  outdated  set  of  export  control  laws  badly 
in  need  of  reform.   Unfortunately,  with  the  fast  approaching  adjournment  of 
Congress,  this  Member  believes  a  one-year  extension  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  does  not  —  in  any  way  —  amend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  except  to  extend  its  authority  for  one  year. 
Nevertheless,  in  passing  this  simple  extension,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  maintain 
our  authority  to  administer  the  export  control  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Currently  and  in  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  failed  to  extend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  and  our  Presidents  have  been  forced  to 
administer  our  export  control  system  by  executive  order  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  International  Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (lEEPA). 

Unfortunately  however,  this  residual  authority  has  proven  woefully 
inadequate  and  legal  challenges  to  the  use  of  emergency  authority  have 
seriously  jeopardized  the  President's  ability  to  effectively  administer  these 
export  control  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  seriousness  of  this  potential  problem  cannot  be 
overstated.   If  the  legal  challenges  to  the  President's  emergency  authority 
are  upheld,  the  U.S.  Government  would  not  be  able  to  enforce  its  export 
control  laws  and  proliferators  could  violate  them  without  penalty.   Most 
importantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  countries  like  North  Korea,  Iran,  and  Libya  could 
obtain  extremely  sensitive  technology  from  U.S.  exporters  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  without  recourse. 

Additionally  Mr.  Chairman  even  if  the  President's  emergency  authority 
were  upheld,  significant  differences  exist  between  the  preferred  Export 
Administration  Act  and  the  President's  emergency  authority  under  lEEPA.   For 
example,  emergency  authority  severely  limits  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
those  found  in  violation  of  U.S.  export  control  laws,  and  the  investigative 
powers  of  the  Department  of  Commerce's  special  agents  are  eroded.   Finally, 
and  most  importantly,  the  confidentiality  of  information  received  from  U.S. 
businesses  who  are  cooperating  with  the  U.S.  government  on  export  control  laws 
is  endangered  by  the  lapsing  of  Section  12(c)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  March  of  this  year,   COCOM,  the  international  agency 
which  coordinates  national  export  control  laws,  disintegrated  and  its  member 
countries  resorted  to  policies  of  "national  discretion"  for  approving  export 
licenses  for  sensitive  technologies.   Meanwhile,  the  United  States'  outdated 
export  control  laws  cost  U.S.  businesses  $20  billion  annually  while 
disproportionately  penalizing  our  nation's  most  promising  high-tech  goods  and 
service  exports. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  demise  of  COCOM  and  the  U.S.'s  woefully 
outdated  export  control  system,  we  must  reach  the  fundamental  conclusion  that 
the  U.S.  cannot  afford  to  attempt  to  unilaterally  restrict  exports  that  it 
cannot  control. 
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Consequently,  this  Member  supports  passage  of  H.R.  5180  to  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  for  another  year;   nevertheless,  this  Member 
would  like  to  express  his  severe  disappointment  with  the  failure  to  pass 
significant  export  control  reform  legislation  during  the  103rd  Congress. 
Clearly,  U.S.  high-tech  industries  and  high  paying  jobs  for  American  citizens 
are  the  casualties  of  our  inability  to  arrive  at  a  compromise  on  this 
important  issue! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  commending  you  for  the 
very  active  interest  you  personally  showed  in  attempting  to  work  out  the 
difficulties  in  the  reform  legislation.   From  personal  observation  I  can 
attest  to  the  Chairman's  special  and  timely  interest.   Those  efforts  were  not 
rewarded  with  success  this  Congress. 
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H.  CON.  RES.  286 


Chairman  Hamilton.  The  next  order  of  business  is  consideration 
of  H.  Con.  Res.  286,  a  resolution  recognizing  the  contribution  of 
President  Alfredo  Cristiani  of  El  Salvador  to  achieve  peace  and  na- 
tional reconciliation  in  El  Salvador.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Con.  Res.  286,  recognizing  the  contribution 
of  President  Alfredo  Cristiani  of  El  Salvador  to  achieve  peace  and 
national  reconciliation  in  El  Salvador. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  ftill,  and 
open  for  amendment. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  286  follows:] 
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H.  CON.  RES.  286 


Recognizing  the  contribution  of  President  Alfredo  Cristiani  pf  El  Salvador 
to  achieve  peace  and  national  reconciliation  in  EI  Salvador. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  17,  1994 

Mr.  Ballekqeb  (for  himself  and  Mr.  HAMILTON)  sabmitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affiurs 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Recognizing  the  contribution  of  President  Alfredo  Cristiani 
of  EH  Salvador  to  achieve  peace  and  national  reconcili- 
ation in  El  Salvador. 

Whereas  President  Alfredo  Cristiani  decisively  led  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  in  successful  negotiations  which 
ended  that  country's  12-year  civil  war; 

Whereas  President  Cristiani  initiated  and  oversaw  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  important  initial  stages  of  the  1992 
Peace  Agreement,  overcoming  numerous  obstacles  in  the 

process; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador  rec- 
ognize President  Cristiani's  historic  achievement  and  the 
central  role  he  has  played  in  promoting  genuine  national 
reconciliation  in  El  Salvador; 
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Whereas  President  Cristiani  ended  his  term  of  office  on  June 
1,  1994,  transferring  the  powers  of  the  presidency  to  his 
democratically  elected  successor;  and 

Whereas  this  smooth  and  unprecedented  democratic  transi- 
tion could  not  have  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  the 
efforts  of  President  Cristiani  to  achieve  peace  in  El  Sal- 
vador: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 

2  concurring),  That  the  Congress — 

3  (1)    expresses    its    admiration    for    President 

4  Cristiani  for  his  unflagging  service  to  the  cause  of 

5  peace  and  democracy  in  El  Salvador; 

6  (2)  applauds  the  statesmanlike  manner  in- which 

7  President  Cristiani  worked  closely  with  the  Friends 

8  of  the  Peace  Process,  the  United  States,  the  United 

9  Nations,  and  the  rest  of  the  international  community 

10  to  achieve  peace  in  El  Salvador, 

11  (3)  applauds  the  efforts  of  President  Cristiani 

12  to  lay  a  foundation  of  dignity  and  hope  for  the  fu- 

13  ture  of  the  Salvadoran  people;  and 

14  (4)  expresses  its  hope  that  President  Cristiani 

15  will  enjoy  success  in  his  future  endeavors  and  re- 

16  main  engaged  in  public  service  on  behalf  of  his  coun- 

17  try  and   on   behalf  of  efforts   to   advance   peace, 

18  justice,    and    democracy    throu^out    the   Western 

19  Hemisphere. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Ballengeh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Today  I  honor  El  Salvador's  former  President,  Alfredo  Cristiani, 
and  urge  the  passage  of  this  resolution.  After  joining  the  Arena 
Party  in  1984,  Mr.  Cristiani  moved  quickly  through  the  ranks  and 
won  the  Presidential  election  in  1989  with  over  53  percent  of  the 
vote. 

Breaking  from  the  party's  original  right  wing  philosophy, 
Cristiani  created  a  direct  dialogue  with  the  FMLN  during  his  cam- 
paign and  his  presidency,  bringing  opposing  military  and  political 
rivals  to  the  negotiating  table. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Cristiani  began  to  lay  the  first  cornerstones 
for  peace  in  a  war  torn  country.  He  promised  to  end  the  civil  war, 
which  wrecked  havoc  during  nis  presidency;  improving  the  coun- 
try's human  rights  record;  and  also  rejuvenating  the  economy. 
These  promises  are  well  on  their  way  to  becoming  reality. 

One  of  Mr.  Cristiani's  first  steps  was  the  negotiation  of  electoral 
reforms  and  the  success  implementation  of  voter  registration  ef- 
forts and  voter  turn-out,  enlargement  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  a  limit  on  campaign  expenditures.  However,  further  progress 
was  reached  with  the  signing  of  the  Mexico  Accords,  which  created 
the  cease-fire. 

It  was  under  these  accords  that  the  El  Salvadoran  army  was  re- 
duced by  50  percent,  and  a  national  civilian  police  force  organized 
from  all  of  the  warring  factions,  and  all  guerrilla  forces  were  de- 
mobilized. Peace  had  been  achieved. 

After  turning  the  military  over  to  the  civilian  control  and  reform- 
ing the  judicial  system,  Mr.  Cristiani  turned  his  focus  to  the  econ- 
omy. With  the  country  in  shambles,  Mr.  Cristiani  instituted  poli- 
cies for  fostering  free  market  enterprises  and  privatization  of  cer- 
tain industries  to  improve  the  economic  situation. 

Mr.  Cristiani  ended  his  term  of  office  on  June  1,  1994  with  a 
peaceful  transition  of  power.  Although  he  will  be  missed,  he  will 
not  be  forgotten.  His  achievements  are  a  part  of  history. 

Please  join  me  and  the  distinguished  chairman  in  commemorat- 
ing Alfredo  Cristiani  in  honoring  his  role  in  rebuilding  El  Salvador. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  wants  to  recognize  the  initiative 
and  good  work  done  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  I  think 
that  it  is  very  worthy.  I  certainly  support  the  resolution.  And  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  bringing  it  forward. 

The  Chair  would  also  like  to  recognize  in  the  room  the  presence 
of  the  distinguished  Ambassador  from  El  Salvador.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  have  her  here. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  our 
colleague,  the  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ballenger,  for 
his  initiative  in  recognizing  the  historic  contribution  made  by 
former  President  Alfredo  Cristiani  in  the  cause  of  peace  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

President  Cristiani  did  what  every  politician  aims  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  confound  the  skeptics.  But  President  Cristiani  is  more  than 
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a  politician.  His  diplomatic  skills  and  courageous  leadership  dis- 
played in  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  extreme  right  and  the 
extreme  left  in  El  Salvador  earns  him  a  g^^eat  deal  of  credit. 

His  friends  in  Congress,  including  some  of  the  skeptics,  are  justi- 
fied in  acknowledging  this  contribution  to  peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  we  could  pay  to  President  Cristiani  is 
to  continue  to  back  his  nation,  El  Salvador.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
administration  will  continue  to  give  special  priority  to  supporting 
resettlement  and  development  in  El  Salvador,  which  is  so  critical 
to  securing  a  permanent  peace. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  then  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  want  to  join  in  congratu- 
lating our  colleague  from  North  Carolina  in  offering  this  resolution 
today.  The  only  reward  that  President  Cristiani  ever  sought  he  has 
already  received.  His  country  is  at  peace.  It  is  democratic.  And 
there  is  a  process  of  national  reconciliation.  The  healing  is  already 
producing  economic  results.  It  has  people  from  all  sectors  of  society 
working  together. 

There  are  many  who  would  not  have  believed  that  so  much 
progress  could  have  been  made  so  quickly.  It  is  in  no  small  order 
because  of  the  contributions  and  the  courage  of  this  one  man.  It  is 
not  simply  his  presidency,  but  literally  his  life  and  those  of  his 
family.  He  took  a  position,  he  fought  for  it,  and  his  country  is  saved 
because  of  it. 

I  am  very  proud  to  join  in  offering  this  resolution  today.  And  we 
all  should  have  considerable  pride  in  the  contributions  of  President 
Cristiani. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  Dlaz-Balart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  in  commending  Mr.  Ballenger  for  this 
very  timely  and  important  recognition  of  the  statesman  who  has 
guided  El  Salvador  until  very  recent  months  from  an  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  situation  of  war  to  the  consolidation  of  democracy, 
and  national  reconciliation  that  has  taken  place  in  a  country  that 
suffered  so  much. 

There  can  be  no  greater  title  that  I  think  a  public  leader  can  as- 
pire to  than  "peacemaker."  And  I  think  that  President  Cristiani  not 
only  has  earned  the  title  of  statesman  with  his  work,  but  also  the 
title  of  peace  maker. 

Thank  you.  / 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher  is  recognized.  ^ 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  the  days  when  the  fu- 
ture hung  in  the  balance  in  terms  of  El  Salvador.  I  remember  that 
I  was  at  the  White  House  in  those  days,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  us  possibly  cutting  off  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  at 
the  height  of  their  danger. 

The  fact  is,  if  we  had  decided  to  cut  and  run,  we  would  have  un- 
dercut the  democratic  forces.  At  that  time,  actually  Cristiani's 
counterpart,  Mr.  Duarte,  was  in  power.  Had  we  left  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  in  the  lurch  at  the  time  when  the  Communists  threat- 
ened, we  would  not  be  singing  the  praises  of  Mr.  Cristiani  today, 
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nor  would  we  not  be  lauding  the  fact  that  they  have  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  society  today. 

We  can  be  very  grateful  for  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Cristiani  and 
Mr.  Duarte.  I  would  like  to  say  for  those  people  who  during  those 
tough  times  held  strong  against  communism,  that  today  the  people 
of  El  Salvador  and  Central  America  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  po- 
tential of  peace. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Did  the  gentleman  say  that  he  was  opposed  to 
cutting  and  running? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Especially  at  a  time  when  a  country  is  under 
attack  from  other  society. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  From  within. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  I  think  that  is  interesting. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Ballenger  for  his  initiative  in  offering  this 
resolution.  As  one  of  the  cosponsors,  I  am  very  proud  to  add  my 
name  to  the  bill,  as  I  know  other  members  of  this  committee  are 
doing  as  well. 

President  Cristiani  kept  his  inaugural  promise  to  "end  El  Sal- 
vador's bloody  civil  insurgency  through  negotiations."  He  won  the 
confidence  of  both  sides  of  the  conflict  throughout  by  his  tireless 
negotiations,  and  he  was  the  first  to  extend  a  hand  of  reconciliation 
to  his  bitter  enemies,  the  FMLN. 

The  President  completed  his  term,  as  you  know,  on  June  1  with 
great  honor  and  dignity.  His  successor.  Dr.  Armando  Coleron  Sol 
named  Mr.  Cristiani  the  "peacemaker,"  and  gave  him  special  ac- 
knowledgement that  "present  and  future  generations  will  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  great  work  as  a  leader." 

Let  me  also  remind  members,  Bernie  Aronson,  our  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  wrote  an  excel- 
lent piece  for  the  Washington  Post  entitled  "The  Man  Who  Saved 
El  Salvador".  Mr.  Aronson  concludes  by  saying,  "Alfredo  Cristiani 
was  the  catalyst  and  the  glue  that  held  the  peace  process  together. 
His  legacy  is  secure."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  this  article 
be  made  part  of  the  record. 

[The  article  follows:] 
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Wednesday,  May  11. 1994 

Bernard  Aronson 

The  Man 
Who  Saved 
El  Salvador 


To  answer  the  perennial  question — Do 
tobaai  leaders  or  historic  forces  shape 
bstoo? — consider  the  achievement  of 
Alfredo  Cristiani.  who  ends  his  five-year 
tens  as  president  of  El  Sah-ador  June  1. 
When  Cristiani  ran  for  president  five 
j^eais  ago,  he  was  a  liicle-known  bvsinesv 
lEsn  represenang  the  rightist  party 
known  as  ARENA.  The  conventional  wis- 
dom was  that  his  electioo  would  polarize 
the  country's  politics  and  lead  to  a  new 
bcslac  jht  of  right-wing  violence. 
'■  When  I  first  net  him  back  then,  I  was 
istnick  by  how  lide  candidate  Cristiani 
resen-.bled  the  stereotype.  He  spoke 
quietl)',  «-ith  moderaticn  and  common 
sense.  In  his  Liaugural  address,  he  an- 
nounced his  preeminent  goat  to  end  £1 
SaK^dor's  bloody  dvil  inrjigency 
through  negotiations. 

Dunng  Cristiani's  first  year  as  presi- 
dent. FMLN  hit  squads  syse.Tiatically 
assasmted  prominent  ri^t-'Ang  fig- 
ures, irduding  several  memben  of  Cris- 
tiam's  cabinet.  In  January  1990. 1  sat  next 
to  hin  in  a  huge  outdoor  amphitheater  for 
ix  u.^guiai  ctremonies  ot  tite  new 
Honcuran  president.  "T-ast  night  was  the 
first  night  I  got  a  decent  rest  in  months." 
be  Sold.  He  meant  C-Jt  the  night  he  had 
spen;  m  Honduras  was  the  fira  night  he 
slept  without  fear  of  assassination. 

Six  weeks  earlier,  the  FMLN  had 
launched  a  massive  offensive  on  San 
■Sah-adcr.  The  first  night,  guerrilla  sap- 
pen  tr.ed  to  overrun  Cristiani's  home, 
^the  hone  of  his  vice  president,  and  that 
of  the  president  of  the  national  assem- 
;b)y,  in  an  attempt  to  decapitate  El 
Salvador's  leadership.  I  spoke  with  Cris- 
tani  every  day  dunng  the  13-day-long 
oSensSe.  While  thousands  of  guerrillas 
streamed  into  San  Salvador  and  the 
coun'j^'s  survival  hung  in  the  balance, 
Cristiani  spoke  in  the  same  measured, 
aim  tone  as  always.  In  fact  in  five 
l>'ean  of  his  presidency.  1  never  heard 
him  ra:se  his  voice. 


Once  only,  be  made  referetxs  to  the 
pressure  he  was  under.  It  was  April 
,1991,  a  critical  monent  in  the  peace 
iiegotiatioos.  The  FMLN  was  insisting 
4hat  the  process  of  reforming  th;  Coi>- 
istitution  be  changed  to  allow  a  tingle 
'national  assembly — not  two  successive 
assembles — to  amend  the  Coostitutioa 
'  The  proposal  provoked  a  political  fire- 
'^storm,  panicularly  Etom  ARENA  parti- 
sans. The  United  Natioiis  was  pressing 
Cristiani  to  relent. 

Tve  been  pulling  this  strmg  little  by 
Ettle.'  Cristiani  said.  "But  I  don't  think  I 
can  puO  it  any  further.'  The  United 
States  supported  CristianTs  refusal  to 
change  the  process.  In  the  esid,  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  good  tactic  The  guerriHas 
and  the  government  knew  they  had  to 
agree  on  coostitijtional  reforms  in  tune 
f^  the  outgoing  national  assembly  to 
ratify  them  before  it  expired  on  .May  1. 
In  the  final  days  of  Apiil  they  reached 
agreement  on  a  series  cf  i;i,  "irjaonfli 
asendments  -the  first  !■■<>••  break- 
through in  the  negotiatioos. 

Time  and  agam  in  the  peace  process, 
Cristiani  performed  the  political  equiva- 
lent of  Richard  Nixon's  historic  opening 
to  China.  No  mihtary  in  Latin  America 
had  ever  agreed  to  anything  like  a  purge 
of  107  senior  officers  by  a  UJ^.-appomt- 
ed  dviban  commission.  No  police  force 
had  ever  been  peacefully  abolished. 
Cristiani  agreed  to  land  reform,  human 
rigbts  reform,  a  Tnith  Commission,  judi- 
c^  reform  aitd  electoral  reform. 
Through  it  aD,  somehow,  he  retained 
the  trust  and  coocdence  not  only  of  aD 
SaKadoran  political  factions  but  also  of 
leaders  of  both  the  government  and' 
jfuerriD?  ?rmjes. 

At  the  peace  tr'-'v  iioriwi^  -rtrjnony 
in  January  1992  in  Mexico  City.  Cristi- 
ani sat  above  the  audience  at  the  center! 
of  a  row  of  heads  of  sute.  The  FMLNj 
representative  gave  a  tough,  uncompro- 
mising speech  that  stressed  the  enor- 
mous kisses  of  FMLN  members  and- 
supporters.  It  was  a  speech  for  the; 
cadres,  perhaps  necessa-T  but  not  con-' 
dilatory.  Cristiani,  in  a  plea  for  national 
reconciliation,  declared  that  El  Salva- 
dor's war  was  rooted  in  past  injustice 
and  repression.  A  decade  earlier,  SaKa- 
doran  leftists  had  disappeared  for  mak- 
ing similar  statements;  for  an  AREN.\ 
president  to  utter  such  thoughts  would 
have  been  unthinkable.  When  he  fin- 
ished, Cristiani  walked  down  to  the 
audience  and  one  by  one  shook  hands  for 
the  first  time  with  each  FMLN  coman- 
dante.  A  sense  of  relief  and  exhilaration 
fined  the  haU. 


The  only  time  I  heanl  d  Cristiani 
letting  his  hair  down  «-as  on  the  fU^t 
returning  from  the  peace  ceremony.' 
When  CristianTs  presidential  plane 
reached  San  Sah-ador,  carrying  the  entire' 
elected  leadership  of  his  country,  it 
buzzed  the  outdoor  sadium  where  Sal- 
vadorans  were  celebrating  late  into  the. 
mj^  I  am  told  this  decision — readied] 
after  a  number  of  celebiatory  toasts — , 
bad  CristianTs  personal  approval  I  shud- 
der to  think  of  niut  codd  have  happened 
to  that  tipsy  plane,  «idi  aO  the  hopes  of 
peace  in  the  country  ri&g  with  it. 

In  the  tudst  of  wv,  and  then  pro- 
tracted negotiatioos,  Cristiani  fouztd 
time  to  radically  refoim  the  ravaged 
economy.  Last  year  was  El  Sahrador's 
fourth  year  of  strong  econtanic  growth. 
/Ihe  overwhelming  victory  of  the  ARE- 
NA presidential  ranriiflate  in  El  SaKa- 
dcr's  recent  electioo  is  largely  a  tribute 
to  Crisnani's  leadership. 

From  Bosnia  to  .^gola  to  former 
Soviet  Georgia  to  East  Timor,  societies 
and  nations  are  being  torn  apart  by 
ethnic  r'elig'ious  and  political  differ- 
fn^K  After  a  brutal  c\^i  war,  EI  Salva- 
dor is  coming  together.  Many  forces 
crtited  oiocrt- jtv  fc:  r.cjotiitiss:.  but 
Alfredo  Cristia-ii  vk  th*  otalyst  and 
glue  inatlield  <he  peace  orocess  togetn- 
er.  His  legacy  is  secure. 

The  writer  teas assistantsecTttcry  of 
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This  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res.  286,  rightfully  honors  a  great  man 
and  a  great  peacemaker.  I  commend  it  to  the  entire  committee,  and 
ask  that  we  support  the  resolution  unanimously.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  resolution,  I  think  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  draw  a  broader  lesson  from  this  resolution,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  President  Yeltsin  is  here  for  a  summit. 

It  is  always  easy  for  some,  who  do  not  feel  totally  comfortable 
with  individuals,  to  claim  that  what  we  should  be  supporting  is  de- 
mocracy but  not  Yeltsin.  Democracy,  but  not  Cristiani. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  in  budding  political  democracies  it  is  not 
feasible  to  step  away  from  supporting  individuals.  And  as  we  salute 
Mr.  Cristiani,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  pay  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  for  having  stood  for  supporting  Boris  Yeltsin  during 
some  very  difficult  times.  Because  there  would  be  no  democratic 
movement  in  Russia  had  we  not  supported  him  during  very  tenu- 
ous difficult,  and  controversial  times,  such  as  the  attack  on  the 
Parliament. 

In  budding  democracies,  movements  are  tied  into  personalities.  It 
is  only  mature  democracies  such  as  ours  which  has  the  luxury  of 
supporting  broad  principles,  abstract  principles,  irrespective  of  the 
individuals  involved. 

So  the  vote  for  Cristiani  in  a  sense  is  also  a  vote  for  the  support 
on  the  part  of  Democrats  and  Republicans,  who  stood  up  for  Yeltsin 
at  moments  of  crisis. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  or  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  H.  Con.  Res.  286. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  the  ayes  have  it,  and  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 

H.  CON.  RES.  279 

The  next  order  of  business  is  consideration  of  H.  Con.  Res.  279, 
a  resolution  condemning  the  July  13,  1994  sinking  of  the  13th  of 
March  tugboat.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Con.  Res.  279,  condemning  the  July  13,  1994 
sinking  of  the  13th  of  March,  a  tugboat  carrying  72  unarmed  citi- 
zens, by  vessels  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and  open 
for  amendment. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  279  follows:] 
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H.  CON.  RES.  279 


Condemning  the  July  13,  1994,  sinking  of  the  "13th  of  j\Iarch",  a  tugboat 
earning  72  unarmed  Cuban  citizens,  by  vessels  of  the  Cuban  Government. 


IX  THE  FIOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmi:S 

August  5,  1994 

Mr.  Men'ENDEZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Diaz-Bal.\rt,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtixen,  Mr. 
TORiucELLi,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  GIL^L\^^  Mi-s.  Meek,  Mr. 
GuTiEHREZ.  Ml-.  Ouerst.jlR,  Mr.  ILvSTlNGS,  and  Mr.  Deutsch)  submit- 
ted the  following  concurrent  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  .tVffaii"S 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Condemning  the  July  13,  1994,  sinking  of  the  "13th  of 
March",  a  tugboat  caiM-Aing  72  unarmed  Cuban  citizens, 
by  \'essels  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

\Miereas  there  are  credible  reports  that  on  July  13,  1994, 
vessels  of  the  Cuban  Government  fired  high-pressure 
wntQv  hoses,  repeatedly  rammed,  and  deliberately  sank 
the  "13th  of  ]\Iarch",  a  tugboat  earning  72  unarmed 
Cui)an  citizens; 

\Miereas  approximately  40  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
passengers  on  the  "13th  of  IMarch"  drowned  as  a  result 
of  the  actions  of  the  Cuban  Government,  including  over 
20  children  aboard; 
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A\niercas  President  Clinton  deplored  the  sinking  of  the  "13th 
of  March"  as  "anotlier  example  of  the  brutal  nature  of 
the  Cuban  regime"; 

AMiercas  all  of  the  male  sunivors  of  the  "13th  of  March" 
have  been  imprisoned  by  the  Cuban  Government; 

^^^lereas  the  freedom  to  emigrate  is  an  internationally  recog- 
nized human  right  and  freedom's  fiuidamental  guarantor 
of  last  resort;  and 

\Miereas  the  Cuban  Government,  by  prohibiting  the  existence 
of  a  free  press  and  by  jamming  TV  and  Radio  Marti,  de- 
nies the  Cuban  people  the  right  of  free  access  to  informa- 
tion, including  information  about  this  tragedy:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (tJie  Senate 

2  concurring),  That  the  Congi'ess — 

3  (1)  condemns  the  Cuban  Government  for  delib- 

4  erately   sinking   on    July    18,    1994,    the    "13th    of 

5  March",  a  tugboat  carrving  72  unarmed  Cuban  citi- 

6  zcns,  causing  the  death  of  approximately  40  Cuban 

7  citizens,  including  over  20  children; 

8  (2)   urges  the  President  to  direct  the  United 

9  States  Rei)resentatiA'e  to  the  United  Nations  to  urge 

10  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to  adopt  a  reso- 

1 1  lution  that — 

12  (A)  condemns  the  sinking  of  the  "13th  of 

13  March";  and 

14  (B)  pro\'ides  for  a  full  internationally  su- 

15  penised  investigation  of  the  incident;  and 
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1  (3)  urges  the  Cuban  Government — 

2  (A)  to  release  from  prison  and  cease  in- 

3  timidation  measures  against  all  sumvors  of  the 

4  sinking  of  the  "13th  of  March"; 

5  (B)  to  identify  all  indi\iduals  missing  from 

6  such  sinking; 

7  (C)  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  dead  from 

8  such  sinking;  and 

9  (D)  to  return  such  bodies  to  their  families 

10  so  that  these  men,  women,  and  children  mav 

1 1  have  appropriate  burial  senices. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  in  support  of  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  would  ask  that  my  full  statement  be  included  in  the 
record. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Menendez  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MENENDEZ 
H.  CON.  RES.  279 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  bringing  this  important 
resolution  for  a  vote  today.   I  also  want  to  thank  those  of  you 
who  have  joined  as  cosponsors.   Today  all  people  of  conscience 
join  in  condemning  the  outrageous  act  of  brutality  committed  on 
July  13th  off  the  coast  of  Havana,  Cuba  by  the  Government  of 
Cuban  dictator  Fidel  Castro. 

My  colleagues,  this  vote  is  about  Fidel  Castro's  Tiananmen 
Square.   On  July  13th,  Cuban  Government  boats  chased  and 
deliberately  killed  up  to  40  Cuban  citizens,  on  a  tugboat, 
fleeing  the  horror  of  Castro's  Cuba.   These  unarmed  an  innocent 
civilians  were  fired  upon  by  Castro's  thugs  with  water  cannons. 
They  were  hosed  down  so  hard  that  many  flew  off  the  boat  and 
drowned!   Women  and  children  were  among  those  killed.   Desperate 
mothers  held  up  children  in  plain  view  of  the  authorities.   They 
believed  the  savagery  would  stop,  if  only  they  saw  that  there 
were  children  on  board.   But  they  were  wrong.   The  fierce  thrust 
of  pressure  hoses  continued  unabated.   Children  ages  10  and  under 
slipped  from  their  mothers'  arms  and  into  the  sea  to  die!   Even  a 
four  month -old  baby  was  among  them!   A  four  month -old  baby. 
Eventually,  after  being  rammed  by  Cuban  Government  tugboats,  the 
13th  of  March  capsized  amidst  a  whirlpool,  throwing  the  rest  of 
those  aboard  off.   I  denounced  this  act  on  the  House  floor  as 
soon  as  it  became  clear  that  it  was  an  act  of  cold-blooded  murder 
perpetrated  by  Fidel  Castro's  henchman. 

In  acts  of  officially-sanctioned  terror,  there  are  often 
courageous  survivors.   One  woman,  Ms.  Maria  Victoria  Garcia 
Suarez,  survived  to  tell  about  the  horror  that  took  place  that 
morning  on  the  high  seas.   In  an  incredible  display  of  courage, 
she  defied  the  regime  and  told  foreign  reporters  in  detail  how 
she  lost  her  husband,  her  10  year- old  son,  her  brother,  three 
uncles,  and  two  brothers.   She  and  her  son  used  the  floating 
cadaver  of  a  woman  to  remain  afloat.   But  her  son  could  not  hold 
on;  she  lost  his  grip,  and  he  drowned. 

The  cynicism  and  utter  cruelty  of  this  act  is  highlighted  by 
Che  method  that  the  Cuban  Government  chose  for  this  death  chase. 
Rather  than  stopping  those  who  fled  at  the  coast,  Castro's  thugs 
allowed  them  to  go  seven  miles  offshore  --  forty- five  minutes 
from  Che  coast.   Then  they  went  for  the  kill. 

One  would  think  that  people  of  conscience  everywhere  would 
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respond  with  outrage  to  this  heinous  act.   One  would  think  that 
the  editorial  boards  of  our  national  media  would  have  immediately 
responded  with  horror  and  put  it  in  print  with  the  Scune 
conviction  that  they  ask  for  a  lifting  of  the  unilateral  U.S. 
trade  embargo  on  Castro,  as  if  that  measure  would  transform  this 
brutal  dictator.   One  would  think  that  the  international 
community  would  respond  with  indignation.   One  would  think  that 
those  countries  such  as  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Canada,  who  are  so 
eager  to  make  a  quick,  cheap  buck  in  Castro's  Cuba  would  express 
their  indignation  by  withdrawing  their  bloodied  investment  money 
from  Castro's  coffers.   One  would  think  so.   But  sadly, 
tragically,  their  response  has  been  silence.   Deafening  Silence. 

I  ask:  What  will  it  take?  What  will  it  take  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  act  as  forcefully  with  the  Castro  dictatorship  as 
it  has  with  the  regimes  of  Haiti  or  racist  South  Africa?   What 
will  it  take  for  the  international  community  to  remove  the  rose- 
colored  glasses  through  which  it  incredibly  still  views  Castro's 
dictatorship?   What  will  it  take  for  the  world  to  acknowledge 
that  in  Cuba  the  fundamental  problem  at  hand  is  not  U.S.  policy, 
but  the  simple  fact  that  there  remains  in  power  the  Stalin,  the 
Kim  II  Sung,  the  Ceaucescu  of  the  Caribbean?   What  will  it  take 
to  get  the  lives  of  40  men,  women,  and  children,  be  remembered. 
I  hope  that  it  does  not  take  another  brutal  act  such  as  this. 

This  resolution  puts  Congress  on  record  as  a  voice  of 
conscience  on  this  matter: 

First,  it  condemns  the  Cuban  Government  for  its  deliberate 
sinking  of  the  13th  of  March  tugboat. 

Second,  it  urges  the  President  to  direct  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  to  urge  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  to  adopt  a  resolution  that:  condemns  the  sinking  of  the 
tugboat;  and  provides  for  an  internationally  supervised 
investigation  of  the  incident.   It  urges  the  Cuban  Government  to 
do  Che  following:  release  from  prison,  and  cease  intimidation  of, 
all  survivors  of  the  sinking;  identify  all  individuals  from  the 
sinking;  and,  recover  and  return  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  their 
families  so  that  these  men,  women,  and  children  may  have 
appropriate  burial  services. 

Finally,  it  urges  the  president  to  direct  the  United  States 
CO  the  U.N,  to  urge  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  to 
investigate  the  sinking  of  the  "13th  of  March." 

My  colleagues,  Che  Cold  War  has  indeed  ended.   But  it  is 
still  winter  in  Havana.   The  miserable  and  oppressive  climace  in 
tropical  Cuba  will  persist  as  long  as  we  are  silent  on  atrocities 
such  as  this.   Let  us  stop  turning  a  blind  eye  to  that  fact. 
Finally,  I  ask  you  to  join  with  the  Archbishop  of  Havana  and 
freedom- loving  people  throughout  the  world  in  taking  the  Castro 
Governmenc  Co  cask  for  this  act  of  murder.   Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr.  Menendez.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  bringing 
this  important  resolution  for  a  vote  today.  And  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  many  members  of  the  committee,  nearly  half  of  them,  who  have 
cosponsored  the  resolution. 

Today  all  people  of  conscience,  I  would  hope,  would  join  in  con- 
demning the  outrageous  act  of  brutality  committed  on  July  13  off 
the  coast  of  Havana,  Cuba  by  the  Government  of  Cuban  dictator, 
Fidel  Castro. 

My  colleagues,  this  vote  is  about  Fidel  Castro's  Tiananmen 
Square.  On  July  13,  Cuban  Government  boats  chased  and  delib- 
erately killed  up  to  40  Cuban  citizens  on  a  tugboat  fleeing  the  hor- 
ror of  Castro's  Cuba.  These  unarmed  and  innocent  civilians  were 
fired  upon  by  Castro's  thugs  with  water  cannons.  They  were  hosed 
down  so  hard  that  many  flew  off  the  boat  and  drowned. 

Women  and  children  were  among  those  killed.  Desperate  moth- 
ers held  up  children  in  plain  view  of  the  authorities.  They  believed 
that  the  savagery  would  stop  if  only  they  saw  that  there  were  chil- 
dren on  board.  But  they  were  wrong.  The  fierce  thrust  of  pressure 
hoses  continued  unabated.  Children  ages  10  and  under  slipped 
from  their  mother's  arms  and  into  the  sea  to  die.  Even  a  4-month- 
old  baby  was  among  them — a  4-month-old  baby. 

Eventually,  after  being  rammed  by  Cuban  Government  boats,  the 
13th  of  March  capsized  amidst  a  whirlpool,  throwing  the  rest  of 
those  aboard  off. 

I  denounced  this  act  on  the  House  fioor  as  soon  it  became  clear 
that  it  was  an  act  of  cold  blooded  murder  perpetrated  by  Castro's 
government. 

In  acts  of  officially  sanctioned  terror,  there  are  often  courageous 
survivors.  One  woman,  Ms.  Maria  Victoria  Garcia  Suarez,  survived 
to  tell  about  the  horror  that  took  place  that  morning  on  the  high 
seas.  In  an  incredible  display  of  courage,  she  defied  the  regime  and 
told  foreign  reporters  including  Radio  Marti  in  detail  how  she  lost 
her  husband,  her  10-year-old  son,  her  brother,  three  uncles,  and 
two  others. 

She  and  her  son  used  a  floating  cadaver  of  a  woman  to  remain 
afloat,  but  her  son  could  not  hold  on.  She  lost  her  grip,  and  he 
drowned. 

The  cynicism  and  utter  cruelty  of  this  act  is  highlighted  by  the 
method  that  the  Cuban  Government  chose  for  this  death  chase. 
Rather  than  stopping  those  who  fled  at  the  coast,  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment allowed  them  to  go  7  miles  offshore  and  45  minutes  from 
the  coast.  Then  they  went  for  the  kill. 

One  would  think  that  people  of  conscience  everywhere  would  re- 
spond with  outrage  to  this  heinous  act.  One  would  think  that  the 
editorial  boards  of  our  national  media  would  have  immediately  re- 
sponded with  horror  and  put  it  in  print.  One  would  think  that  the 
international  community  would  respond  with  indignation.  One 
would  think  so.  But  sadly  and  tragically,  their  response  overall  has 
been  silence,  deafening  silence. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  will  it  take.  What  will  it  take  for  the 
international  community  to  remove  the  rose  colored  glasses  with 
which  it  incredibly  still  views  Castro's  dictatorship. 

What  will  it  take  for  the  world  to  acknowledge  that  in  Cuba  the 
fundamental  problem  at  hand  is  not  U.S.  policy,  but  the  simple  fact 
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that  there  remains  in  power  the  Stalin,  the  Kim  II  Sung,  the 
Ceaucescu  of  the  Caribbean.  What  will  it  take  to  get  the  lives  of 
40  men,  women,  and  children  to  be  remembered.  I  hope  that  it  does 
not  take  another  brutal  act. 

This  resolution  finally  puts  Congress  on  record  as  a  voice  of  con- 
science in  this  matter.  It  condemns  the  Cuban  Government  for  the 
deliberate  sinking  of  the  13th  of  March  tugboat.  It  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations  to  urge 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  adopt  the  resolution  that  condemns 
the  sinking  of  the  tugboat,  and  provide  for  an  internationally  su- 
pervised investigation  of  the  incident. 

It  urges  the  Cuban  Government  to  do  the  following.  To  release 
from  prison  and  cease  intimidation  of  all  survivors  of  the  sinking. 
Identify  all  individuals  from  the  sinking,  and  recover  and  return 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  their  families,  so  that  these  men,  women, 
and  children  may  have  appropriate  burial  services. 

And  finally,  it  urges  the  President  to  direct  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  to  urge  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights  to  investigate  the  sinking. 

In  closing,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  cold  war  has  in- 
deed ended,  but  it  is  still  winter  in  Havana.  The  miserable  and  op- 
pressive climate  in  tropical  Cuba  will  persist  as  long  as  we  are  si- 
lent on  atrocities  such  as  these. 

It  is  time  to  stop  turning  a  blind  eye  to  that  fact.  I  ask  you  to 
join  with  the  Archbishop  of  Havana  and  freedom  loving  people 
throughout  the  world  in  taking  the  Castro  government  to  task  for 
this  act  of  murder.  1  urge  a  yes  vote  on  the  resolution.  And  I  have 
an  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  conform  it  in  terms  of  dates. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  will  call  on  you  on  the  amendment  in  just 
a  few  minutes.  The  Chair  has  people  who  want  to  speak  to  the  res- 
olution. Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Once  again,  we  must  all  raise  our  voices  to  condemn  the  gross 
human  rights  violations  of  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba.  Although  we 
are  always  angered  and  anguished  every  time  that  we  have  to  de- 
nounce these  violations,  this  terrible  action  supercedes  many  oth- 
ers, given  the  brutality  of  the  sinking  of  the  13th  of  March  tugboat 
by  Castro's  thugs. 

The  pure  profanity  of  the  sinking  of  the  boat  was  such  that  is 
led  to  many  Communist  party  members  to  turn  in  their  member- 
ship cards.  And  it  led  to  riots  in  Havana  as  the  people  screamed 
"bastardo"  and  demanded  liberty  from  their  oppressors. 

Although  this  incidence  made  the  international  news  because  of 
its  inherent  monstrosity,  we  should  never  forget  that  the  Cuban 
people  face  this  disrespect  for  human  life  in  Cuba  every  single  day. 
Whether  it  is  from  the  rapid  action  brigades,  from  the  military,  or 
from  the  state  police,  the  Cuban  people  live  day  to  day  with  the 
fear  that  something  that  they  might  say,  or  hear,  or  an  action  that 
they  take  might  cause  them  their  very  lives. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  only  90  miles  from  the  nation  that  has 
for  decades  carried  the  fiame  of  freedom  and  human  rights 
throughout  the  world  sits  one  of  the  last  bastions  of  oppression  in 
the  world.  And  it  is  even  harder  to  believe  that  some  still  pretend 
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to  negotiate  and  reason  with  the  mad  man,  who  has  been  the  mas- 
ter mind  behind  the  Cuban  poHce  state,  Fidel  Castro. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.  Con.  Res.  279,  although  only  a  small  step,  is 
a  very  needed  step  to  show  the  people  of  Cuba  that  the  United 
States  remains  in  solidarity  with  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  recent  exodus  of  Cubans  to  the  United  States  demonstrates 
the  desperate  desire  of  the  Cuban  people  to  escape  toward  freedom. 
Most  have  stated  that  they  would  rather  close  their  lives  in  the 
Florida  straits  than  return  to  the  hell  that  Castro  has  created  on 
their  island. 

Unfortunately,  theirjourneys  to  freedom  have  left  them  stranded 
in  another  prison  at  Guantanamo.  It  is  for  them  and  for  the  mil- 
lions of  other  Cubans  still  on  the  island  that  we  must  continue  to 
raise  our  voices  and  never  give  up  in  our  battle  to  bring  an  end 
to  35  years  of  terror  in  Cuba. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  Congressman  Lantos,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Cuba  less  than  a  year  ago,  described  in  the  context  of 
his  expertise  and  experience  in  analyzing  and  dealing  with  Com- 
munist dictatorships,  the  oppression  of  the  Cuba  people  at  the 
hands  of  the  Castro  dictatorship  as  worse  than  that  that  took  place 
in  Ceaucescu's  Romania  in  its  worse  days. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  doing  today  in  this  very  important.  The 
resolution  by  Mr.  Menendez  is  pointing  out  and  condemning  one  of 
the  most  brutal  symptoms  of  the  oppression  that  was  described  so 
correctly  and  eloquently  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Lantos,  when  he  re- 
turned from  Castro's  Cuba. 

And  by  condemning  the  deaths  of  those  murdered  on  July  13,  we 
also  condemn  the  murder  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  others,  who 
began  to  be  murdered  on  the  very  first  day  that  the  Castro  regime 
took  power  and  commenced  its  campaign  of  terror  and  assassina- 
tion. 

And  we  also  condemn  the  needless  unnecessary  deaths  that  have 
taken  place  by  virtue  of  those  who  have  sought  to  leave  the  terror 
of  Castro's  Cuba  and  have  disappeared  in  the  sea. 

This  is  a  regime  that  we  see  today  along  with  Iran  who  has  just 
blocked  fundamental  reforms  at  the  U.S.  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. This  is  a  regime  that  engages  in  drug  trafficking.  It  harbors 
fugitives  from  U.S.  law,  including  their  de  facto  "minister  of  crime," 
Robert  Vesco,  indicted  and  in  Cuba  now  for  over  a  decade.  And 
many  others,  many  other  fugitives  from  U.S.  law. 

This  is  a  regime  who  offers  investors  that  they  cannot  only  buy 
Cuba  cheap,  but  be  safe  and  have  guarantees  that  there  will  be  no 
labor  problems  and  no  labor  strikes.  This  is  a  regime  that  has  set 
up  a  "tourism  apartheid."  Tourism  that  the  Cuban  people  cannot 
only  not  participate  in,  but  not  even  have  the  hope  of  participating 
in. 

So  especially  after  the  very  troubling  agreements  that  our  Gov- 
ernment entered  into  some  weeks  ago  with  the  Castro  regime, 
wherein  we  asked  the  Cuban  Government  to  precisely  address  the 
right  to  leave  Cuba  that  is  guaranteed  by  Article  13  of  the  U.S. 
declaration  on  human  rights.  It  is  very  important,  especially  after 
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that  agreement,  that  the  Congress  go  on  record  condemning  the 
murder  of  those  Cubans  who  were  butchered  as  a  consequence  of 
the  actions  on  July  12  by  the  Cuban  Grovernment. 

So  I  commend  Mr.  Menendez,  and  wholeheartedly  not  only  sup- 
port his  resolution,  but  ask  that  all  of  us  unanimously  engage  in 
this  very  important  condemnation  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Castro  re- 
gime. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  yielding.  I  commend 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Menendez,  for  focusing  attention  on  this  brutal 
violation  of  human  rights  by  Cuba.  The  40  innocent  Cuban  people 
who  lost  their  lives  at  sea  on  July  13,  1994,  will  not  have  died  in 
vain  if  the  world  holds  Fidel  Castro  and  a  repressive  security  appa- 
ratus of  his  nation  accountable  for  this  ruthless  act. 

For  those  who  may  still  wonder  what  drives  our  tough  Cuban 
policy,  I  suggest  they  ask  Maria  Victoria  Oarcia,  the  survivor  that 
Mr.  Menendez  mentioned,  who  lost  her  husband,  her  10-year-old 
son,  her  brother,  three  uncles,  and  two  cousins  in  this  single  delib- 
erate act  of  violence. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  support  of  this  resolution.  I  commend  its 
sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Menendez,  for  bring- 
ing this  measure  before  our  committee. 

Thank  you  for  yielding,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  I,  too,  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  thanking  Mr.  Menendez 
for  offering  this  important  resolution.  I  am  very  happy  and  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  July  13  massacre  of  approximately  40  Cubans 
by  the  Cuban  Oovernment  is  but  another  example  of  Castro's  de- 
plorable human  rights  record.  His  regime  has  systematically  killed, 
maimed,  terrorized,  and  tortured  thousands  of  decent  freeaom-lov- 
ing  Cubans  for  over  three  decades. 

Reportably,  20  children  were  among  the  40  who  were  delib- 
erately drowned  when  the  government  fired  high  pressure  water 
hoses  and  rammed  the  tugboat  carrying  the  Cubans.  The  water 
cannon,  as  we  all  know,  was  just  like  bullets,  it  washed  people  into 
the  sea,  where  they  suffered  death  by  drowning. 

H. Con. Res  279  not  only  condemns  this  heinous  act,  which  was 
largely  ignored  by  the  world;  but  thankfully  was  not  ignored  by  Mr. 
Menendez,  by  this  committee,  and  consequently  will  not  be  ignored 
by  the  Congress.  The  resolution  also  urges  action  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  urging  the  U.N.,  and  I  understand  that 
there  are  others  who  will  be  involved  to  take  action  as  well. 

We  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  atrocities  such  as  this  continue. 
Again,  this  was  one  of  many  by  the  Castro  regime.  And,  I  think  we 
must  try,  with  all  of  our  moral  suasion  to  get  the  world  to  condemn 
it,  and  hopefully  see  that  it  happens  never  again. 

I  thank  Mr.  Menendez  for  his  leadership. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  my  friend.  Congressman  Menendez,  for 
bringing  this  important  resolution  to  us.  This  resolution  does  two 
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things.  It  pays  tribute  to  the  utterly  innocent  children,  women,  and 
men  who  were  massacred  by  Castro's  Communist  dictatorship. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  colleagues  who  express  the  vain  hope 
that  these  innocent  civilians  perhaps  will  not  have  died  in  vain 
since  we  remember  them.  They  always  die  in  vain.  Those  of  us  who 
are  prepared  to  look  at  the  facts  do  not  need  the  reminder  of  inno- 
cent children  drowning  to  be  confirmed  in  our  judgment  that  this 
is  a  Communist  police  state. 

And  those  who  refuse  to  face  the  facts  will  not  change  their 
minds  looking  at  yet  another  group  of  children,  and  women  and 
men,  drowning  because  of  the  brutal  acts  of  a  Communist  police 
state. 

So  the  resolution  is  praiseworthy  on  two  counts.  We  pay  tribute 
to  these  innocent  victims.  And  we  are  again  reminded  of  the  nature 
of  a  repugnant  dictatorship. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  has  three  more  speakers.  Mr. 
Burton,  who  will  be  next.  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  Mr.  Engel.  That  is  all 
he  has  noticed  at  this  point.  There  will  be  an  amendment  to  this 
resolution  that  I  think  has  been  agreed  upon  by  all  of  the  parties. 
So  we  will  proceed.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  late  1950's,  the  people  of  Cuba  have  suf- 
fered a  great  deal.  And  this  latest  tragedy,  this  abomination  that 
took  place,  is  just  the  latest  in  a  series  of  horrible  repressive  things 
that  have  been  going  on  in  Cuba.  And  one  of  the  reasons  that  I 
wanted  to  speak  on  this,  I  really  did  not  plan  to,  but  the  reason 
that  I  am  speaking  on  this  is  there  has  been  discussion  here  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch  that  we  may  be  negotiating 
with  Mr.  Castro  at  some  point  in  the  future  to  lift  the  embargo. 

And  when  we  see  these  kinds  of  atrocities  and  we  see  the  hor- 
rible things  that  have  been  going  on  in  Cuba,  the  repression  of 
those  people  down  there  for  over  three  decades,  35  years  now,  it 
leads  one  to  believe  that  you  cannot  negotiate  with  this  tyrant,  this 
butcher. 

You  know,  when  we  started  to  talk  about  Haiti,  I  listened  to  the 
President's  speech  the  other  night.  And  he  said  to  those  generals 
you  have  to  go. 

Well,  the  situation  in  Cuba  is  much  worse  over  a  long  period  of 
time  than  it  is  in  Haiti.  And  Castro  must  go.  His  repressive  govern- 
ment must  go.  And  for  our  Government  to  even  consider  negotiat- 
ing with  him  is  a  terrible,  terrible  thought  and  mistake. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  and  to  anyone  else 
in  the  administration  who  might  be  paying  attention,  at  least  from 
my  perspective,  Castro  must  go,  and  we  must  keep  every  ounce  of 
pressure  on  them  until  he  does  go. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLL  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  let  me  commend  my  friend  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Menendez,  for  offering  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  the  most  complex  of  situations  are 
made  clear  by  the  most  simplest  of  deeds.  All  of  the  brutality  in 
Cuba,  all  of  the  faceless  victims  of  Castro's  dictatorship,  have  their 
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suffering  best  exemplified  by  this  single  brutal  act  against  the  Tug- 
boat 13th  of  March  and  the  fleeing  refugees  who  were  on  her  decks. 

By  sweeping  them  into  the  sea  with  fire  hoses  and  snuffing  out 
their  lives,  Castro  has  said  more  about  the  true  nature  of  his  re- 
gime. There  are  still  some  in  this  country  who  believes  that  there 
is  something  romantic  about  Fidel  Castro,  that  somehow  he  still 
serves  some  social  progress. 

They  need  look  no  further  than  at  these  simply  helpless  victims. 
There  is  no  romance,  and  there  is  no  reform,  and  there  is  nothing 
progressive.  Some  of  the  language  may  be  different.  But  the  reality 
for  the  people  of  Cuba  is  the  same.  Imprisonment,  torture,  death, 
no  basic  freedoms. 

When  the  history  of  this  regime  is  written  and  people  seek  to  let 
the  world  know  about  the  brutality  of  all  of  these  years,  they  will 
write  about  this  boat  and  its  victims. 

We  are  right  today  to  begin  focusing  attention  upon  them.  And 
for  that,  I  am  proud  of  the  members  of  our  committee,  and  particu- 
larly Mr.  Menendez,  for  bringing  it  before  us. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Once  again,  unfortunately,  Fidel  Castro  has  shown  his  stripes  in 
one  of  the  most  brutal  assaults  on  innocent  civilians  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, the  boat  load  of  many  Cuban  refugees  was  sunk  on  July 
13  when  Cuban  Government  ships  rammed  their  vessel  and  fired 
a  high  pressure  water  cannon  at  them. 

According  to  reports  in  the  Miami  Herald  7  miles  from  shore,  the 
boat  was  met  by  Cuban  fire  fighting  vessels.  And  these  reports  in- 
dicate that  people  were  sent  fiying  overboard,  and  slamming 
against  walls  and  railings,  as  powerful  hoses  shot  their  water 
against  the  tugboat. 

In  the  end,  more  than  30  people  died  before  the  survivors  were 
rescued.  I  remember  that  after  this  happened  speaking  with  our 
colleagues,  Bob  Menendez,  and  Ileana  Ros-Lehtinen,  and  Lincoln 
Diaz-Balart,  who  were  so  frustrated  that  the  media  in  the  country 
by  and  large  were  not  picking  this  up,  and  why  people  have  not  fo- 
cused on  this  brutality. 

It  has  been  a  frustration.  People  say  why  continue  to  oppose  Cas- 
tro. Some  people  say  why  continue  the  blockade.  Here  it  is  30  years 
later,  the  last  Stalinist  state  certainly  in  this  hemisphere,  with  no 
political  pluralism,  no  freedom,  nothing,  and  Castro  wants  it  all  his 

One  month,  Castro  kills  dozens  of  refugees  escaping  his  Stalinist 
government.  And  the  next  month,  he  sends  thousands  of  boat  peo- 
ple on  a  dangerous  voyage  to  America's  shores.  To  my  mind,  these 
incidents  should  dispel  any  notion  that  Castro  has  any  sense  of  de- 
cency, or  any  ounce  of  compassion  for  his  people,  or  that  he  has 
changed  at  all.  He  has  not. 

I  am  therefore  proud  to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  H.  Con.  Res. 
279,  which  condemns  Cuba  for  the  killings  of  July  13.  And  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  Menendez, 
and  also  my  friends  Ileana  Ros-Lehtinen,  and  Lincoln  Diaz-Balart, 
who  have  really  carried  the  ball  here,  the  three  of  them.  And  I 
thank  them  for  offering  this  resolution,  and  for  their  leadership  on 
this  issue. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  keep  raising  these  things.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep 
saying  this  time  and  time  again.  But  I  think  that  the  time  has  cer- 
tamly  come  for  Castro  to  go.  And  I  think  that  it  is  certainly  incum- 
bent on  this  Congress  and  this  government  to  point  out  conditions 
and  to  point  out  these  just  totally  gross  acts  by  a  government,  an 
authoritarian  government,  that  certainly  has  no  place  in  the 
1990's. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MENENDEZ 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  The  Chief  of  Staff  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Menendez,  page  2 
after  the  third  clause  of  the  preamble,  insert  the  following  new 
clause:  "Whereas  on  August — " 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  will  be  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full, 
and  open  for  amendment. 

[The  amendment  of  Mr.  Menendez  follows:! 
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Amendment  To  H.  Con.  Res.  279 
Offered  By  Mr.  Menendez 

Page  2,  after  the  3rd  clause  of  the  preamble,  insert 
the  following  new  clause: 

Whereas  on  August  20,  1994,  the  President  pledged  that 
"The  United  States  will  continue  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations 
evidence  of  human  rights  abuses,  such  as  the  sinking 
of  the  tugboat  '13th  of  March.'  Meanwhile,  we  will 
pursue  this  matter  with  vigor  and  determination."; 

Page  2,  hne  4,  strike  "July  18"  and  insert  "July 
13". 

Page  2,  hne  15,  strike  "and". 

Page  2,  after  line  15,  insert  the  foDowing  new  para- 
graph: 

1  (3)  urges  the  President  to  direct  the  United 

2  States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  to  urge 

3  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Human 

4  Rights  to  investigate  the  sinking  of  the  "13th  of 

5  March";  and 

Page  3,  hne  1,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert  "(4)". 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly.  The  amendment 
simply  recognizes  the  factual  statement  made  by  the  President  on 
August  20.  It  corrects  the  date,  and  urges  the  President  direct  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations  to  urge  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  to  investigate  the  sinking  of  the 
13th  of  March.  And  I  would  ask  that  the  amendment  be  approved. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion  or  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  H.  Con.  Res.  279,  as 
amended. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed  no. 

The  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution,  as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

[Whereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  other  business.] 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  5155,  H.  CON.  RES. 
302,  H.  RES.  561,  S.  CON.  RES.  74,  H.  CON. 
RES.  216,  H.  CON.  RES.  278,  AND  H.  RES.  560 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  3:45  p.m.  in  room  2172, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

H.R.  5155 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will 
come  to  order. 

The  first  item  of  business  today  is  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
5155,  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.R.  5155,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
Naval  vessels  to  certain  foreign  countries 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
bill  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and  open  for 
amendment. 

[H.R.  5155  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
2d  Session 


H.R.5I55 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 


Mr.  Hamilton  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Oilman)  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Gimmittee  on 


A  BILL 

To  authorize  the  transfer  of  naval  vessels  to  certain  foreign 

countries. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  AUTHORITY  TO  TRANSFER  NAVAL  VESSELS  TO 

4  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

5  (a)  Argentina. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 

6  thorized  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Argentina  the 

7  "NEWTORT"  class  tank  landing  ship  SCHENECTADY 

8  (LST  1185).  Such  transfer  shall  be  on  a  lease  basis  under 
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1  chapter  6  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 

2  2796  and  foUowing). 

3  (b)  Chile. — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized 

4  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Chile  the  "NEWPORT" 

5  class  tank  landing  ships  NEWPORT  (LST  1179)  and 

6  SAN  BERNARDINO  (LST  1189).  Such  transfers  shall 

7  be  on  a  lease  basis  under  chapter  6  of  the  Arms  Export 

8  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2796  and  following). 

9  (c)  Malaysia. — The  Secretary  of  the  Na\y  is  author- 

10  ized   to    transfer   to   the    Grovemment   of  Malaysia   the 

11  "NEWPORT"  class  tank  leading  ship  SPARTANBURG 

12  COUNTY  (LST  1197).  Such  transfer  shall  be  on  a  sales 

13  basis  under  section  21  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

14  (22  U.S.C.  2761;  relating  to  the  foreign  military  sales  pro- 

15  gram). 

16  (d)  Spain. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized 

17  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Spain  the  "NEWPORT" 

18  class  tank  landing  ship  HARLAN  COUNTY  (LST  1196). 

19  Such  transfer  shall  be  on  a  lease  basis  under  chapter  6 

20  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2796  and  fol- 

2 1  lowing) . 

22  (e)  Taiwan. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  author- 

23  ized  to  transfer  to  the  Taipei  Economic  and  Cultural  Rep- 

24  resentative  Office  in  the  United  States  (which  is  the  Tai- 

25  wan  instrumentality  designated  pursuant  to  section  10(a) 
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1  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act)  the  "NEWPORT"  class 

2  tank  landing  ships  MANITOWOC  (LST  1180)  and  SUM- 

3  TER  (LST  1181).  Such  transfers  shall  be  on  a  lease  basis 

4  under  chapter  6  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22 

5  U.S.C.  2796  and  foDowing). 

6  (f)  Venezuela. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 

7  thorized  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Venezuela  the 

8  "NEWPORT"  class  tank  landing  ships  PEORIA  (LST 

9  1183)    and   BARBOUR  COUNTY   (LST    1195).    Such 

10  transfers  shall  be  on  a  lease  basis  under  chapter  6  of  the 

1 1  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2796  and  following). 

1 2  SEC.  2.  WAIVER  OF  REQUmEMENTS  FOR  NOTIFICATION  TO 

13  CONGRESS. 

14  The  following  provisions  do  not  apply  with  respect  to 

1 5  the  transfers  authorized  by  this  Act: 

16  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  sale  under  section  21  of  the 

17  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  section  525  of  the  For- 

18  eign    Operations,    Export   Financing,    and   Related 

19  Programs   Appropriations  Act,    1994   (Pubhc   Law 

20  103-87)  and  any  similar,  successor  provision. 

21  (2)  In  the  case  of  a  lease  under  section  61  of 

22  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  section  62  of  that  Act 

23  (except  that  section  62  of  that  Act  shall  apply  to  any 

24  renewal  of  the  lease). 
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1  SEC.  3.  COSTS  OF  TRANSFERS. 

2  Any  expense  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with. 

3  a  transfer  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  charged  to  the 

4  recipient. 

5  SEC.  4.  EXPIRATION  OF  AUTHORITY. 

6  The  authority  granted  by  section  1  of  this  Act  shall 

7  expire  at  the  end  of  the  2 -year  period  beginning  on  the 

8  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  leases  en- 

9  tered  into  during  that  period  under  section  1  may  be  re- 

0  newed. 

1  SEC.  5.  REPAIR  AND  REFURBISHMENT  OF  VESSELS  IN  THE 

2  UNITED  STATES. 

3  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 

4  the  Navy  should  request  that  each  country  to  which  a 

5  naval  vessel  is  transferred  under  this  Act  have  such  repair 

6  or  refurbishment  of  the  vessel  as  is  needed,  before  the  ves- 

7  sel  joins  the  naval  forces  of  that  country,  performed  at 

8  shipyards  located  in  the  United  States,  including  United 

9  States  navy  shipyards. 

20  SEC.  6.  CONDITION  FOR  TRANSFER. 

21  No  vessel  may  be  transferred  under  this  Act  until  the 

22  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  in  writing  to  Congress  that, 

23  after  the  transfer — 

24  (1)    the    amphibious    lift    capacity    remaining 

25  a\'ailable  in  tbe  Navy  is  sufficient  in  all  lift  cat- 
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1  egories  to  transport  2  ¥2  Marine  Corps  expeditionary 

2  brigades  simultaneously;  and 

3  (2)  the  amphibious  lift  capacity  planned  to  be 

4  available  in  the  Navy  under  the  future-years  defense 

5  program   will   be   sufficient    in   all    lift   categories, 

6  throughout  the  period  covered  by  the  future-years 

7  defense  program,  to  transport  2V2  Marine  Corps  ex- 

8  peditionary  brigades  simultaneously. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  supports  this  bill.  It  is  in  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United  States  because  it  helps  im- 
prove ties  between  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  navies  of  friendly  and 
allied  governments.  It  helps  improve  the  naval  capabilities  of 
friendly  and  allied  governments. 

It  saves  the  U.S.  Government  $9.9  million  in  first-year  initial  de- 
activation and  storage  costs.  It  generates  $22  million,  $22.2  million 
in  government  sales  and  lease  revenues  for  the  U.S.  Treasury.  And 
it  generates  a  minimum  best  estimate  of  $73  million  in  revenues 
for  U.S.  Government  and  private  shipyards  in  preparing  these 
Naval  vessels  for  transfer. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  have  a  clear  and  positive  impact  on 
both  the  budget  and  the  national  security  interests  of  this  country 
through  passage  of  the  legislation  we  have  before  us  today. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  has  indicated  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  nine  ships  to  six  countries.  The  proposed 
transfers  involve  Newport  class  tank  landing  ships. 

Our  Nation  intends  to  sell  one  of  the  vessels  pursuant  to  Chapter 
21  of  the  Armed  Services  Board  Control  Act,  and  that  ship  will  not 
remain  on  the  U.S.  naval  vessels  register.  All  of  the  remaining 
eight  ships  the  U.S.  intends  to  transfer  pursuant  to  Chapter  6  of 
the  AECA,  and  during  their  lease  periods  those  eight  ships  will  be 
retained  by  the  U.S.  naval  register  vessel  while  under  the  oper- 
ational command  and  control  of  the  foreign  recipients. 

Under  the  lease  terms,  our  Nation  may  terminate  the  leases  and 
have  the  vessels  returned  to  our  custody  should  the  need  arise. 
Three  of  the  nine  ships  remain  in  active  service  and  will  be  trans- 
ferred directly  to  the  foreign  countries  once  they  are  decommis- 
sioned. The  remaining  six  are  currently  in  inactive  status  and  will 
require  refurbishment  and  reactivation  work  before  the  recipient 
nation  can  take  possession.  Our  Nation  would  incur  no  cost  to  the 
transfer  of  these  naval  vessels. 

Any  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  transfers  will  be 
charged  to  the  recipient  nation  including  maintenance,  repair,  reac- 
tivation costs  and  training.  Our  Government  would  receive  a  total 
of  some  $22.2  million  in  sales  and  lease  revenues  as  a  result  of  the 
legislation.  Further,  by  transferring  these  ships  our  Nation  will 
avoid  nearly  $10  million  in  deactivation  and  storage  costs. 

In  addition,  it  is  anticipated  the  recipient  countries  will  pay  our 
shipyards  a  total  of  at  least  $73  million  for  repair  and  refurbish- 
ment work  on  the  ships. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
measure.  It  advances  valuable  cooperative  relationships  our  Nation 
has  established  with  each  of  these  nations  and  manages  to  save  our 
taxpayers  a  significant  amount  of  money  at  the  same  time. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  or  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  before  the  committee  is  agreeing  to  H.R.  5155 
and  ordering  it  favorably  reported. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 


I 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  H.R.  5155  is 
ordered  favorably  reported. 

H.  CON.  RES.  302 

The  next  order  of  business  is  consideration  of  H.  Con.  Res.  302, 
which  the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Duskn.  H.  Con.  Res.  302,  urging  the  President  to  pro- 
mote political  stability  in  Tajikistan  through  efforts  to  encourage 
political  resolution  of  the  conflict  and  respect  for  human  rights  and 
through  the  provision  of  humanitarian  assistance  and,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  economic  assistance. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and  open 
for  amendment. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  302  follows:] 
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H.  CON.  RES.  302 


Urging  the  President  to  promote  political  stability  in  Tajikistan  through  efforts  to 
encourage  political  resolution  of  the  conflict  and  respect  for  human  rights 
and  through  the  provision  of  humanitarian  assistance  and,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  economic  assistance 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  _,  1994 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Oilman)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent    resolution;     which    was     referred    to    the    Committee    on 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Urging  the  President  to  promote  pol'^ical  stability  in  Tajikistan 

through  efforts  to  encourage  political  resolution  of  the 
conflict  and  respect  for  human  rights  and  through  the 
provision  of  humanitarian  assistance  and,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  economic  assistance. 

Whereas  the  conflict  in  Tajikistan  between  the  government  and 
opposition  forces  has  caused  the  death  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  and  has  displaced  500,000  persons,  one-tenth  of 
the  country's  5,400,000  people; 
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Whereas  the  conflict  has  been  characterized  on  all  sides  by  gross 
human  rights  violation,  abuses,  and  brutalities,  including  the 
murders     of    children,     pregnant    women,     and    babies, 
widespread  use  of  torture,  and  summary  executions; 

Whereas  the  current  violence  has  the  potential  to  cause  conflict 
along  ethnic  lines  between  Tajiks  and  Uzbeks  throughout  the 
region; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  has  called  upon  all 
parties    to    reach   a   political    solution    and    seek   national 
reconciliation; 

Whereas  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
has  established  a  mission  in  Tajikistan  to  seek  ways  to 
resolve  the  conflict; 

Whereas  through  the  efforts  of  the  Special  Envoy  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  Tajikistan,  negotiations  are 
now  being  conducted; 

Whereas  elections  have  been  scheduled  by  the  Government  of 
Tajikistan  for  November  6,  1994; 

Whereas  the  success  of  a  truly  representative  government  will  assist 
with  the  development  of  a  peaceful  and  stable  Central  Asia 
and  beyond; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  successfully  responded  to  urgent 
needs  for  food  and  other  humanitarian  assistance  in  the  past; 

Whereas  food  access  rather  than  availability  will  be  a  critical 
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problem  facing  Tajikistan  for  the  foreseeable  future; 

Whereas  there  remain  significant  shortages  of  necessary  building 
materials,  wheat,  cooking  oil,  soap,  and  shoes; 

Whereas  lack  of  fuel  nationwide  will  delay  food  shipments  to 

Gorno  Badakshan,  creating  severe  food  shortages  in  that 
region,  and  has  the  potential  to  cripple  the  economy; 

Whereas  economic  assistance  can  sometimes  be  given  through 

nongovernmental  organization,  in  the  form  of 
microdevelopment  projects,  thus  supporting  the  economy 
from  the  bottom  up; 

Whereas  continued  support  for  the  present  of  the  United  Nations 
and      other      international      organizations      and      for 
microdevelopment  projects  could  encourage  the  peaceful 
return  and  reintegration  of  refugees  and  displaced  Tajiks;  and 

Whereas  any  unconditional  economic  assistance  for  the  central 

government  in  Dushanbe,  by  any  party,  amounts  to  a  failure 
to  take  advantage  of  political  leverage  to  support  national 
reconciliation  and  human  rights:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved   by   the    House   of  Representatives    (the    Senate 

2  concurring), 

3  (a)    That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

4  (1)  while  the  Congress  welcomes  steps  taken  by  the 

5  Government   of  Tajikistan   toward    the    holding    of  open 

6  elections,    it    expresses    its    concerns    that    nomination, 
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registration,  and  voting  procedures  are  inadequate  to  ensure 
that  such  elections  will  be  free  and  fair;  and 

(2)  any  peacekeeping  activities  in  Tajikistan  should  be 
conducted    in    full   conformity   with    United   Nations    and 
international  peacekeeping  norms  and  practices, 
(b)    That  it  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President — 

(1)  should  support  existing  efforts  at  national 
reconciliation  in  Tajikistan,  including — 

(A)  those  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  and 

(B)  the  current  diplomatic  initiatives,  through  the 
office  of  the  Special  Envoy  of  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  Tajikistan; 

(2)  should  seek,  through  his  good  offices,  to  obtain  full 
respect  by  the  Government  of  Tajikistan  for  basic  freedoms 
and  internationally  recognized  human  rights,  including  full 
implementation  of  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  commitments; 

(3)  should  maintain  support  for  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Tajikistan,  including  assistance  for  refugees, 
internally  displaced  persons,  and  returnees,  with  an  eye  for 
encouraging  self-sufficiency  in  as  many  sectors  as  possible; 

(4)  should  urge  the  international  community  to  make 
similar  commitments; 

(5)  should  seek  to  ensure  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
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1  assistance    provided    to   Tajikistan    is    channeled    through 

2  nongovernmental  organizations;  and 

3  (6)  should  seek  to  ensure  that  economic  assistance  is 

4  provided  directly  to  the  Government  of  Tajikistan  only  if  it 

5  is  making  significant  progress  in — 

6  (A)  protecting  and  facilitating  the  activities  of 

7  human  rights  groups,  including  their  monitoring  of 

8  human  rights  abuses  by  or  upon  any  party  and  the 

9  training  of  local  human  rights  organizations; 

10  (B)      promoting      democratic      development, 

1 1  including  free  and  fair  elections; 

12  (C)  participating  in  and  otherwise  facilitating 

13  conflict  resolution  efforts; 

14  (D)  terminating  interference  in  the  non-violent 

15  activities  of  the  political  opposition; 

16  (E)  allowing  the  International  Committee  of  the 

17  Red  Cross  to  visit  prisoners  in  accordance  with  its 

18  mandate,    which    includes    private    interviews    with 

19  prisoners; 

20  (F)  participating  in  and  otherwise  facilitating  the 

21  compilation  of  a  list  of  all  those  who   have  been 

22  extrajudicially  executed  or  have  disappeared;  and 

23  (G)  facilitating  the  protection  and  reintegration 

24  of  returnees. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  I  support  this  resolution.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant expression  of  congressional  support  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict  in  Tajikistan,  including  fair  and  free  elections  and  na- 
tional reconciliation. 

It  indicates  Congress'  support  for  international  peacekeeping  in 
full  conformity  with  international  norms  and  practices  and  support 
for  the  continuation  of  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Tajikistan.  It  indicates  our  support  for  protection  of  human  rights 
as  well.  It  provides  good  policy  guidance  to  the  administration. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  our  colleague,  Mr.  Andrews,  for  his  efforts  in  fo- 
cusing on  the  situation  in  Tajikistan  and  in  Central  Asia  in  gen- 
eral. The  subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  developments  in 
Tajikistan.  At  that  hearing  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Hastings  and  I  ex- 
pressed our  concern. 

There  ought  to  be  more  extensive  efforts  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  to  review  the  procedures  being  employed 
by  the  government  in  Tajikistan  in  preparation  for  the  elections 
being  held  in  November.  Indeed,  witnesses  in  that  hearing  voiced 
their  concerns  over  those  preelection  nomination  and  registration 
procedures. 

I  believe  we  all  agree  holding  those  elections  would  be  a  welcome 
step  in  Tajikistan  but  we  all  want  them  to  be  conducted  in  a  way 
that  is  truly  free  and  fair.  This  resolution  puts  the  communitv  and 
the  Congress  on  record  as  expressing  their  concern.  The  resolution 
also  expresses  the  concern  that  any  peacekeeping  activities  in 
Tajikistan  ought  to  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  U.N.  and 
international  standards. 

I  think  we  all  agree  the  Russian  Oovernment's  labeling  of  the 
Russian  force  now  at  Tajikistan  as  a  peacekeeping  force  doesn't 
fully  make  it  so.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  clear  the  so-called  peacekeeping 
military  forces  that  Russia  has  stationed  in  Tajikistan  have  been 
very  one-sided  in  their  support  of  the  ruling  regime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  other  things,  the  resolution  calls  for  the 
President  to  support  efforts  under  way  by  the  U.N.  and  the  CSCE 
to  end  the  conflict  in  Tajikistan,  to  continue  to  provide  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  victims  of  the  conflict  and  to  the  government  only 
if  it  works  to  develop  a  democratic  political  system  that  promotes 
basic  freedoms  and  human  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  conflict  in  Tajikistan  has  serious  im- 
plications for  Central  Asia,  and  as  I  said  in  a  recent  subcommittee 
hearing  I  regret  this  committee,  with  all  the  crucial  issues  on  its 
plate  from  Bosnia  to  Haiti  to  North  Korea  and  beyond,  has  really 
not  had  adequate  time  to  focus  on  the  situation  in  Tajikistan  and 
Central  Asia  in  general. 

We  therefore  welcome  Mr.  Andrews'  attention  to  this  issue  and 
I  appreciate  him  allowing  me  to  join  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  on  the  measure. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  further  discussion? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  All  those 
in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 

H.  RES.  561 

The  next  order  of  business  is  consideration  of  a  draft  resolution 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report.'* 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Res.  ,  a  draft  resolution  expressing  the 

sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  prospects 
for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full  and  open 
for  amendment. 

[The  resolution  follows:] 


■•The  draft  resolution,  not  yet  assigned  a  nunnbcr  at  the  time  of  committee  consideration,  was 
subsequently  designated  as  H.  Res.  r>61. 
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H.  RES.  Slo  I 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  Nkal  of  Massiclrasetts  (for  himsdf  and  Mr.  Oilman)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing    resolution;     wfaioh     waa     referred     to    the     Committee    on 


RESOLUTION 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  prospects  for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland 

Whereas  Northern  Ireland  has  for  many  years  been  riven  by 
violence; 

Whereas  this  cycle  of  violence  and  death  has  embittered  and 
farther  separated  the  people  of  both  great  traditions  on 
the  island  of  Ireland,  so  that  reconciliation  between  them 
has  been  made  more  difficult; 

WTiereas  the  Irish  and  British  Governments  have  made  joint 
efforts  pursuant  to  the  An^o  Irish  Agreement  of  1985 
and  3-8tranded  talks  between  and  among  the  constitu- 
tional parties  of  the  north  and  the  2  governments  to  find 
political  solutions  to  this  situation  that  would  win  the 
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support  of  the  nuyority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  North 
and  South; 

Whereas  the  2  governments  have  made  further  efforts  in  the 
Downing  Street  Declaration  of  1993  to  estabhsh  prin- 
ciples under  which  such  a  political  settlement  could  be 
negotiated  among  all  the  parties  in  Northern  Ireland  that 
renounce  the  use  of  violence; 

Whereas,  after  a  period  of  internal  debate  and  consideration, 
the  Irish  Kepublican  Army  announced  on  August  31, 
1994,  a  complete  cessation  of  militaiy  operations  and  de- 
clared its  willingness  to  participate  in  political  talks  with 
other  parties  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  2  governments; 

Whereas  the  Irish  Republican  Army  has  kept  its  pledge  to 
end  military  operations  since  that  time; 

WTiereas  other  loyalist  and  nationalist  paramilitary  organiza- 
tions have  not  declared  their  intention  to  end  the  use  of 
military  operations  and  have  in  fact  continued  attacks; 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  end  of  military  operations  and  provided  strong 
diplomatic  and  material  support  for  peace  and  reconcili- 
ation throu^out  the  island  of  Ireland,  and  particularly 
through  annual  appropriations  to  the  International  Fund 
for  Ireland; 

Wliereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  played  a  role 
of  support  for  this  Fund  and  for  the  efforts  of  the  2  gov- 
ernments and  of  courageous  leaders  of  nonviolence  fl*om 
both  traditions  in  Northern  Ireland  such  as  John  Hume, 
whose  inspiration  and  dogged  determination  helped  con- 
vince the  Irish  Repubhcan  Army  to  lay  down  its  arms; 

Whereas  the  announcement  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
ceasefire  and  the  determination  of  the  2  governments  to 
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offer  a  framework  for  comprehensive  political  dialogue 
between  all  the  polrtical  parties  in  Northern  Ireland  now 
offer  an  historic  climate  for  genuine  peace  and  reconcili- 
ation in  all  of  Ireland;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Fund  for  Ireland  and  the  Overseas 
Pri^Tite  Investment  Corporation  at  this  critical  moment 
can  play  a  key  role  in  building  a  public-private  partner- 
ship in  support  of  the  peace  process  in  Northern  Ireland^ 
such  as  through  an  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration equity  fund  for  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives — 

2  (1)  commends  the  British  and  Irish  Govem- 

3  ments  for  the  steps  they  have  taken  and  are  taking 

4  to  encourage  and  facilitate  all-party  talks  leading  to 

5  a  lasting  political  settlement  acceptable  to,  and  rati- 

6  fied  by,  the  people  of  Ireland,  north  and  south; 

7  (2)  urges  the  2  governments  to  include  all  par- 

8  ties  that  renounce  violence  into  such  talks  as  soon 

9  as  ix>ssible; 

10  (3)  hails  the  complete  and  permanent  cessation 

1 1  of  Irish  Republican  Army  military  operations  as  an 

12  essential  step  to  such  a  settlement; 

13  (4)  calls  upon  all  other  paramilitary  organiza- 

14  tions  in  Northern  Ireland  similarly  to  ceajse  the  em- 

15  ployment  of  violence; 

16  (5)  expresses  strong  support  for  United  States 

17  economic  development  programs  such  as  the  Inter- 
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1  national  Fund  for  Ireland  and  the  Overseas  Private 

2  Investment  Corporation  that  can  contribute  to  a  cli- 

3  mate  of  economic  development  in  which  peace,  rec- 

4  onciliation,  and  justice  become  achievable  goals  for 

5  all  in  Northern  Ireland;  and 

6  (6)  ui^s  the  President  to  take  appropriate 

7  steps  to  support  the  peace  process  in  Northern  Ire- 

8  land  throu^  such  programs. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Here  again  the  Chair  wants  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  efforts,  along  with  those  of 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  to  craft  this  bipartisan  resolution.  It 
rightly  commends  the  British  and  Irish  Governments  for  their  re- 
cent steps  to  further  the  peace  process  in  Northern  Ireland.  All  of 
us  recognize  that  conflict  has  been  going  on  far  too  long.  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  peace  process  is  important  to  the  success  of  that  proc- 
ess. 

This  resolution  expresses  that  support,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  the  resolution. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  compliment  you  for  bringing  forth  this  timely  and  important 
resolution  on  the  current  peace  process  in  the  nortn  of  Ireland.  Our 
colleague,  Mr.  Neal  from  Massachusetts,  is  also  to  be  complimented 
for  his  leadership  and  concern  for  peace  and  justice  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor.  The  measure  before  us 
reflects  those  deeply  held  concerns. 

The  recent  developments  on  possible  lasting  peace  and  justice  in 
that  long  troubled  region  is  encouraging.  The  resolution  recognizes 
a  new  reality  containing  several  excellent  recommendations  on 
what  more  needs  to  be  done.  One  of  the  key  ingredients  helping  to 
create  this  new  climate  for  peace  has  been  the  expanding  political 
dialogue  among  the  parties. 

Representatives  of  the  parties  in  both  traditions  have  recently 
been  visiting  with  our  Nation,  meeting  with  Members  of  Congress 
and  with  the  administration.  The  visits  are  a  testament  to  the  criti- 
cal role  all  sides  see  our  Nation  playing  in  a  peace  process. 

It  is  clear  the  British  Oovemment  must  permit  the  IRA  to  let 
their  declared  and  honored  cease-fire  last  more  than  a  month.  It 
once  dealt  with  the  IRA  even  before  there  was  a  cessation  of  vio- 
lence. Surely  it  can  do  so  now  under  the  present,  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

All  the  parties  must  renounce  the  use  of  violence,  be  permitted 
at  the  peace  table  without  delaying.  Without  inclusive  dialogue,  the 
fragile  peace  process  can  all  too  easily  become  derailed.  The  resolu- 
tion also  urges  expanded  U.S.  economic  assistance  for  Ireland. 

Along  witn  the  International  Fund  for  Ireland,  the  resolution  rec- 
ognizes the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation.  Hopefully  it 
can  play  a  key  role  in  helping  to  foster  peace.  It  can  encourage  eco- 
nomic development  which  is  badly  needed  to  build  future  and 
shared  wealth  and  prosperity  in  this  critical  moment  in  Irish  his- 
tory. 

The  House,  which  has  already  created  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion for  the  process,  needs  to  open  the  door  to  an  Irish  equity  fund 
of  up  to  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1995.  That  resolution  urges  the 
administration's  support  for  that  initiative  fund  now. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  high  priority  that  the  White 
House  puts  on  the  peace  process  for  Northern  Ireland.  Today  only 
the  Congress  on  its  own  initiative  has  acted  on  any  economic  as- 
sistance proposal  before  we  adjourn. 

We  have  yet  to  see  any  administration  make  an  economic  assist- 
ance initiative.  If  the  administration  does  not  seize  the  current  mo- 
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mentum  nor  take  advantage  of  public  interest  at  this  critical  time, 
a  valuable  opportunity  may  have  been  lost. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  strong  and  timely  resolution  serves  to  keep 
the  Irish  question  on  the  administration's  foreign  policy  priority  ac- 
tion list.  Accordingly,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  in  adopting 
this  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  All  those 
in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 

S.  CON.  RES.  74 

The  next  item  of  business  is  consideration  of  S.  Con.  Res.  74, 
which  the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Con.  Res.  74,  concurrent  resolution:  Whereas 
on  January  26,  1987,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  issued  a  prohi- 
bition  

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printeci  in  the  record  in  full  and  open 
for  amendment. 

[S.  Con.  Res.  74  follows:! 
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S.  CON.  RES.  74 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Septejiber  27,  1994 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

WTiereas,  on  January  26,  1987,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  issued  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  United 
States  passports  in  Lebanon,  creating  in  effect  a  ban  on 
travel  to  Lebanon  by  United  States  citizens; 

Wliereas  the  ban  on  travel  to  Lebanon  was  instituted  during 
a  time  of  civil  war,  anarchy,  and  general  lawlessness  in 
Lebanon,  when  the  safety  and  well-being  of  United  States 
citizens  were  at  particular  risk  as  evidenced  by  the  bomb- 
ings of  the  United  States  Marine  barracks  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  Embassv  in  Beirut,  in  which  a  total  of  258 
United  States  citizens  were  killed,  as  well  as  by  the  tak- 
ing of  United  States  hostages  by  terrorists; 

\Miereas  the  civil  war  in  Lebanon  ended  in  1990  and  the  last 
United  States  hostage  held  in  Lebanon  was  freed  on  De- 
cember 2,  1991; 

\Miereas  the  securit}^  situation  in  Lebanon  has  improved  de- 
monstrably since  the  end  of  the  civil  war; 
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WTiereas  the  United  States  returned  its  Ambassador  to  Leb- 
anon on  November  28,  1990,  and  the  United  States 
maintains  an  economic  and  military  assistance  program 
in  Lebanon; 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  40,000  United  States 
citizens  traveled  safely  to  Lebanon  in  1993  either  in  defi- 
ance of  the  ban  or  under  current  United  States  regula- 
tions which  permit  the  use  of  passports  by  dual  Leba- 
nese-United States  nationals  and  in  urgent  humanitarian 
cases; 

Wliereas  the  Government  of  Lebanon  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  reasserting  sovereignty  and  control  over  sig- 
nificant portions  of  Lebanon  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Taif  accords  have  yet  to  be  fully  implemented; 

Wliereas  the  Lebanese  Government  has  initiated  a  10-year, 
$18,000,000,000  reconstruction  effort,  and  in  1993 
awarded  more  than  100  contracts  worth  $2,400,000,000 
to  business  firms  for  development,  reconstruction,  and 
consulting  projects; 

Wliereas  the  ban  on  the  use  of  United  States  passports  in 
Lebanon  creates  a  major  impediment  to  United  States 
firms  that  wish  to  bid  for  contracts  in  Lebanon; 

Wliercas  it  is  in  the  United  States  national  interest  for  Unit- 
ed States  firms  to  participate  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Lebanon,  as  United  States  participation  \v\\\  bring  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  United  States  and  help  to  create  a 
stable  and  sound  infrastructure  in  Lebanon; 

Wliereas  the  United  States  Secretar}'-  of  State  must  give 
paramount  consideration  to  the  safety  and  security  of 
United  States  citizens  in  regulating  their  travel  abroad; 
and 
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Whereas,  in  regulating  the  travel  of  United  States  citizens 
abroad,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  has  a  vari- 
ety of  options,  including  instituting  a  travel  advisory  for 
countries  where  United  States  citizens  are  deemed  at  risk 
or  have  been  attacked,  as  has  been  done  for  such  coun- 
tries as  Bosnia,  Rwanda,  Somalia,  Haiti,  Colombia,  Peru, 
the  Philippines,  and  Turkey:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives 

2  concurring),  That — 

3  (1)  in  determining  whether  to  restrict  the  use 

4  of  United  States  passports  in  any  country,  the  Sec- 

5  retary  of  State  should  apply  consistent  criteria; 

6  (2)  in  deciding  whether  to  extend  the  ban  on 

7  the  use  of  United  States  passports  in  Lebanon,  the 

8  Secretarv  of  State  should — 

9  .  (A)   give  paramount  consideration  to  the 

10  need  to  ensure  the  safety  of  United  States  citi- 

1 1  zens; 

12  (B)  give  full  consideration  to  the  improved 

13  securitv  situation  in  Lebanon,  the  effect  of  the 

14  ban  on  the  opportunities  for  United  States  busi- 

15  nesses,  and  the  impact  of  the  ban  on  United 

16  States   interests   in   Lebanon   and   the   Middle 

17  East;  and 

18  (C)    give    full    consideration    to    whether 

19  United   States  interests  would  be  more  effec- 

20  tivelv  seized  bv  removing:  the  ban  on  the  use  of 
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1  United  States  passports  in  Lebanon,  and  insti- 

2  tuting  instead  a  travel  advisory  for  Lebanon; 

3  and 

4  (3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  transmit 

5  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to  the  Secretary 

6  of  State. 

Passed  the  Senate  September  27   (legislative  day, 
September  12),  1994. 

Attest:  ]\L^THA  S.  POPE, 

Secretary. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  S.  Con.  Res.  74  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  September  27.  It  is  identical  to  H.  Con.  Res.  222. 

The  State  Department  has  banned  the  use  of  U.S.  passports  for 
travel  to  Lebanon  since  1987.  During  that  time,  the  civil  war  in 
Lebanon  has  ended  and  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  secu- 
rity situation. 

The  resolution  states,  in  determining  whether  or  not  to  lift  this 
ban  and  replace  it  with  a  travel  advisory,  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  make  the  security  of  U.S.  citizens  his  highest  consideration. 
The  resolution  urges  the  Secretary  to  take  into  account  the  security 
situation  in  Lebanon,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  has  improved  or 
deteriorated  since  the  ban  was  imposed. 

I  support  S.  Con.  Res.  74  which  calls  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  make  these  considerations  when  determining  whether  or  not  to 
lift  the  ban. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Fingerhut  and  Ms.  McKinney  for  their 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

Is  there  discussion  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  what  you  have  said.  It  is 
apparent  from  looking  at  this  resolution,  somebody  wants  more 
Americans  to  go  over  to  Lebanon,  and  the  State  Department  isn't 
all  that  hot  about  it. 

And  what  we  are  doing  is  weighing  in  on  the  State  Department 
and  saying,  You  have  got  to  be  consistent.  I  don't  know  how  you — 
well,  I  suppose  you  can  be  consistent,  but  different  countries 
present  different  problems  and  different  threats.  The  history  of 
Americans  in  Lebanon  has  been  a  tortured  one,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  is,  if  Hezbollah  and  Hamas — that  they  are  not  operating 
over  there,  then  I  would  say.  Let's  liberalize.  But  if  the  danger  still 
exists  of  Americans  being  targeted  and  being  kidnapped  and  being 
tortured,  we  let  ourselves  in  for  another  long  period  of  national 
agony. 

So  I  wonder  if  we  could  hear  from  the  State  Department  as  to — 
maybe  they  don't  want  to  say  how  they  feel  on  this  either.  I  don't 
want  to  put  anybody  on  the  spot.  But  what  prompted  this?  Does 
anybody  know?  Is  the  State  Department  not  as  forthcoming,  and 
are  they  dragging  their  feet  or  are  they  protecting  American  citi- 
zens? 

I  choose  to  believe  the  latter  and  I  wonder  if  this  is  such  a  great 
idea.  I  don't  want  to  be 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Does  the  State  Department  want  to  com- 
ment? 

Ms.  Sherman. 5 

Ms.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman,  we  did  send  a  letter 
to  this  committee  on  September  9,  1994,  and  I  think  that  there  are 
reasonable  people  who  would  like  to  see  travel  restrictions  eased  in 
Lebanon,  people  who  see  progress  being  made  as  we  move  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  we  well  understand  that. 

As  you  have  noted,  as  the  Chairman  has  noted,  we  have  to  weigh 
that  against  the  safety  and  security  of  American  citizens.  And  so 
to  date  we  have  not  been  willing  to  ease  those  restrictions  because 


"Wendy  Sherman  is  the  Assistant  SocreUiry  of  State  for  IvCgislative  AfTairs. 
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of  those  safety  concerns  for  American  citizens,  although  we  well 
understand  people's  desire  to  try  to  ease  the  restrictions  given 
some  progress  that  has  been  made. 

So  we  did  write  on  September  9  opposing  the  resolution  because 
of  the  concern  of  safety  of  American  citizens  although  we  appre- 
ciate the  countervailing  concerns  that  people  have  raised. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman,  having  heard  that,  I  am  inclined  to 
support  the  State  Department.  We  should  come  down  on  the  side 
of  safety.  Commerce  is  important,  and  I  think  you  can  get  into  the 
country  if  you  have  family  there,  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  just  won- 
der if  we  aren't  second-guessing  the  experts  and  the  professionals 
in  this  field. 

So  with  your  indulgence,  there  may  be  some  very  prominent  peo- 
ple politically  and  otherwise  who  want  to  push  this,  but  I  would 
come  down  on  the  side  of  safety,  and  I  would  support  the  judgment 
of  the  State  Department,  who  after  all  are  the  experts  in  this. 

So  with  great  respect,  I  would  like  to  be  recorded  as  no  on  this. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  principal  sponsor  of  the  resolution  is 
not  here,  Mr.  Fingerhut. 

The  Chair  would  simply  observe — the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  of 
course,  is  correct  in  pointing  out  the  sensitivity  of  this.  The  resolu- 
tion is  carefully  drafted.  It  doesn't  mandate  or  even  recommend 
that  any  particular  course  be  taken.  It  simply  says  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  security  of  citi- 
zens and  full  consideration  to  whether  interests  will  be  more  effec- 
tively served — our  interests  will  be  more  effectively  served  by  re- 
moving the  ban  on  the  passports.  So  it  is  neutral  with  respect  to 
that. 

I  am  told  that  even  with  this  ban,  40,000  Americans  went  to  Leb- 
anon last  year.  And  I  know  that  a  number  of  U.S.  companies  are 
anxious  to  move  into  it. 

I  don't  mean  to  make  the  argument  for  the  principal  sponsor  of 
the  resolution,  but  he  is  not  here,  and  I  thought  those  facts  should 
at  least  be  pointed  out. 

Is  there  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  know  my  colleague  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Rahall,  has  long  been  a  strong  advocate  of  resuming 
normal  relations  with  Lebanon.  He  has  extensive  contacts  with  the 
Lebanese-American  community  in  this  country.  He  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  some  length.  I  have  also  been  involved  in 
some  matters  of  aviation  exchange  with  Lebanon. 

And  I  understand  vaguely  what  concerns  the  State  Department 
might  have  about  travel  to  Lebanon.  But  there  a^e  places  in  the 
world  where  it  is  outright  dangerous  to  travel,  and  we  let  American 
citizens  travel  there.  I  just  don't  understand  what  the  specific  con- 
cerns are  about  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

It  is  called  Hamas  and  Hezbollah  and  the  Bekaveli.  And  it  is 
called  Terry  Waite.  And  lots  of  names  of  people. 

Mr.  Oberstai?.  We  all  understand  the  history.  That  is  history. 
We  are  talking  about  today. 
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Mr.  Hyde.  Does  the  gentleman  have  information  that  they  are 
not  operative  anymore? 

Mr.  Oberstar.  No.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  I  am 
asking  is,  what  is  the  threat?  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
have  some  information  about  a  level  of  threat? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  but  I  would  yield  to  the  State  Department.  I 
would  yield  to  the  experts,  the  professionals. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  You  raised  Hamas,  Hezbollah.  Do  you  have  some 
information  about  it? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  have  confidence  in  professionalism  when  it  comes  to 
making  judgments.  And  I  believe  the  State  Department  to  be  pro- 
fessional. I  would  like  to  hear  from  them  as  to  what — well,  look, 
I  don't  want  to  get  this  into  a  big  hassle.  It  is  a  mild  resolution. 
But  if  the  State  Department  objects,  I  would  not  want  it  on  my 
conscious  if  some  person  went  over  there  and  got  killed  or  kid- 
napped. 

If  the  gentleman  is  assured  that  all  that  is  in  the  past  and  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  brave  new  world  in  Lebanon,  that  is  the 
gentleman's  opinion.  But  I  am  inclined  to  support  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  level — I  raise  the 
question,  what  have  the  concerns,  what  are  the  specific  concerns 
about  what  is  the  level  of  threat  assessed  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Let  me  ask  the  State  Department  to  respond. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  refer  the  gentleman  to  the  September  9  letter  that  we  have  be- 
fore us.  Apparently  when  there  was  a  request  to  remove  the  re- 
striction, the  State  Department  did  examine  all  of  the  security 
problems  and  concluded  that  it  was  still  a  dangerous  place  and 
therefore  recommended  that  it  not  be  lifted  at  this  time. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  get  into  those  security  interests,  I  would 
think  we  would  probably  have  to  have  some  sort  of  a  closed  session 
to  take  a  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  my  col- 
league Mr.  Rahall  and  myself,  I  would  sure  like  to  know,  is  the 
State  Department  prepared  to  respond  in  open  session,  or  as  Mr. 
Oilman  suggests,  is  this  something  so  sensitive  that  we  need  to 
consider  it  in  executive  session? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  think  Ms.  Sherman  is  ready  to  say  something. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  am  sorry,  you  are  right.  Forgive  me. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oberstar,  are  you  making  a  re- 
quest  

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  asked,  is  the  State  Department  prepared  to  re- 
spond now  in  open  session,  or  is  this  a  matter  that  is  so  sensitive 
that  we  need  to  consider  it  in  executive  session? 

Ms.  Sherman.  Mr.  Oberstar,  this  is  not  a  matter  that  we  could 
discuss  in  an  open  session.  As  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber have  noted,  we  did  make  an  assessment.  We  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  ban  for  6  months,  review  it  at  the  end  of  that  6  months 
to  see  whether  the  threats  that  our  experts  assess  as  very  real 
have  dissipated  to  a  point  at  which  we  can  ease  travel  restrictions. 
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We  certainly  would  very  much  like  to  do  that.  We  understand  the 
interests  in  doing  so.  But  the  first  responsibility  we  have  is  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  Americans.  And  through  the  information  we 
have,  which  we  could  not  address  in  an  open  session,  we  believe 
those  threats  continue  to  be  real  enough  to  keep  the  restriction  on 
and  review  it  again  in  6  months. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  for  you  to — rec- 
ommend that  you  schedule  a  session  where  we  can  receive  such  in- 
formation. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  just  tell  you  the  difficulty  here.  Or- 
dinarily, because  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  expressed,  the 
Chair  would  be  inclined  to  just  pull  it  and  take  it  up  another  day. 
But  I  am  operating  here  without  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  and 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  their  wishes  are. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  it  may  not  be  possible — if  we  pull  it,  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  consider  it  this  year,  because  I  am  told  that 
they  are  cutting  off  Suspensions  now  on  the  floor.  So  that  is  why 
I  am  somewhat  reluctant  here. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  what  has  been  said,  in 
light  of  what  we  all  know  about  Lebanon,  in  light  of  what  the  State 
Department  is  saying  to  us,  I  think  with  good  effect,  i  see  no  ur- 
gency in  moving  this  legislation.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  this  resolu- 
tion should  move  in  the  Tatter  stages  of  this  Congress.  I  would  hope 
we  would  not  move  it.  At  least  if  it  is  going  to  be  moved,  I  am  going 
to  want  to  be  on  record  and  recorded  voting  opposed  to  it. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wonder  if  there  isn't  a  cer- 
tain danger  when  Congress  passes  a  resolution  of  this  sort,  if  it 
doesn't  send  a  signal  to  an  awful  lot  of  people  that  there  is  a  de^ee 
of  safety  there  now  that  wasn't  there  before,  and  that  there  might 
be  something  even  almost  encouraging  about  the  fact  that  Congress 
was  passing  a  resolution  to  let  up  on  travel  restrictions. 

I  would  have  a  great  deal  of  concern  about  this  resolution,  and 
would  not  object  to  looking  at  it  in  6  months  when  the  State  De- 
partment is  ready  to  look  at  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  the  Chair  asks  unani- 
mous consent  to  pull  the  resolution.  Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  The  resolution  is  withdrawn  from  consid- 
eration. 

H.  CON.  RES.  216 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  next  item  of  business  is  consideration 
of  H.  Con.  Res.  216,  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Con.  Res.  216,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  regarding  human  rights  in  Vietnam.  Whereas  President 
Clinton 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and  open 
for  amendment. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  216  follows:] 


i 
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103d  congress 
2d  Session 


H.  CON.  RES.  216 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  hunum  ri^ts  in  Vietnam. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Masch  8,  1994 

Mr.  Oilman  submitted  the  following  concurrent  resohition;  which  was  refNred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  human  rights 

in  Vietnam. 

Whereas  President  Clinton  on  October  19,  1992,  promised  to 
the  American/Vietnam  community  "it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  issue  of  human  rights  should  be  a  part  of  the 
discussion  when  addressing  the  issue  of  normalization 
with  Vietnam"; 

Whereas  the  "road  map"  established  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Government  of  Vietnam  did 
not  mention  provisions  for  human  ri^ts  or  democracy  as 
a  precondition  for  lifting  the  embargo  and  normalizing 
relations  with  Vietnam; 

Whereas  Vietnam  remains  one  of  the  last  communist  coun- 
tries in  the  world  and  maintains  one  of  the  most  repres- 
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sive  political  and  social  systems  and  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  deprived  of  their  basic  human  rights; 

Whereas  Vietnam  has  released  from  labor  camps  large  num- 
bers of  persons  suspected  of  disloyalty  or  having  ties  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  government,  and  yet  has 
rearrested  and  incarcerated  some  of  these  former  pris- 
oners and  many  other  individuals  for  nonviolent  political 
and  religious  Sidvocacy, 

Whereas  one  of  the  most  repressed  people  in  Vietnam  are  the 
ethnic  minorities  known  as  the  Montagnards  whose  tradi- 
tions, culture,  and  religious  behefs  continue  to  be  eradi- 
cated through  policies  such  as  the  destruction  of  tribal 
villages  comprised  of  ethnic  Vietnamese  migrants  for  the 
purposes  of  forced  assimilation; 

Whereas  free  expression  is  denied  in  Vietnam  (for  example, 
independent  radio  and  television  stations,  newspapers, 
performing  artists,  book  pubHshers,  writers,  artists,  and 
joumaUsts  are  forced  to  conform  to  government  approval 
or  censorship); 

Whereas  the  poet  Nguyen  Chi  Thien,  a  recognized  Amnesty 
International  Prisoner  of  Conscience  in  northern  Vietnam 
for  the  past  27  years,  is  still  denied  the  ri^t  of  expres- 
sion and  remains  under  close  government  surveillance; 

Whereas  most  South  Vietnamese  writers  and  poets  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  pubhsh  or  compose  since  1975; 

Whereas  the  1992  Vietnamese  Constitution  still  designates 
the  Communist  Party  as  the  "force  leading  the  state  and 
society"; 

Whereas  Vietnam's  criminal  law  is  used  to  pimish  nonviolent 
advocates  of  political  pluraUsm,  through  chaises  such  as 
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"attempting  to  overthrow  the  people's  government"  or 
"antisocialist  propaganda"; 

Whereas  participants  in  independent  democratic  parties  and 
movements  have  been  subjected  to  harsh  repression  (for 
example,  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que,  the  leader  of  the  Non- 
Violent  Movement  for  Human  Ri^ts  in  Vietnam;  Profes- 
sor Doan  Viet  Hoat  of  the  Freedom  Forum;  and  Nguyen 
Dinh  Huy  of  the  Movement  to  Unite  the  People  and 
Build  Democracy); 

Whereas  even  nonviolent  political  movements  for  democracy 
consisting  of  former  National  Liberation  Front  members 
such  as  the  League  of  Former  Revolutionaries  have  been 
repressed  and  its  leaders,  Nguyen  Ho  and  Ta  Ba  Tong, 
remain  under  house  arrest; 

Whereas  prominent  leaders  from  the  Buddhist,  Cathohc,  Cao 
Dai,  Hoa  Hao,  and  Protestant  faiths  are  in  prison  or 
under  house  arrest  for  caressing  their  religious  beliefs; 

Wherejis  4  monks  of  the  Unified  Buddhist  Chureh  were  tried 
and  convicted  on  charges  of  instigating  public  disorder  on 
November  15,  1993,  in  relation  to  a  massive  demonstra- 
tion in  Hue  protesting  police  detention  and  harassment 
of  mtyor  chureh  leaders; 

Whereas  Venerable  Thich  Huyen  Quang,  head  of  the  United 
Buddhist  Church,  is  under  house  arrest  and  under  strict 
surveillance  by  security  police;  and 

Whereas  Catholic  and  Protestant  clerics  and  lay. people  are 
imprisoned  for  conducting  unauthorized  rehgious  activi- 
ties, including  rehgious  education  classes  and  social  pro- 
grams: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresentcUives  (the  Senate 

2  concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 
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1  (1)    the   Department   of  State,    in   its   formal 

2  human  rights  dialogue  with  Vietnam  (which  was  an- 

3  nounced  by  the  United  States  and  Vietnam  on  Janu- 

4  aiy   10,    1994),    should   place   a   high   priority  on 

5  seeking — 

6  (A)  the  release  of  aU  nonviolent  political 

7  prisoners,  and 

8  (B)  refonns  in  Vietnam's  legal  procedures 

9  and  practices  to  bring  them  into  conformity 

10  with  international  human  ri^ts  standards; 

11  (2)   the   Secretary  of  State  should   submit  a 

12  progress  report  on  this  dialogue  to  the  Congress 

13  within  6  months  of  the  date  on  which  this  resolution 

14  is  adopted  by  the  Congress; 

15  (3)  the  United  States  should  actively  support 

16  resolutions  at  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 

17  Human  Rights  expressing  concern  about  the  impris- 

18  onment   of  nonviolent   political   and   religious   dis- 

19  sidents  in  Vietnam; 

20  (4)  the  United  States  should  urge  the  Govem- 

21  ment  of  Vietnam  to  invite  international  humani- 

22  tarian  organizations  to  provide  their  confidential  hu- 

23  manitarian  services  to  prisoners  in  Vietnam,  as  a 

24  step  towards  improving  their  treatment  and  the  poor 

25  condition  of  imprisonment;  and 
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1  (5)  the  United  States  should  consult  with  its  al- 

2  lies,   including  Japan,  Australia,   Canada,  and  the 

3  European   Community,   to   coordinate   international 

4  public    and    private    appeals    for    improvement    in 

5  human  ri^ts  in  Vietnam,  drawing  attention  to  the 

6  statement  issued  by  the  World  Bank-convened  do- 

7  nors'  conference  in  Paris  on  November  10,   1993, 

8  that  notes  that  economic  and  social  development  in 

9  Vietnam  require  "more  attention  to  democratization 

10  and  the  promotion  of  human  ri^ts"  by  the  Govem- 

1 1  ment  of  Vietnam. 


84-381  0-94-15 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  for  any  remarks  he  might 
wish  to  make. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  is  considering  two  resolutions 
concerning  Vietnam:  H.  Con.  Res.  278,  introduced  by  myself  and 
Representative  Skaggs;  and  H.  Con.  Res.  216,  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Oilman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  278  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  progress 
toward  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  American  POWs  and 
MIA's  should  remain  central  to  our  policy  toward  Vietnam,  that  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  remain  the  index  by  which  progress  on 
future  relations  be  judged,  and  that  the  U.S.  Grovernment  Liaison 
Office  in  Vietnam  should  facilitate  efforts  to  achieve  the  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting  as  well  as  to  assist  families  and  friends  of  those 
missing  to  ascertain  the  status  of  their  loved  ones. 

This  resolution  also  states  that  the  United  States  should  support 
the  process  of  nonviolent  democratic  reform  in  Vietnam,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  increase  its  support  for  the  Voice  of 
America  program  in  Vietnam. 

H.  Con.  Res.  216  calls  on  the  State  Department  to  place  a  high 
priority  on  seeking  the  release  of  all  nonviolent  political  prisoners 
and  on  seeking  reiorms  to  the  Vietnamese  legal  system.  The  resolu- 
tion also  calls  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  report  on  this  dialogue 
6  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  resolution. 

H.  Con.  Res.  216  calls  on  the  United  States  to  work  actively  with 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  express  concern  about 
political  and  religious  prisoners.  It  encourages  the  Oovemment  of 
Vietnam  to  allow  humanitarian  organizations  to  provide  services  to 
prisoners  in  Vietnam  and  to  allow  our  allies  to  conduct  appeals  to 
the  Oovemment  of  Vietnam  to  improve  its  human  rights  practices. 

Taken  together,  these  two  resolutions  address  the  crucial  issues 
central  to  our  relationship  with  Vietnam.  We  must  have  continued 
process  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  before  we  move  to  normalization. 
We  must  firmly  express  our  human  rights  concerns  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese. And  we  must  support  nonviolent  democratic  reformation. 

And  I  would  urge  or  colleagues  to  support  both  of  these  resolu- 
tions. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  bringing  H.  Con.  Res.  216,  the  legislation 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  human  rights  in  Viet- 
nam, before  the  committee  for  consideration.  I  want  to  thank  the 
subcommittee  chairman  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Ackerman,  for  bringing  it  out  of  his  committee. 

Recently,  in  a  guest  editorial  for  the  National  Review,  Dan  Rath- 
er spoke  of  his  anger  when  a  Vietnamese  Oovemment  official  told 
him  earlier  this  year  the  United  States  would  lift  the  trade  embar- 
go because  money  moves  America.  Many  of  us  have  reacted  simi- 
larly when  confronted  with  similar  statements  made  by  officials  of 
a  foreign  nation. 

After  all,  ours  is  a  nation  that  liberated  Europe.  This  summer  we 
mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Normandy  invasion  campaign  in 
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which  thousands  of  young  Americans  gave  their  Hves  to  defeat  fas- 
cism. 

No  doubt  the  Axis  powers  were  also  motivated  by  the  beHef  that 
if  we  did  not  fight  them  in  Europe,  we  would  have  to  face  them 
on  our  own  shores. 

We  were  also  concerned  that  we  needed  to  contain  Soviet,  Chi- 
nese Communism.  We  believe  our  freedom  could  not  be  secure 
while  those  two  growing  totalitarian  powers  continued  to  attempt 
to  expand  their  influence. 

We  believe  we  should,  as  President  Kennedy  once  said,  bear  any 
burden  to  bring  freedom  to  all  people  who  struggled  against  tyr- 
anny. There  are  reasons  to  debate  America's  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam but  the  motivation  that  led  us  to  sacrifice  58,000  young  Amer- 
ican lives  is  something  that  bears  out  our  Nation's  determination. 
The  determination  of  those  courageous  men  and  women  and  the 
veterans  of  that  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  continue  our  struggle  for  human 
rights  and  political  and  religious  freedom  in  Vietnam,  those  men 
and  women  died  in  vain,  and  worst  of  all,  it  would  give  substance 
to  the  dictators  in  Hanoi  when  thev  say,  money  moves  America. 

Accordingly,  while  I  have  strongly  disagreed  with  the  administra- 
tion's lifting  of  the  trade  embargo,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  the  Presi- 
dent's action  eventually  will  pay  some  dividends.  If  next  year  Am- 
nesty International,  Asia  Watch,  the  National  League  of  Families, 
the  American  Legion,  and  the  National  Alliance  of  Families  had 
some  cause  to  say  some  good  things  about  the  government  in 
Hanoi,  we  would  all  be  grateful. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Further  discussion  or  amendment? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher. 

ROHRABACHER  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment. 

Chairman  Hamh^ton.  The  clerk  will  distribute  the  amendment. 
The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

Without  objection,  further  reading  will  be  dispensed  with  and 
printed  in  the  record  in  full. 

[The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rohrabacher  follows:] 
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Amendment  To  H.Con.Res.^/^  by  Mr.  Rohrabacher 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  following: 

in  U.S.  bilateral  relations  with  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam, 

the  President  should  place  a  high  priority  on  the  following  concerns,  and  should 
assess  the  progress  that  has  occured  on  them  before  taking  steps  to  complete  the 
full  normalization  of  relations  with  Vietnam: 

(a)  whether  article  4  of  the  Vietnamese  constimtion  and  any  other  articles 
concerning  "democratic  centralism*  and  'the  leading  role  of  the 
Communist  party"  (guaranteeing  the  permanent  rule  of  the  Commtmist 
Party  of  Vietnam)  are  repealed; 

(b)  whether  article  69  of  the  Vietnamese  constitution  which  strictly 
controls  ail  religious  activity  including  each  individual's  right  to  worship, 
teach  and  publich  religious  materials  is  repealed,  and  all  Vietnamese 
regulations,  codes,  and  constitutional  provisions  prohibiting  free 
expression,  or  denying  the  freedoms  of  association  or  religious  worship, 
are  eliminated;  and 

(c)  whether  the  Vietnamese  Government  and  the  Commimist  Party  of 
Viemam  make  formal  commitments  to  permit  free  and  fair  elections,  so 
that  the  citizens  of  the  country  may  determine  the  fiiture  leadership  and 
orientation  of  their  govenmienL 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
CaHfornia  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  concerned  our 
country  is  moving  too  quickly  to  normalize  relations  with  Vietnam 
before  fundamental  political  reforms  have  taken  place  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Furthermore,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  policy  toward  Vietnam 
has  ignored  the  abusive  human  rights  by  the  Hanoi  government. 
In  spite  of  lifting  the  embargo,  the  Vietnam  Government  continues 
to  violate  basic  human  rights  of  its  citizens  and  is  resisting  efforts 
at  further  political  liberalization. 

An  example,  is  Hanoi's  continued  efforts  to  implement  Party  Di- 
rective 135,  which  calls  for  the  arrest  of  those  who  incite  opposition 
to  the  government  or  advocate  political  pluralism.  This  Communist 
Party  directive  provides  for  justification  for  a  protracted  security 
crackdown  against  intellectuals,  priests,  monks,  clergy,  journalists 
and  foreigners. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  following  this  issue 
closely  and  I  have  made  part  of  the  record  in  January  of  1993  a 
list  of  538  known  political  prisoners.  I  have  that  list  with  me  today 
and  I  would  like  to  make  this  list  part  of  this  record  as  well. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  RAMGEL.  Ur.  SpMkar.  wlO  tha 

Centlemui  yield} 

Mr.  CEPUABDT.  I  am  h&pnr  to  rMld 
to  tha  ccoUemaa  from  N«w  York. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Sp*ak«r.  I  rw9or- 
ntzs  that  thU  dectaloB  ahoold  tw  mad* 
br  the  leadanmp  on  both  tide*  of  tb« 
Houae.  but  I  would  Uka  to  lay  that  tha 
coznpromla*  that  li  olTarvd  la  on*  that 
I  think  could  raaolva  thla  Iwoa.  and  tha 
other  chalrmeo  of  tha  aalooc  ooramlt- 
taea  could  Uva  with,  and  wa  coold  move 
forward  en  thla  Itara. 

%1r.  CEFHARDT.  I  thank  tha  cni- 
tleman. 


HOUR  OF  MEETINO  ON  TOMORBOW 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
ananlinoua  cosaent  that  when  tha 
Houae  adlourrM  todar.  It  adjouni  to 
mnnt  at  noon  tomorrow. 

Tha    SPEAKER    pro    tampore    (Mr. 
Maxzclii.  la  there  obiectlon  to  tha  re- 
queet  of  tha  rentleman  from  MlaaovilT 
There  waa  no  obtectlOB. 


«.  A  TmiI  TMhaowB.  1 

I&  A  YeLTUPIalbaac.  lyaaca. 

IL  Ana  nae.TBPIalkB.S  yean. 

IX  B  YuL  TB  Ptolka.  S  yeaia 

U.  LiBh  Mae  BoL  PMka.  OakaowB. 

t«.  Bol  Hea«  Thay,  A>  Fta  Yn.  C  CaaWu 

It.  Boi  Tbaah  Se.  Unkaem.  UakaowB. 

lA.  CaoOaa  NceraaTna  Hayaa.  Qd  Hoa. 
Uakaewa. 

IT.  Caa  See  Nfoyaa  Vaa  Tha.  Fttaa  Daa* 
LaB.naknowa. 

lA  Chaa  Vaa  Tot.  A30  Fha  Yen.  X  yaan. 

lA  Ctaa  Vaa  Taa  A»  Ptm  Yto.  Uia. 

30.  t^trtwtg  Bens  ev«i*  AS  Rxa  l^a.  C. 
Caop. 

21.  Daac  Bal  Soa.  DDkaom.  Uakaowa. 

a  Daah  Om.  AX  na  Yaa.  VT  7«afB. 

S.  Daah  Ttoaa.  AJD  na  Yia.  C  Caap. 

M.  Dao  Ba  Xa.  ThaA  Boa.  Uto. 

a  Dtnh  Htoe  Blch.  AS  Fha  Yaa.  a  faara. 

a  Dtah  N(os  Phaoec.  AS  Fha  Xm.  Ufa. 

tl.  Dlab  Ttataa  fa  Ta.  Phaa  Daa*  Laa.  1 


VIETNAM'S  LACK  OP  COMMITMENT 
TO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  aakad  and  waa 

given  peTTTilBtrlon  to  addreea  tha  Houae 
for  1  mtnute  and  to  revlsa  and  extend 
hia  reniarka  and  Indada  extraneoua 
matter.) 

Mr  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa 
the  adminlatratloa  iiio*ea  cloeT  to 
llttlnc  the  trade  embarfo  acalnat  Vtat- 
nun.  permit  me  to  note  my  coaoem 
over  Vietnam'i  commitment  to  human 
r:«hu 

.My  dear  frleod.  CInetta  Sacan.  of  the 
Aurora  FouodaUon.  haa  been  an  advo- 
cate for  human  rlghu  la  Vteioam  and 
a.-ound  the  world.  Her  efforta  have 
Raved  many  Uvea  and  reduced  the  »uf- 
f'-rtnr  of  macy  oihtra.  Her  vicllance  In 
de>r.ae  of  the  dlcnlty  of  other*  In  for- 
Koitcn  csrnera  of  the  world  are  a  model 
fir  all  ofua. 

Her  example  loaplrea  me  today  to 
enter  into  tbe  RBOORO  a  llal  of  political 
and  rcllglou*  priaonera  now  beinc  held 
!n  Vietnam  I  will  alao  Introduce  lecle- 
!v.lon  calling  for  the  releaae  of  theae 
--.e3  lal  women  aa  a  condition  to  Ult- 
;.:ic  t.^e  trade  emharfo 

Jklr  Speaker.  C'.oaer  Uea  with  Vlet- 
-.k.-n  without  concrete  conceaalont  on 
>  .imaa  riirhu  from  Hanoi  will  doom 
ih->'jv*nd»  rrore  Vietnamese  to  a  life  of 
-Tr.-«s'.on  and  misery 

;r  r3m  Vittaam  Inslctat] 
I. .  7  :  a  i:  or  P.iLrncAL  Prisoneju  w 

V.CTNAM 

>Chui  Trao.  Edicori 

V    v>.f.p    v««t   PRISON  tOCATlON.  »>»o 
PtkALTT 

N-*.e    L:f«    Lir*  impnisBmem.  C.  Cimp. 
C  T.-^rltrAtlco  clirp. 
I   A  ?'.ia  T.S  Pie :tjcc«.  ^  yean. 
.'  ^  f^i-'  TI5P>li^o».  Syean. 
;  .*  P.»  T15  Pitibocf.  S  mr» 

*  A  N-i  T:SPIHlici:t.  Jyears 

•  A  •••■■f!  TIS  PIf  .boBf .  J  yean 
••  A  t^^.  TIS  P1e:boct.  9  yean. 

■    \  Tr:;.  Tli  PIrltone.  3  ytars 
e  A  V;t  T:S  Pleibcnt .  3  yran. 


11  Tlniliai  niiili  Tn  Ttini   TTIII  Tnan  f  nn 
UakaowB. 
a  Dtnh  Vaa  B*.  Aao  Pta  Yaa.  LHA 
a  So  Back  Ttao.  AX  Ffta  Yin.  rr  yaaxa. 
a  Do  HfSB  Loac.  Phaa  Daa«  Laa.  Da- 
kaewB. 

a  Hilary  Do  Trt  Tfeaa  llrayaa.  Z30A  Zaaa 
LocnnkDowa. 
a  Do  Vaa  Hoar.  AX  Pha  Yao.  C  (^np. 
a  Do  Vaa  Hoaa.  Oakaawa.  13  yaaa. 
a  Do  Vaa  Thac  Oakaewa.  It  yaaa. 
a  Do  Xaaa  Uacaa.  AX  Pha  Yia.  C. 
Camp. 

ST.  Jofaa  Doaa  na  Zbol  ZBA  Xoaa  Loc 
UnkaowB. 
a  Doaa  tbaah  Llaa.  Caksown.  O  yian. 
a  Doaa  Vaa  Vlah.  Unkaowa.  X  yean, 
a  Doaa  VlatBoat.  Raia  Taa.  Uakaowa. 
«1.  Doaa  Vaa  Mlah.  AX  Pha  Yea.  Ufa. 
U.  Daov  Mta.  AX  Pha  Yaa.  C  OampL 
a.  DaoBC  Vaa  SL  AX  Pta  Yea.  LKh. 
44.  tm.  AX  Pka  Y«.  *  yaara. 
4A  map.  AX  Pba  Yea.  1  yaaia. 
a  Ha  Bak.  Laa  Deac  3  yaaia. 
«T.  Ra  Oaah.  Uakaowa.  Oakaowa. 
a  Ha  Vaa  taa.  AX  Pha  Yea.  C.  Caaa- 
4t  Ha  Waa.  Laa  Doaa.  1  yean. 
a  Ha  Dlaa  Kkaah.  AX  Pha  Yaa.  Ufa. 
M    Ho  Naa  La  N|«y«a  Nra.  Phaa  Daac 
Loo.  CakaowB. 
a.  Ho  V*  Xhaak.  Xoaa  Loc.  LIM. 
S3.  Bo  Xaaa  Rao.  Thaah  Hoa.  C.  Caap. 
M.  Hoaac  Dlnh  My.  AX  Pho  Ym.  Life. 
a  Hoaac  Mlah  Ihaaa.  tTakaowa.  3  yaar*. 
a   Hoaac  Qooc  Vlot.  AX  Pha  Yea.  X 
year*. 
it.  Hoaac  Vaa  Khao.  AX  Pha  Yaa.  LUa. 
>•  Haani  Vas  PbniK.  Uoksowa.  Unkoowa. 
a   HoBC  Thlan  Claa  Thlnh.   ZJQA  Xoaa 
Loc.  L*nkaowB. 
60  UoQC  Vaa  ChooDC.  rokaova.  15  yean. 
n  Raynb  Mlnh  T^ra.  AX  Pha  Yea.  LUa. 
R  Huyah  Nroc  Taa.  A20  Pha  Yen.  LU*. 
S)  Huyoh  0\.ai>c  Ta.  AX  Phu  Van.  LIta. 
M  Hayoh  Ttitic  Bao.  AX  Ptra  Y«.  Lite. 
a  HaynU  Vaa  Cat  UEksown  «  y«an. 
W  Hoyob  Vaa  Hoa.  AJD  Ptau  Van.  UTt. 
67  Hayoh  Vaa  Phoac.  L*Qksowo.  Uokaown. 
a  Lam  Via  Dan.  AX  Ptra  Yra.  C  Camp. 
0  L«  Mlnh  Chanb.  AJD  Ptm  Van.  C  Caap 
10  La  Qoaac  Qoanc  AX  Pha  Yea.  LUa. 
T\.  La  Qaaac  Traac  Cokaown.  Cokaowo. 
rt-  La  Qoy  Hoa.  AX  Pha  Yan.  Ltf*. 
73  La  That  Chaa.  Xoaa  Loc  U  yaar*. 
H.  La  TraoBc  Xaaa.  Xuaa  Loc  Ufa. 
n.  La  Vaa  Hlaa.  AX  Pha  Yts.  Ufa. 
TC  La  Van  The.  Xaaa  Loc  Ltfa. 
77.  La  Vaa  TInh  Trlah.  Uakaova.  13  yaan. 
Tt  La  Vaa  Trlea.  AX  Pho  Yen.  Life. 
T3  Luu  MlDh  Niin.  AX  Ptio  Yen.  Llfa. 
M  Luu  Mlob  Tlea.  AX  Ptm  Yen.  Llfa. 
•I  LuQ  Vaa  Chan.  AX  Pha  Yea.  LU*. 
a  Ly  Ho.  AX  Ptn  Yea.  13  yean. 
a  Ly  'niea  Haaa.  Chi  Hoa.  (Tnkaowa. 
M.  Ly  Xa  Vet.  AX  Pha  Yaa.  C  Camp. 


n.  Mai  Xaaa  Fhau*.  AX  Fha  Yea.  LU*. 
a  Nco  Hoaac  Haa.  Xoaa  Loc  LUh. 
a  Hce  Nba  Kee.  AX  Rra  Yea.  Utn. 
a  Nca  Vaa  Aa.  Oakaowa.  Uakaowa 
a  Rcayia  BaTka.  AX  Aa  Yea.  Uf*. 
a  Wcajaa  Caa  naac.  Xaaa  Loc.  Lit*, 
a  Paat  NcayoaGtaa  Oat.  ZXA  Xaaa  Loc 
UakaowB. 
a  Mtmaa  Chi  Hta.  Xaaa  Loc.  X  y*an. 
Ml  Ncvyea  Cha.  Oakaowa.  Ua^aowa. 
a  Nceyea  Oaa  4|Ba  nia  Daac  Laa.  X 

Vaa  Boaac  TTakaowa.  12 

Ncnyw  Diah  Oat  AX  Fha  Taa.  X 

a  Ncvyoa  DiA  vaa  Loac.  AX  Fha  Yaa. 

ta  H*uj*a  Dae  Blaa.  Oakaowa.  X  y«an. 
Ut.  Hcnyea  Oaa  LaL  Oakaowa.  Oakaews. 
m.  Ncayea  Obb  Mhtam.  AX  Pha  Yaa.  LUa. 
la  Ncayea  Bam  Anh.  AX  Pha  Vm.  X 


a.  Mcayea 


IM.  Ncayaa  Boa  Caa.  Xaaa  Lee.  Life, 
la  Ncvyaa  Hoa  <9o.  AX  Pha  Yea.  Uie. 
la  Ncayea  Una  Haoat.  AX  Pha  Yea.  LU* 
Ml.  ncvyvB  Vwi  l^A.  UbIcdowb.  Lttb. 
la  Ntayaa  Baa  Nchla.  AX  Pha  Yaa.  X 


IV.   »c«7*a  Haa  Thlaa«.  AX  Pha  Yaa. 
Ufa 
UOi  Ncayaa  Baa  Thoaa.  Thanh  Haa.  C 


lU.  Ncnyv  Haa  Tla.  AX  Pha  Yao.  LU* 
Ua.  Ncayaa  IQwe  '^■-■'    Xoaa  Loc  On- 


lU.  Ncayea  Eta  Naac.  Oukai^n.  10  yian. 
ia    Nfvyoa    1^  Taoac.    Onhaawe.   Ua- 


la  Ncayaa  Maah  Caoac.  AX  Fha  Yea. 
Ufa. 
la  Ncayaa  Maa  Ynt  A  Bach  Dim.  Ua- 


IIT.    Ncayea    Mlah    Bol.    Oolaowo.    Un- 


UA   Ncayaa  Miah  Chaa.  Ualoowa.  Ca- 


lU.  Mlchaal  Ncayaa  Mlah  Qoaa.  ZXA 
Xaaa  Loc  (Jaknuwu. 

la  Ncayea  Ncoc  Cekaowa.  L'skaowa. 

tXL  Ncuyaa  Ncoc  Oal.  Uoksowa.  X  yean. 

ta  Nimrea  Nr>e  Phooc  Xoaa  Loc.  X 
yaan. 

la  Ncayea  Nha.  Oakaowa.  Dsknova 

m.  Ncayea  Phy  Ash.  UDhaown.  iJaksowa. 

la  Ncayea  Fhnc  Phooc.  AX  Fha  Yea. 
LUa. 

ta  Ncayea  <)aoc  Bao.  rakaowB.  Oa- 
kaowa. 

UT.  Ncayea  SI  Blah.  Vnkasva.  L'aknon 

la  Ncayea  Sooc  Ncoc  AX  Pha  Yea.  X 
yean. 

la  Ncayea  Taa  Xhsa.  AX  Pha  Yea.  C 
Carap 

IX.  Nfoyeo  Taa  Phat.  AX  Pha  Yra.  C 
Caaip. 

131.  Ncayea  Ihaah.  AX  P^a  Yen.  B  yiara 

la  Ncayea  Thaah  Tro.  AX  Pha  Yea.  Lite 

la  Ncayea  Tliaah  Vaa.  L'skaowa.  L'o- 


U«.  Ncayaa  Tb»  Haac.  AX  Pho  Yea.  Ufa. 

la  Ncayea  1%l  NhL  Cakaowa.  l.*cknown. 

la  Nrayee  Thl  Rach.  XXO.  It  yean. 

m.  .'^coyaa  Thlea  Boac.  Uakaswa.  Oa- 
kaowa. 

la  Bersan  Ncayea  TMce  Fha.  ZXA  Xnao 
Loc  Oakaowa. 

IX.  Ncayea  Tri.  Oakaowa.  t  year*. 

la  Ncayea  Tronc  Llcra.  L'okaowo.  Oa- 
knowa. 

Ml.  Ncoyea  Vaa  A.  Xuaa  Lcc  Ufa 

la  Ncuyea  Vaa  Bae.  AX  Phu  Yen.  Uf* 

la  Nfuyea  Vaa  Blah.  .00  Pbn  Yen.  C 
Camp. 
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)M.  Nfujoo  Vu  Bat.  Xota  Loc.  >i  y»w«. 
iii.  Nrjy>D  Vui  Clwn.  Xuui  Loc.  Lit*. 
i««.  Nrnyta  V»o  D*.  2XA  XatB  Lcc.  Vo- 
itacwD 
141.  Nfuyra  Vao  Dofts  LJch.  A2D  P%u  Yen. 

)4t  Nroyao  Vu  Kleu,  Th&Db  Kc*.  C. 
Cimp. 

149  Nruyrn  Vui  LcBf.  A20  Pbo  Yrn.  Llf*. 

;ia  KfuysD  Vu>  Ly.  A30  Fbu  VcD.  LII*. 

111.  Thadeus  Nf«y»n  V»b  Ly.  Z30A  Xj»ii 
lc<.  CtkDown. 

:iZ.  Nruyen  Vui  Mlcb.  AX  Pba  Yen.  Life. 

iiS  Nfuy«D  Vui  N>.  Xdu>  Loc.  Llf*. 

'•M  NfuycD  Vui  Nuiv  Xuas  Loc.  Lit* 

'.^&  N'fuyen  Vui  Ngoc.  AS  Fbo  Yen.  Lit*. 

jSt.  Sruyan  Vui  Nfoc.  A20  Ptia  Yea.  Lit*. 

;:7     S'Kuyrn    Vao    Ntce.   Tbuib    Hoa.   C. 

ruT-.p 

i:J  SV'uyen  Via  Plin.  X'j*o  Loc.  Lite. 
>!4     S'nuyen    Vui    Ptap.    L'aiiDOviB.    Uo- 
«scwn 
:M   Nruyaa  Vu>  Qaaa*.  A20  Fbu  Y«a.  C 

'.CI   NfuycB  Vui  Son.  Uaknown.  vc*BOwa. 

)f2  Nfuyea  VaoTtl.  AXIPiii  Ven.Li!*. 

ii3  Wuyec  Van  Tun,  Tbicb  Hc«.  C. 
Cur.p. 

iH  NKuyen  Vui  Tfc*ib.  Xjui  Lc<.  9 
■.■f»r» 

id  Srayen  Van  TliuaB.  Pbui  Oa:t  Lku.  10 

,tt  N.—  yea  Via  Tlta.  A2B  Fbu  Yen.  C 
CiJ-p 

in  Vfuyen  Van  Trotf.  l'Di^B0^ro  L'b- 
«:c»a 

.U  Niruyen  Van  Trjcc  AS)  Ptu  Yes.  Lit*. 

>iS.    NKuyea    Van    Vacc.    'JnkncvB.    L'a- 

•.•^   Ptam  roD»  Tbash.  A»  Pbo  YeB.  Lll* 
IT)  Pfiam  Dlnb  Xuaa.  A20Pba  Yea.  Uf*. 
112.  Fba/n  Due  Kbam.  Uaknowa.  Uaiiaowa. 
::x    Phim    Hcatt    L».   A20   Fbu  Yea.   C 

rarr.p 
r-«    Pfcam  Hoan»  Tucr    A30.  Xaaa  Pbuoc 

•  ij  Vea.  C  Camp 
;•.•-   Pbam  Hju  Tilfor   A»  Fbu  Yen.  Lit* 
:'«  Ftam  Mlob  Tbe.  AX  Fbu  Yen.  Lit* 
.-7    Ftam  .Nk-oc  Cbl  Hi»p    Vtiincaa.  Ko- 

;'t  rr.a.ii  N.-r,c  Lieo  Trt  Z3IA  Xuaa  Lcc. 
Vt  n3c*a 

>"»  Ftam  <Jua3ii  Tin  CLknowa  IJ  ye».-> 

.Ml  F>;a.ti  Thai  Tfcoy.  Ptaa  Dat»  Lua.  Ua- 
«:*(  'n 

.tl    pr.am  Ttitb  Sr&lep.  .*2(<  Pbu  Vet.  C 

r-.T.p 

,K  Pr.am  TraB  Aib.  XuxB  Lcc.  Life 

.O   Fham  Van  Qvyeu  I'akncvn.  S  yearv 

;H    Fham  Vaa  Tbuc  Ttuc.  Uakccaa.  Us- 

)U  FhiiT.  VaaTnin*.  Vnkaoan.  4yeara 
iM  P£«a  O'.ib  H:eB  X uan  Loc.  3)  years 
,ri  Phao  HuycB  Tal  Vakacwn  20  y*ars 
.c)     rrao    Quacr   T^leu.    L*nitoo'*c     Ca* 
«r    «". 


.ii 


.V3 


Ty.  B^ca  Ho*.  L'ckoo-jrn 
'.'A3  Baa.  Xjaa  Loc   Life 

r>iaB  Van  Lol.  AX  Fbu  Yea.  3)  years 

^^.l0  Vaa  Sob.  AJO  Pbu  Yea   20  years. 

Q-.:ai.b  Vicb  Niea.  A20  Pbu  Yen.  L'.fe. 

R  Cham  Bol  Ta>  Plelku.  3  years. 
:SS  P-.-.1U1  Bol  A30  Pbu  Yea  I'ckncva 
•t     R.T.aB    Loaa.    Buca    Me   Tbuoc    L'a- 

Kho^n  

:/l  Ro  ram  SieD(T3)  Plelku.  3  years 

.M  ^vj  Pbaa.  T.i  P'lelk  J.  3  years. 

;9*  Siu  TruL^.  T.S  Plelku.  3  years 

.10  Tat  Taa  .\X  Ptu  Yea.  7  years 

»1  Tha.bTblen.  A»  Pbu  Yen.  C  CaTP 

;rt  "T^.il  Kijc  Trlel.  Thacb  He*.  C  Camp. 

.vT    TJ-ai  Nbu   Sleu.  He*  Lo  H*  Sol.  20 

■  »\fS 

■.:-4  Tf.  »>  rti  Ki-b.  AX  Piu  Yea.  Lite 
rti  TT.AO  Pbjco«  L*o.  AX  Pbu  Yea    Lite. 
j:*    Tticb    Due    Kbuaa— DoBC    Vac    Kb*. 
>wan  L<<   I'ckacwB 
:rr.  Tt.:th  .v.:tb  Su.  Xuio  Lcc.  1)  years 


KM.  Tblch  Ntvy*a  Otoe  DakaewD,  L>s- 
kaoita. 

X».  Thlcb  NtoTra  Tba,  Xuaa  Lcc  Ub- 
kaewD. 

310.  Tblcb  Pbae  Vt*a.  OBkaowa.  L'akatwB. 

311.  Tblcb  TU*B  Tbb— TtBi  Tbaab  H;:tr. 
A»PbaY*B.Ut*. 

212.  Tblcb  Tri  Otac  Xn*B  Loc.  It  Year* 

211  Tblcb  Tri  SMb— Le  Mash  Tbat.  }l\i*B 
Loc.  Uaknowa. 

21«.  To  Tknj  Y*a  Dlnb  T  Tlea.  PtaB  Ca:| 
Lua.  L'akaowB. 

lU.  To  V*«  Hal.  AJOPba  Yea.  7  yea/a 

ni  Toa*  Van  Son.  AX  Fba  Yea.  7  yean 

217.  Tram  VI  TUaa.  AX  Pbu  V*a.  Vt- 
kaowa. 

211.  Traa  Dal  Loaf.  Uakaows.  Unkaowa. 

2](l  Traa  Dan.  AX  Pba  Tea.  Ut*. 

2301  Tfas  Da.  AX  FhB  Y*a.  19  y**r9. 

2Z1.  Traa  Dim.  AX  Fba  Tea.  X  yeara 

221.  Ttas  Otak  Al.  Pbaa  Dear  Luu.  3  years. 

221  Dominic  Traa  Dlnb  Tbu.  Xuas  Lcc 
Uf*. 

3M.  Trnn  Da.  AX  Fba  Yea.  X  years. 

221  Tran  Day  Hlab.  K1-Z30O.  Unkccva 

221  Traa  Huo  CoBf.  AX  Fbu  Yea.  10  jeari 

221.  Traa  Hun  D<iy*B.  Unkaowa.  4  years. 
'  23.  Traa  Hua  Nfaa.  AX  Pbo  Yes  Lit*. 

229  Mark  Traa  Kbac  Klnb.  ZSOA  Xuas  Lcc. 
Uakaowa. 

2X.  Traa  Kbaab  Llab.  AX  Fbu  Yea.  C. 
Camp. 

231.  Ttaa  Hal.  Phan  Dane  Lsa.  L'nkac'B 

231  Traa  Mlab  Done.  Uakacoa.  I'ck&oa. 
231  Traa  N*ra  Fbnonv.  AX  Fbs  Yea.  Ltfe. 
234  Traa  Nboa  Co.  My  Tbo.  Uiknowa. 
2».  Traa  Pboon*.  AX  Pbo  Yea.  C  Camp. 
331  Traa  Taa  Sui«.  AX  Pbo  Yen.  Lit* 
231  Traa  T*a  Suif .  Unkaova.  17  years. 
231  Traa  Tba.  AX  Pba  y»a.  C.  Camp. 
239.  Tiaa  Tb*  TbMa,  Uakaowa.  Cnkacva. 
Ml  Traa  Tba  •nitm,  Pbaoe  Toat  L*  Cbaa. 
Soac  B*.  UakacwB. 
241.  Traa  Tblaa  Caa.  AX  Fbu  Yea.  Ut*. 
241  Traa  Vaa  Aab.  AX  Fba  Yen.  Uta 
2*1  Tras  Vaa  Ba.  Xoaa  Loc  Lit*. 
244.  Traa  Vaa  B*.  Tbinb  Hoa.  C  Cair.p. 
241  Traa  Vaa  Blab.  Tbaab  Hca  C.  Camt 
241  Traa  Van  Doc  Tbanh  Hca.  C.  Carrp 
241  Tran  Van  Nao.  AX  Pbu  Yea.  C.  Ca.T.c 
2M.  Tran  Vaa  Sob,  AX  Pba  Yea.  7  yeua 
249  Traa  Vaa  Tbam.  Xoaa  Loc.  1*  year:. 
JiO  Traa  Van  Tblet.  Xoaa  Loc.  X  year? 
2&I  Traa  Vaa  Tbay.  Ha  N«l.  L'skaoia. 
2i2  Traa  Xuaa  Ta.  Uaknowa.  Uaktccs. 
2&1  TrlDb  Bleb.  AX  Pba  Yes.  LKe.  ' 
254  TrlBb  HoTBb.  AX  Fbu  Yea.  X  years 
2S1  Tnab  Vaa  Sob.  AX  Fba  Yea.  Life 
m   Trtab   Vaa  Tbaoac.   Vskccva.    Vs- 

kaowB. 
2S1.  TracBC  Qaanc  Kim.  AX  F%a  '■'ea.  3) 

years. 
2S*.  Tnoar  Qooc  Baa.  AX  Fb  j  Yea.  Life 
259  TrnoDC  Tbl  Kim.  A  XD  Lite 
HO  Truoof  Vaa  Lea.  AX  Fbu  Yea.  7  yeus. 
211    Vo  Dane  Pbooac.  AX  Pbj   Yes.   >0 

year* 
:C1  Vo  Ky  Fbat.  AX  Fbo  Yee.  '  years. 

263.  Vo  MiBb  Hun«.  AX  Pbu  YeE.  Va- 
kaova. 

264.  Vo  Nfoc  Tal.  AX  Fba  Yen.  Ut*. 
:«1  Uik*  Vo  Soa  Ha.  Z  30A  Xuaa  Lcc.  Vn- 

kaowa. 

HI  Vo  Van  Tb*.  Tbanb  Hoa.  C.  Cair.p. 

2t1  Vo  Mlab  Hunt.  CakBOwn.  Uakccwa. 

.'a  Vu  Mlab  Xoaa.  UakBOwa.  CckLcwa. 

2C9  Vo  NfOC  Tkm.  AX  Fbo  Yea.  X  years 

2?0.  Va  Qui  Ncoc  Uakaowa.  L'akLcwB. 

211  Plus  Vu  Tbaab  Hal  DaL  Z  3CA  X'.^ui 
Loc.  Uakaowa. 

271  Va  Vaa  My.  Uakaowa,  II  years. 

zn.  Vuoar  Due  La  L*  Dae  Vacai.  Flaa 
Daac  Luu.  Uakaowa. 

774  Y  F'.o*.  AX  Fba  TcD.  Uf*. 

311  Y  "Hem.  Lam  Dob*.  3  yean. 

371  Bol  Vaa  Huac.  Xaaa  Loc.  X  years 

7T1  Cal  Olab  Kbu.  ZXD  Ham  Taa.  Ut*. 

3Ti.  Cal  Tbaab  B*.  ZXD  Ham  Taa.  X  years. 


379.  Cal  Vaa  Hl*a.  ZSOO  Ham  Taa.  L.'f*. 

ao.  Cal  Vaa  Tbaab.  AX  Fba  Yen  » 'jcar<. 

XI.  Cao  Pboc.  Xuaa  Loc.  Ut*. 

391  Cblem  Van  Tblea.  iRecbec*!.  '.3  yea;< 

7tX  Ctaa  Vaa  Haa.  (Racbackl.  14  yea:; 

294.  Cbuonc  Nea.  iR«cbeck)  10  yeus. 

291  Ca  Kbac  Haab.  AX  Pbo  Yea  X  year<. 

219.  Ca  Kbac  Tbaab,  Xoan  Lcc  L;> 

291.  Daai  .Mlab  Hoaac.  AX  Fbu  'I'ea  c 
Camp. 

289  Daat  Vaa  HIen.  AX  Pbu  Yen.  :0  'rear< 

289.  Danh  Hoae,  AX  Pba  Yea  X  lears. 

2».  Daob  True.  AX  Pba  Yen  C  Cur.t. 

291.  Dao  Danff  hfban.  AX  Fbo  Yen  X  year«. 

293.  Dl*p  Ngaa  lOtep  Ola.  C^cifj.  •%•■ 
cb*ck),  10  ysara 

293.  Dlab  Pbaa  Tbl  L«  Ml.  IXT  tiirt  Taa. 
Tbuan  Hal.  (R«cbsck). 

294.  Dlab  Pba  Tbo.  AX  rti  Vec  A  --ears. 
291  Dlnb  Vaa  Saab.  A20  Fbu  Yea  L^'e. 
291  Do  DuT  Ly,  ZSQA  Xnas  Lc<  Ut* 
197.  Do  Kim  Vui.  AX  Fba  Yea.  C  Cacp. 
IX.  Do  Tbaab  Nbao,  B?  Sao  y.^-^.  rcz« 

Nal.  14  yaart. 

299.  Do  Van  Xa.  AX  Pba  Yea  X^ear: 
'  301    Doaa    Huy    Hoanf.   XOb   '..    CtiCZf 
^%]*b.  13  y*ara. 

301.  Doaa  Mat.  Klab  1  Cb^cif  T^jcb.  ;3 
yeara 

301  Doaa  Troag  Klea,  AX  X.as  rb=cc. 
Fbo  Yea.  X  years- 

301  DuoDC  Kbonf .  AX  Fbu  Vea  ^.'r 

301  Duoo(  NfOC  Huac.  A^  f^^  Vei.  X 
years. 

301  DuoBf  Taa  Y.  Xaaa  Let  2C  yta.-* 

301  DaoBf  Tbaab  Hoanf.  Xaaa  Ice  Ut*. 

301.  OuoBf  T1*p.  AX  Fba  Yea.  X  years. 

301  DuoBf  Van  Hoaa.  Xaas  Idi  Ut* 

309.  Ho  Dae  Suiif .  Lonf  Kbaaa  C  Ca.^:^ 

311  Ho  Van  Rul.  llUctwfe).  ii  years 

311.  Ho  Vl*t  Tone.  Lone  Kbaab.  C  Cusp. 

311  Ho  Vu  Kbaab.  AX  Pba  Yea.  Uf*. 

311  Hoanf  Doc  Tbacb.  Z3CD  H^r-.  Txb. 
Tbuan  Hal.  X  yaan. 

314.  Hoanf  Tb*  Locf,  AS  F^a  'tea.  X 
yean. 

3U.  Hoaat  TreBf  Elep.  AX  71u  'a'ea.  i9 
years. 

3I(.  Hoaar  Vaa  Bacb  Sal  S:tt.  l^r:  I  :=r 
:9  yean. 

311.  Hoaat  Vaa  N'tbu.  X4  Uzf  -fbai^  :3 
y*ars. 

311  Huyak  Conf  Trae.  AX  Ttj  Vi:..  .i 
years. 

311  Hayab  Hu-J,  AX  FVj  Yea  X  Tears 
3X.  Huynb  Kim  Haab.  Kltsr.  Ics  Ca  Mau. 
iRecbecki. 

321.  Huynb  Nfoc  -nea.  AX  FIj  Vti.  10 
years. 

331  Hayab  Truof  Cacf.  Xa  V  M:i^  Xiea 
Claaf.  19  yean. 

333.  Huyab  Vaa  Coa|.  iKeclt'.a    !  vears. 

334.  Huyab  Vaa  Hiep.  .UC  til  Yes.  ;-: 
-yean. 

323.  Huyab  Vlab  Sast.  ZUA  >.ia:.Lc:. 
Coat  Nal.  Ufe. 

3X.  Huyab  Vu  Tbanb.  i  Re<  tec  * '  4  years. 

377.  Ka  Rip.  AX  Fbu  Yea.  X  years. 

3a  Klea  Samoa*.  AX  Pba  Yes  X,  years. 

329  KooDi  Saiba.  Cay  Cja.  Ca  Mau  LiSt. 

3X.  Lac  To  Ha.  AX  Pta  Yea  Ute 

331.  Lai  Tba  Huoaf ,  AX  Fb3  its  :t  ..ears 

33Z.  Lam  Olao,  Kbam  Lea  Ca  y.m.  '?.e- 
cb*ck). 

331  Lam  HoBf  SucEf.  AX  Tii  V:3.  ii 
years. 

334.  Lam  Tbaab  Tost.  AX  Fl3  Yer.  L:fe. 

335.  Lau  SI  Fbuc  AX  Pbu  Yea  .(  yea.-?. 
331  L*  Coat  Caa.  KA  U  Miafc.  X>eL  &.asr 

12y*an. 

337.  L*  Hlea.  AX  Pbu  Yen.  X  years. 

339.  L*  Hoy  Tarn.  AX  Fbu  Yea.  X  years. 

339.  L*  Tbal  Cbaa,  AX  Fbu  Ytc  Lite. 

341  L*  Van  B*.  Kbam  Lea  Ca  .v.a.^.  iRe- 
cbeck). 

311.  L*  Vas  Cbuc.  AX  Fbu  Yea.  Ut*. 

341  L*  Vaa  Nam.  AX  Fbo  Yea.  X  >'ea.-s 

341  L*  Vaa  Nfbla.  Xuao  Uc.  LiTc. 
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344.  L*  Vta  Nba  ASO  Pbo  Ym.  30  rmi%. 

MS.  L*  Van  Qaaa*.  AX  Fba  Vm.  UI». 

S4S.  L«  Vu  Saak.  Xuu  Loo.  a>  T«n. 

347  L*  Vu  Stab.  AX  Pba  Ym.  X  ymn. 

M*.  L*  Vu  So.  DBA  Xou  Loo.  (lUclMckl. 

34*.  L*  Vu  Soot.  Xou  Loc.  (lUebwkk. 

390  La  Vu  TaL  (fUeback).  Lite. 

351.  La  Vu  Tbn.  Xou  Loc.  Ufa. 

3S1.  La  Vu  Troa*.  AX  Pha  Van.  X  raan. 

353.  Um  Baa.  AX  Xoaa  Pliaoe,  Phn  Yaa. 
Life 

IM  Lai  A  Baa.  AX  Phn  Vao.  X  iraan. 

3U  Lsa  Nba  Khea.  (fUcbacki.  X  T*an. 

3St.  Lr  KMah.  AX  Pha  Yaa.  C.  Camp. 

3ST.    Ly    Traov   Traa.    ZXC    Ham   Taa. 
Thoaa  Hal.  U  raan. 

rs  Lr  Vu  Dta  (U  Vaac  Uai.  (lUcbackl. 
(Racback). 

3i*  Ly  Vu  aia*.  Xou  Loc.  1«  Taan. 

3«0.   Lr  To^  (La  Vu  Tooct.  (Racback). 
iRacbackl. 

3Cl.    Ma   Har.   Kham   Loo   Ca   Mao.   (Ra- 
cback). 

3*3.  Ma  Xhac  Slob.  AX  Pba  Yaa.  X  raars. 

30.  Mai  Chi  HIaa.  AX  Pba  Yaa.  X  raaio. 

364.   Mai  Dim  Clwoac.   AX  Pba   Yaa.  X 
jraa/a. 

3f&.  Nro  Bleb.  AX  Pba  Ym.  X  raan. 

3M.  Nro  Vu  Hal.  (Racbfcki.  i  yaaci. 

JSl  Nro  Vu  Uam.  AX  Pba  Yao.  X  raan. 

3M  N(o  Xoaa  Lar.  AX  Pba  Yaa.  X  raaio. 

3a«.  NfuyM  Aab  Llab.  AX  Pba  Yao.  X 
rvan. 

Tit)    Nfuraa  Aab  Tuaa.  AX  Pba  Yao.  X 
yaan. 

in     Ncorao  Bao  Cb\.  AX  Pba   Yaa.  X 
y^an. 

m  Nniyfo  Cb».  AX  Pba  Yaa.  Llfa 

n  Nrarao  Cboaa.  Xaaa  Loc.  Ufa 

IT4  Nforaa  Cboraa.  AX  Pba  Yao.  X  raan. 

3^  Ntayu  Dlab  Kba.  AX  Pba  Yaa.  X 
V»aft. 

rt.  NfurM  Dtab  Pbaac.  K«.  Xaoa  Loc. 
Llfa 

3TT  Ncarae  Doc  Kbiam  iGlao  Aal.  K4  Loa« 
Khaob.  16  raan. 

3^  Nfayaa  Oaac  Mlob.  AX  Pba  Yaa.  X 
raan 

V%  Nruyao  Cla  Qooc  (Hoaoc  Lyi.  Z30C 
Ham  Taa.  Tbuaa  Hal.  I  yaan 

]M  NruyM  Hal  Thuy  (Hoo«  Vaai.  Kbain 
I.on  Ca  Mas.  (Racbacki 

341   Nruyeo  Ulaa  Ntau.  iRacbacki.  X  yaan. 

M  NruT*n  Haa.  AX  Pbu  Yto.  C.  Camp. 

W3    Ncoyao  Hooc  Pboot.   AX  Pba  Yao. 
Lift 
3*4  Ncoyaa  Laa«.  AX  Pba  Yaa.  X  yaan. 

3tS  NcarM  Mieh  CblM.  Loa«  Kbub.  iRa- 
^backi. 

}X    S'cayM  Mlab  Kblat.  Dal  Blob.   Laja 
U"nc  16  rran. 
>*  NruyM  Ncee.  AX  Pbu  Yaa.  LUa 
M    Nmiyaa  Ntoc  HIM.  AX  Pha  Yao.  X 

MS  S'riyM  Nroc  Laa«  AX  Pbu  Ym.  LKa. 

MO  Nnyn  NracTbkab.  Xuaa  Loc.  Ufa 

Nl  NruyfB  <)aaa(  Hoa.  AX  Pba  Ym.  X 
■.  •*r« 

iK  NfuyaaThaob  Xuao  Loc.  (Racbrcki 

N3  Nruyao  Thaob  Huiu.  Xuao  Loc.  Ufa. 

<f4  Ntfuyro  Tbaab  Sob  (Huof  Raui.  ifU' 
.^.*  a  I  13  yaan. 

ni  NVuyra  ThI  H'l*  cHaab  Pbuonci.  (Ra- 
t»  «i  T  y»an 

.■*  Nfuyro  T  Kim  Phaon«.  ZXD  Ham  Tao. 
■P.jia  Ha!.  Llfa. 

^y'  Nruyao  Tbl  Lai.  X-jaa  Loc.  X  y^an 

.•<44  N«yf  B  Ton  Ctl.  AX  Pbu  Van.  Ufa 

yH  Ncuyao  TroB«  Tai.  AX  Pba  Yen.  13 
■•  'ari 

<n  S'.-uyaa  Trnnr  Ca  AX  Phu  YfO  X 
■.  •.«n 

•Jl    SVuyro  Vao  Bacb    AX  Pbu  Yro.  X 

•vi    N°<uyM  Vaa  B*    Kbam  Lon  Ca  Maa. 
R«»l?-.ki 
«»  v.'uyac  Van  Cac  Xjaa  Loc.  X  yean. 


NfBTM  Vaa  Cka.  A3D  Pta  Ta^  a 


40ft.  Nforoa  Vaa  Cat.  Xhaa  Loa.  Ca  Maa. 
(lUohaok). 

401.  Ncaraa  Vu  Chi.  K<  Loa«  Khaah.  14 
raan. 

40t.  N««r«a  Vaa  Oaac.  Car  Ooa.  Ca  Uaa. 
Uyaafo. 

400.  NfOTM  Vu  Ooah.  Xaoa  Loo.  Ut*. 

40B.  Nfvraa  Vaa  Da.  KIch  6,  Cbooot  "maa. 
UrMn. 

410.  Nforoa  Vu  Doal,  K4  Loa«  Khaah.  13 
rMia. 

4U.  Ncoroa  Vu  Doec  AX  Pha  Yaa.  X 
raan. 

411.  Novroa  Vaa  Dooo,  Zaaa  Loc  Llfa. 
4U.  Nnr*a  Vu  Onoar.  AX  Pha  Taa.  X 


414.  Ncaraa  Vu  BaL  AX  Pha  Taa.  LU*. 
4U.  NfoyM  Vu  Uta.  AX  Phu  Taa.  X 
raan. 
410.  Nnru  Vu  Hlap.  Xou  Loc  Ufa. 
*n.  Ncaraa  Vu  Hoa.  AX  Pha  Yaa.  X 


410.  Ncoroa  Vaa  Hoaah.  ZSOO  Ham  Tba. 
Thoaa  MaL  U  raan. 

410.  Ncoras  Vu  Kick.  Dam  Loa  Ca  Maa. 
(lUebaekl. 

4X.  Ncoraa  Vu  Klab.  Zau  Loc  LIIO. 

4a.  NcarM  Vu  Llab.  1C4  Loac  Khaob.  14 
yaan. 

4a.  Ncoraa  Vu  Mlah.  Car  Ooa.  Bac  Lloo. 
Ur«an. 

4a.  NcoyM  Vaa  NCo.  Ham  Tao.  Thoaa 
Hat.  I*  raan 

414.  NCOTM  Vu  NfO.  Xou  Loc  Ufa. 

4S.  NcoTM  Vu  Ncoc  K4  Looc  Khaob.  7 


4a.  Ncoraa  Vu  Ro.  Aa  Pha  Taa.  LUa. 

42T.  Ncoraa  Vu  Bav.  Dal  Blah.  Lam 
DoQc.  a  roan. 

4a.  Ncoraa  Vu  Saac.  Dal  Btah.  Lorn 
Doac.  14  yaan. 

4a.  Ncoraa  Vaa  Slab.  Aa  Pha  Yaa.  a 


410.  NOOTM  Vu  Tar.  Aa  Pho   Yaa.  a 


4JI.  NcorM  Vu  "nuab.  Aa  Fha  Taa.  Ufa 
4a  Ncorm  Vu  Tbiaa.  Xou  Loc.  Ufa. 
4a  Ncoroa  Vaa  Tbac  Car  Ooa  Ca  Maa. 
(Racbackl. 
434.  Ncoraa  Vaa  TIaa.  Xuaa  Loc.  Ufa. 
4a.  NcoTM  Vu  Tiaac.  AX  Phu  Yaa.  C 

4a  Ncoyu  Vu  Toac.  Aa  Pha  Tu.  Ufa. 
4*1.  Ncoru  Vu  Troac.  K4  Loac  Khaab.  7 
raan 

430.  Ncoroa  Vu  TO.  Xoaa  Loc  Ufa. 
4a  Ncoru  Vu  Y.  Xau  Loc.  LUa. 

440  Ncorw  Vlat  Dao.  K4  Lose  Khaab.  14 
yaan. 

441.  NcoyM  Vlat  Hov.  K4  Loa«  Khaab.  16 
yaan. 

443.  NcoyM  Yam.  AX  Pbo  Yaa.  X  raan. 

4«1  Ooc  Mlob  Okaab.  Kham  Loa  Ca  Maa. 
(Racback). 

444  Ov  Mlob  Doc.  KLam  Loo  Ca  Mau.  (Ra- 
cback). 

Hi.  Pbam  Olob  HIau.  (Racback).  II  yaan 

440.  Pbam  Olob  Thoaa  (Hooc  Oac).  iRa- 
cback).  10  raan. 

447  Pham  Hoac  Nhai.  Aa  Pha  Yaa.  X 
yaan. 

440.  Pbam  Hooc  Qol.  Xau  Loc.  LUt. 

440  Pbam  La.  Blob  DIM  I.  Ufa. 

4a  Pham  Mlab  Ta.  AX  Pbo  Ym.  Ufa. 

431.  Pham  Ncoc  Bleb.  AX  Phc  Yao.  X 
yaan. 

4b2.  Pbam  Ncoc  TrI.  AX  Pbo  Yaa.  C.  Canp. 

430.  Pham  Ttaa  Cose.  AX  Pha  Yaa.  X 
yaan 

434.  Pbam  Tba  Coof.  Xnas  Loc.  Ufa. 

430.  Pham  Trao  Aob.  AX  Pba  Yeo.  Ufa. 

436  Pbaa  Ba  Oac.  AX  Pba  Yaa.  X  yean. 

4S1  Pbaa  Nroc  Daa.  AX  Pbo  Yao.  X  yaan. 

430.  Pbaa  Vu  Caa.  KA  U  Mlob.  KIm 
CUoc.  12  yaan. 

4a  Pbaa  Vaa  Daac.  Xoaa  Loc.  Ufa. 


400.  Pbaa  Vaa  I>ac  AX  Pbo  Taa.  a  raan. 

401.  Phu  Vu  Ltaa.  AX  Pha  Yaa.  Ufa. 
401  Qoacb  Ncoo  Hoa.  KLom  Loa.  Ca  Mao. 

Uraan 

40.  Suae  Khal  Pha  (Toac  K  Pha).  (Ra- 
cback). (Racback). 

404.  TO  Laa.  Kham  Loa  Ca  Maa.  iRacbackl. 

400.  Thacb  Chaac.  B7  Soot  Mao.  Dooc  Nal. 
C.  Camp. 

400.  Tbach  Chooac.  AX  Pbo  Yaa.  X  raan. 

40T.  Tbacb  Mool.  AX  Pbo  Yao.  X  raan. 

400.  Thai  Kim  Lai.  (R«:backi.  Lifa. 

440.  Thai  Tbl  Klra  Vao  <  Racback).  Ufa. 

4ra.  Thicb  HayM  <)oaac.  CoofloM  ta  Qoaac 
NcaL  r  Racback  I. 

471.  Thlcb  KhoBC  Taob.  iRachack).  (Ra- 
cback). 

472.  Thick  Qoaac  Do.  Coaflaad  la  That 
Blab.  (Racback). 

473.  Thlcb  Tboac  Boa.  (Racback).  (Ra- 
cback). 

474  Thlcb  TboTM  AB.  (Racbackl.  (Ra- 
cback). 

473.  Tblcb  TrI  Lac  (Racback).  (Racback). 

470  Thlcb  Toa  81  (Pbam  Vaa  Thaoaci.  AX 
Pho  Yaa.  X  yaan. 

4TT.  To  Thaab  Soa.  AX  Pha  Taa.  X  yaan 

410.  To  Vaa  (^>OBC.  AX  Pha  Yaa.  U  yaan 

47*  To  Vu  Huoa.  Z30D  X3  Ham  Ta.-.. 
Tbuaa  Hal.  Ufa. 

4*0  Toa  That  Toac.  ()aaac  NcaL  13  yaan. 

4*1.  Tna  Dlab  Chac.  Klab  3.  Chuoac  Thlea. 
14  yaan 

4*1  Tru  Dtab  Maa.  AX  Pbo  Yaa.  Ufa. 

4*3  Traa  Dor  Mlab  Tarn.  AX  Xoaa  Pbooc. 
Pha  Yaa.  X  raata. 

4*4.  TYu  Hlao.  AX  Pbo  Yu.  X  raan 

403.  TroB  Hoaac  Haac.  (Racbackl.  C.  Camp. 

400.  Traa  Roac  Mao.  AX  Pha  Yen.  X  yaan 
4(T.  Traa  Loac,  AX  Pho  Tan.  C.  Camp. 

4*0.  Tru  Mlab  ChL  Aa  Pba  Yaa.  13  yaan. 
4M.  Tru  Mlab  Daac.  AX  Pba  Yaa.  Ufa 
4a.  Tru  Mlab  DIM.   AX  Pba   Taa.   :S 
yaaro. 
4*1.  Tru  Ncee  Bleb.  AX  Pho  Yaa.  a  raan. 

401.  Tru  Ncoc  KbaL  ZXD  Kt  Ham  Tu.  T 
Ral.Xyaara.  

4*0  Traa  Ncoyao  Haac.  Z30D  Ham  Tan. 
Tboaa  Hal.  Ufa. 

4»«  Traa  Pbuc  Cbaa.  (Racbackl.  10  yaan. 

4*6  Tran  Pbooac  (Traa  Traab).  AX  Xuao 
PbBoc.  Pbu  Yaa.  C.  Ciamp. 

tK  Trao  Saa.  AX  Pba  Yea.  X  yaan. 

4*7  Traa  Thai  DIM.  AX  Pbu  Yaa.  X  yean. 

4M.  Traa  Thaoc  Thuc  (Huy  Uab).  Z3DC 
Ham  Taa.  Tboaa  Hal.  16  ytan. 

4W  Traa  Tbaab  Uaoi.  Xuaa  Loc.  Ufa. 

300  Traa  Tbaab  ()ay.  IRacbackl.  C.  Camp. 

iOl.  Traa  Trooc  Ncbla.  AX  Pho  Yaa.  X 


301.  Tioa  Troac  Hoa*.  ZXD  Ham  Tao. 
Hioao  Hal.  13  yaan. 

903  Tru  Vu  Ly  (Ba  Nbci.  (Racback).  13 
yaan 

304.  Tru  Vu  Sol.  B7  Sool  Maa.  Dcac  Nal. 
14  yaan.  . 

iOS  Traa  Vao  Tbanb.  Xuan  Loc  Llfa 

3M.  Trao  Vu  Tbiaac.  iRacbackv  X  year! 

307  Troa  Vaa  Tlaac.  AX  Pbu  Yaa.  C. 
Camp 

MO  Tru  Vu  VI.  AX  Pbu  Vao.  13  yaan 

iOO  Traa  Vu  Xuoac.  AX  Pbu  Yaa.  X 
yaan. 

310.  Traa  Vlat  Dlnb.  AX  Pho  Yao.  13  y*an 

311.  Tru  VoBC  Quoc  ZXD.  Kl  Ham  Tu.  T 
Hal.  12  yaan. 

311.  TriM  Sam.  Cay  Caa.  Ca  Maa.  13  yian. 

311.  Trlab  Quoc  Tuaa.  (Racbackl.  LUa. 

314  TrooDC  Ba  Trayeo  (Ba  Caa).  <Re- 
cbeckl.  4  yean. 

313.  Traonc  Dlab  Khol.  AX  Pbu  Tea.  X 
yMn 

31*.  Traonc  Nhal  Tu.  AX  Pbo  Yea.  Life. 

317.  Truoac  Tarn  Muol.  (Rccbacki.  11  years 

31*.  TrooDC  Vaa  Aab.  XoyM  .Moc.  Dene 
Nal.  U  yean. 

311  Tnioa*  Van  Duac.  AX  Pbo  Yen.  2d 
yaan 
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II2S0  GQNGBESSIONAI.  AECQRD— UOUSE  Jamtuirf  26.  J99i 

Mfc  -IYaaa«  Vaa  Nu^  AS  Pta  TM  S 

UL  Ua«  So.  MP  Cbl  Be>.  ItUcfewM. 
IB.   Vaac  ckM  aaw  (Ohs  Zaatt.  <■ 
cAaeki.  ifUcBMln. 
Ul.  Ve  ABkTUa.  A*  n«  Tm.  U  rwA 
Ut.  vo  CM  Mta  nuekwkv  Ltla. 
Ui.  Vo  KictL  AX  Pha  Tm.  S  rwni 
ur.  To  f^mcm  Omc  cay  On.  Ot  Mh. 


Ml.  Ve  F«wv  BMC  CV  Oo.  Ck  1Mb. 
?••»«■ 

tm  To  naA  Wmc  OM  Ibaa  Lob.  <B 
chackL 

saa  Vo  V«a  Ke.  XOD  Lee  CGnnpi 

iSX.  Vooc  A  Su«.  (itocbaekL  «  yaua. 

Ut.  V<»(  Kr  XooaslVeBC  Sla«  Su).  (S 
cbaO).  4  T«ajx 

m  Von*  8ac  Qona  f&  DrSak  OUehaek 

SM.  ra  Doc  Raesr.  (Saetaacki.  n  f«scm. 
SS.  Va  DuT  (Hay>  IkBTM.  Kloh  1^  OiMtm 

Mi.  Va  Quae  Itfw*.  KtBh  V  Ctaaa 

Thlaa.  11  yaan. 
UT.  Va  Via  XI A  n  Loot  ^Uak.  U  r*aB 
ta.  r  Ra.  AX  P!m  Taa.  X  rMn. 
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Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Since  the  time  this  list  was  made  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  have  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  head  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  North  Vietnam,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Since  that  time,  however,  I  have 
been  informed  that  none  of  these  prisoners  have  been  released. 

The  very  least  we  should  expect  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill,  is  to 
see  some  of  these  political  prisoners  released,  if  not  all  of  them. 

Recently,  it  has  been  reported  by  the  French  press  that  four  Bud- 
dhist monks,  who  were  jailed  following  clashes  with  security  forces 
in  1993,  have  been  the  target  of  cruel,  ill  treatment  and  brutality 
in  a  Communist  reeducation  camp  in  North  Vietnam. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  Amnesty  International  states  in 
their  recent  report  on  human  rights  in  Vietnam  that  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime continues  to  imprison  or  hold  under  house  arrest  numerous 
numbers  of  prisoners  of  conscience,  including  members  of  the  Uni- 
fied Buddhist  Church  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  liberty  and  freedom  cannot  exist  in  Vietnam  as 
long  as  the  Communist  Party  of  Vietnam  maintains  a  monopoly  of 
power. 

Tragically,  our  policy  today  provides  no  further  incentives  for  de- 
mocratization and  liberalization  in  Vietnam.  We  should  be  on  the 
side  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Protection  of  human  rights  cannot  be 
advanced  in  Vietnam  until  the  Vietnamese  regime  removes  from 
their  constitution,  language  that  guarantees  the  preeminence  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  politics. 

My  amendment  suggests  that  this  constitutional  provision,  which 
declares  that  the  Communist  Party  be  the  preeminent  power  in  Vi- 
etnamese politics,  be  removed  before  normalization  takes  place. 
Furthermore,  Article  69  of  the  Vietnamese  constitution,  which  con- 
trols religious  activities,  should  be  eliminated. 

Additionally,  point  3  of  my  amendment  states  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  should  have  some  free  and  fair  elections. 

Those  are  the  three  goals  that  should  be  of  the  highest  priority 
in  terms  of  U.S.  concerns  as  we  move  forward  in  any  type  of  politi- 
cal relationship  with  the  current  Vietnamese  regime  in  the  name 
of  normalization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Oilman  and  Mr.  Acker- 
man  for  the  high  level  of  cooperation  that  I  have  received.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  state  clearly  and  unequivocally  the  three 
areas  that  we  want  our  Government  to  focus  on  and  to  use  as  a 
measure  to  see  if  real  progress  is  being  made. 

I  appreciate  their  support  of  my  effort  to  delineate  that.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  send  an  unified  message  today  to  Hanoi  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  expects  human  rights  to  be  improved  and  demo- 
cratic liberalization  to  be  implemented,  before  relations  between 
our  two  countries  are  to  be  upgraded. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  wants  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  amendment,  and  his  cooperation, 
along  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Gilman  and  Mr.  Ackerman.  They 
have  had  a  difficult  problem  to  work  out  here.  And  they  have  done 
it,  and  they  have  done  it  in  a  very  constructive  manner. 
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This  is  an  important  amendment.  It  does  send  the  right  kind  of 
a  message  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  And  the  Chair  supports 
it. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  are  right,  the  gentleman  from  California  is  indeed  correct. 
His  amendment  is  certainly  appropriate.  It  sends  the  proper  signal 
that  these  should  be  among  our  very  highest  of  priorities  in  our 
dealings  with  that  government. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  cooperation  and  his  amend- 
ment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
amendment.  I  think  he  focuses  attention  on  some  very  important 
aspects  of  our  relationship  with  Vietnam.  I  accept  his  amendment 
and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  fully  support  the  amendment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  SMITH 
H.  Con.  RES.  216 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  last 
remaining  dinosaurs  of  communism  which  continues  to  violate  the  human  rights  of  its 
citizens  while  at  the  same  time  attempts  to  present  itself  as  a  nation  interested  in  joining  the 
international  community.    However,  joining  the  international  community  also  means  adopting 
standards  which  are  acceptable  to  all  nations  of  the  world.   These  standards  include  basic 
respect  for  and  protection  of  human  rights.    However,  Mr.  Chairman   a  recent  report  by  the 
Puebia  Institute  indicates  that  Vietnam  continues  to  violate  international  standards  of  human 
rights,  and  religious  liberty  in  particular.    According  to  the  report,  the  communist 
government  uses  "the  harshest  tactics  -  arrests,  imprisonment,  torture,  and  church 
demolitions  --  where  they  feel  they  can  get  away  with  it,  that  is,  where  the  violence  occurs 
outside  the  intematioTial  spotlight.   The  chief  victims  of  these  brutalities  are  the  ethnic 
Christians,  such  as  the  Hmong  people,  from  the  remote  mountain  villages,  the  independent 
Buddhists  who  have  few  proponents  in  the  West,  and  the  members  of  the  Cao  Dai  and  Hoa 
Hao  religions,  which  are  indigenous  to  Vietnam." 

While  Protestants  and  Catholics,  which  have  contact  with  Western  Christian 
organizations,  have  benefited  from  recent  reforms,  they  continue  to  labor  under  the  effects  of 
many  years  of  repression  and  persecution.   It  is  not  of  little  significance  that  the  religious 
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leaders  are  restricted  in  their  movement  and  activities.    Large  fines  are  imposed  on  pastors 
who  organize  worship  services  without  permission  from  the  government  authorities.   The 
government  restricts  the  number  of  students  who  may  enter  seminaries,  controls  the' 
publishing  of  religious  materials,  and  still  prohibits  religious  education. 

One  Protestant  Pastor,  Nguyen  Lap  Ma,  has  been  under  house  arrest  since  April  21, 
1982.   He  has  been  detained  without  a  hearing  or  trial.   The  Vietnamese  government  violates 
its  own  laws  by  violating  the  rights  of  Pastor  Lap  Ma.   Section  10  of  the  government  law 
clearly  states:    "No  one  is  considered  guilty  unless  tried  by  a  court  and  found  to  be  guilty." 
Regulation  29  states  that  "a  period  for  house  arrest  is  1-5  years  after  the  date  of  conviction. " 
Pastor  Lap  Ma  has  never  been  tried  for  a  crime,  yet  is  considered  by  the  Vietnamese 
government  to  be  the  "number  one  person  against  communism"  and  has  been  under  arrest 
and  exile  for  over  12  years.    In  addition  to  this,  his  children  are  not  permitted  to  attend 
college  and  are  denied  benefits  which  are  available  to  other  citizens  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  Vietnam  actively  seeks  U.S.  trade  and  business  opportunities. 
Christians  in  Vietnam,  according  to  the  Puebla  report,  are  still  imprisoned  for  the  "crime  of 
receiving  support  from  American  churches."    This  double  standard  is  not  acceptable.    When 
business  leaders  approach  Vietnam,  they  are  welcomed  with  open  arms,  but  when 
Vietnamese  Christians  work  with  U.S.  Christians,  they  are  subjected  to  discrimination, 
beatings  and  arrest. 
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And  while  I  mention  the  business  conununity,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  rights  of  women  and  children  who  are  abused  by  a  particularly  vile  business  custom 
in  Vietnam.    According  to  a  report  by  End  Child  Prostitution  in  Asian  Tourism,  on  the 
evening  prior  to  the  signing  of  a  contract  with  a  foreign  business  venture,  the  Vietnamese 
hosts  provide  young  girls  --  preferably  virgins  —  to  be  used  by  the  foreign  visitors.   This, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  done  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  deal.    As  Vietnamese  markets  open  to  U.S. 
business.  1  have  grave  concern  about  "customs"  such  as  this. 

As  U.S.  policy  moves  to  closer  cooperation  and  contact  with  Vietnam,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  business  and  trade,  himian  rights  must  not  be  neglected  as  a  poor  step-child  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.    Those  in  Vietnam  who  have  long  embodied  the  values  and  ideals  which 
we  in  the  U.S.  value  -•  including  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  aixl  the  rights  of  women  and 
children  --  deserve  our  support.    U.S.  foreign  policy  must  reflect  U.S.  interests  in  promoting 
democratic  reform  and  human  rights.    If  it  does  not,  it  may  lead  only  to  further  violations  of 
human  rights  --  sacrificing  the  lives  of  people  on  the  altar  of  the  dollar.   The  markets  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  Vietnam  m  particular,  are  attractive  to  the  many  in  the  U.S.   But  will 
this  attraction,  and  eventual  U.S.  involvement,  lead  to  democratic  reform  and  a  greater 
resf)ect  for  human  rights? 

Only  if  we  make  the  issue  of  human  rights  a  priority  from  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  commend  my  colleague.  Mr.  Oilman,  for  introducing  this  resolution.   As  the  U.S. 
and  Vietnam  draw  closer  with  trade  and  diplomatic  ties,  we  must  not  forget  that  development 
in  the  area  of  human  rights  is  just  as  important.    I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  and  human  rights  in  Vietnam.    In  addition  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  Puebla  Institute's  findings  on  religious  liberty  in  Vietnam. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  If  not,  the  question  is  on  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it.  The  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  as  amended.  All 
those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution, 
as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

H.  CON.  RES.  278 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  next  item  of  business  is  H.  Con.  Res. 
278,  which  the  Chief  of  StafF  will  report. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Con.  Res.  278,  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  U.S.  policy  toward 
Vietnam. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  278  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
2d  Session 


H.  CON.  RES.  278 


Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  United  States  policy  towards 

Vietnam. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  5,  1994 

Mr.  ACKERMAX  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Skaggs)  submitted  the  follo\ving 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  United 
States  poHcy  towards  Vietnam. 

^^^le^eas  the  President  has  Hfted  the  30-year-old  trade  em- 
bargo against  Vietnam  in  the  behef  that  doing  so  is  the 
"best  way"  to  ensure  progress  in  resolving  the  fate  of 
Americans  missing  since  the  conflict  in  Vietnam; 

\Miereas  the  period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  its  aftermath 
was  one  of  the  most  distressing  and  painful  periods  in 
our  Nation's  historv; 

\\1iereas  questions  remain  about  the  fate  of  several  hundred 
Americans  missing  in  action; 

Wlicroas,  on  July  2,  1993,  President  Clinton  stated  that  fur- 
ther steps  in  United  States-Vietnam  relations  would  be 
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based  on  "tangible  progress"  towards  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  of  those  missing  in  action; 

Whereas  such  "tangible  progress"  depends  on  further  efforts 
by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  the  4  key  areas  out- 
lined by  the  President,  including  the  recovery  and  repa- 
triation of  American  remains,  continued  resolution  of  dis- 
crepancy cases,  further  assistance  in  implementing  tri- 
lateral investigations  with  Laos,  and  accelerated  efforts 
to  provide  all  POW/MIA-related  documents; 

Wliereas  the  Congress  deeply  empathizes  with  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  missing  American  servicemen; 

Wliereas  we  owe  nothing  less  than  the  "fullest  possible  ac- 
counting" to  these  men  and  their  families; 

Wliereas  Vietnam's  criminal  law  is  used  to  punish  nomiolent 
advocates  of  political  plurahsm,  through  charges  such  as 
"attempting  to  overthrow  the  people's  government"  or 
"antisocialist  propaganda"; 

Wliereas  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  provides  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  democratic  reform  and  improvements  in 
human  rights  throughout  the  world; 

Wliereas  recent  economic  reforms  and  initiatives  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  can  best  be  encouraged 
and  built  upon  through  political  liberalization; 

Wliereas  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  and  the  international  communitv  would  best  be 
sen'cd  by  ha\ing  a  friendly  and  democratic  government 
in  Vietnam;  and 

Wliereas  greater  respect  for  internationally  recognized  human 
riglits  and  a  peaceful  transition  to  democracy  in  Metnam 
would  greatly  reduce  the  threat  of  instabilitv  in  South- 
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east  Asia  and  enable  the  creation  of  a  free-market  econ- 
omy in  Vietnam:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 

2  concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

3  (1)  progress  towards  the  "fullest  possible  ac- 

4  counting"    for   the   Americans   missing   and   unac- 

5  counted  for  remains  central  to  our  Nation's  foreign 

6  policy  toward  Vietnam; 

7  (2)    the    "fullest   possible   accounting"    of  our 

8  missing  must  remain  the  index  by  which  further 

9  progress  in  relations  must  be  judged; 

10  (3)  the  primary  functions  of  the  United  States 

1 1  Government  liaison  office  in  Vietnam  should  be — 

12  (A)  to  facilitate  efforts  to  achieve  the  "fuU- 

13  est  possible  accounting",  and 

14  (B)  to  establish  a  section  within  that  office 

15  to  assist  families  and  friends  of  those  missing 

16  American  servicemen  in  their  efforts  to  ascer- 

17  tain  the  status  of  their  loved  ones; 

18  (4)  the  United  States  should  support  the  proc- 

19  ess  of  nonviolent  democratic  reform  in  Vietnam  in- 

20  eluding  the  goal  of  free  and  fair  elections;  and 

21  (5)  the  United  States  should  increase  its  sup- 

22  port  for  Voice  of  America  programming  in  Vietnam. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  any  further  comment  he  wants  to  make. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  resolution  does  what  I  said  it  would  do  And  I  have  no  fur- 
ther comment. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  focus  once  again  on  how 
important  our  issue  of  POW/MIA  accounting  is,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting,  and  the  gentle- 
man's resolution  emphasizes  that. 

For  that,  I  commend  him  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  would  like  to  for  the 
record  state  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  level  of  cooperation  the 
Vietnamese  have  given  us  in  terms  of  missing  MIA/POWs.  I  know 
that  sentiment  is  shared  by  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Oilman  and 
other  members  of  this  committee. 

The  fact  is  that,  when  I  traveled  to  Vietnam  with  an  MIA/POW 
task  force,  we  were  not  allowed  to  receive  the  records  of  the  prisons 
in  which  U.S.  prisoners  were  held  during  the  war.  I  don't  consider 
that  to  be  cooperative. 

Similarly,  when  I  read  the  list  of  500  political  prisoners  being 
held  in  Vietnam,  I  feel  there  are  certain  demands  that  should  be 
made  and  that  our  Government  has  an  obligation  to  follow  through 
on,  not  the  least  being  the  demand  that  the  United  States  have  all 
the  records  of  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  of  North  Vietnam  both 
during  and  after  the  Vietnam  War.  We  need  to  check  these  records 
over  and  see  how  many  prisoners  Hanoi  actually  was  holding.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  Americans  today  would  be  shocked  to  hear  that  the 
United  States  hasn't  even  received  that  level  of  cooperation  from 
Vietnam. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Ackerman's  amendment  tells  the  Vietnamese 
Government  that  we  expect  a  higher  level  of  cooperation,  and  that 
our  MIA/POWs  are  not  forgotten.  This  amendment  reaffirms  our 
Government's  commitment  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  re- 
gime in  Vietnam. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  request  permission  to  submit  a  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith,  on  H.  Con.  Res.  278  at  the 
appropriate  point  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  follows:! 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  SMITH 
H.  CON.  RES.  272 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  family  and  friends  of  those  Americans  who  are  still  missing  and 
unaccounted  for  have  waited  for  years  for  some  decisive  action  by  our  government  to 
increase  the  pressure  on  the  Vietnamese  government  to  cooperate  in  providing  for  a  full  and 
complete  accounting  of  their  loved  ones. 

While  U.S.  foreign  policy  moves  toward  warmer  relations  and  closer  economic  ties, 
there  seems  be  little  effective  action  as  far  as  accounting  for  those  missing  Americans. 

While  this  resolution  certainly  addresses  the  issue,  and  seems  to  place  it  at  the  center 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam,  there  are  some  questions  which  remain. 

I  am  concerned,  as  are  other  members  of  this  committee,  that  while  the  resolution 
places  great  emphasis  on  a  liaison  office  in  Vietnam  which  will  "assist  families  and  friends  in 
their  efforts  to  ascertain  the  sianis  of  their  loved  ones,"  the  State  Department  has  indicated  to 
the  committee  staff  that  not  one  single  person  will  be  assigned  to  work  in  this  capacity.    The 
families  and  friends  of  those  missing  Americans  deserve  better  than  this  ~  and  so  do  those 
Americans  who  are  still  unaccounted  for. 
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Secondly,  while  I  am  sure  that  the  families  and  friends  would  greatly  welcome  more 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  government  in  providing  an  accounting  of  those  who  are  missing,  it 
should  not  be  their  task  alone.    Americans  were  in  Vietnam  at  the  service  of  our  nation.   Our 
country  should  not  now  tell  their  families  and  friends  that  we  are  abandoning  them.   If  the 
accounting  for  these  missing  Americans  is  to  be  "the  index  by  which  further  progress  in 
relations  must  be  judged"  then  our  own  conmiiiment  to  this  progress  must  also  be  an  index. 

If  there  will  be  no  one  assigned  as  a  liaison  officer  to  assist  the  families  and  friends, 
and  if  the  accounting  for  missing  Americans  is  to  now  be  the  responsibility  not  of  the  U.S. 
government  but  of  private  organizations  and  individuals,  how  can  we  say  that  this  is  central 
to  U.S.  policy  towards  Vietnam? 

While  in  principle  this  resolution  seems  to  address  concerns  of  importance  to  the 
American  people  and  U.S.  policy,  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  translate  into  effective  practice  to 
pressure  the  Vietnamese  government  into  a  full  and  complete  accounting  for  the  missing 

Americans. 

The  Vietnamese  government  wants  -  no,  Mr. Chairman,  NEEDS  --  the  U.S.  business 
and  trade     And  there  are  many  in  the  business  commimity  who  would  like  access  to  the 
Vietnamese  market.    But  will  this  desire  for  closer  economic  ties  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
still  missmg  and  unaccounted  for  U.S.  citizens  and  the  families  and  friends  who  have  not  yet 
been  allowed  to  close  this  tragic  chapter  in  their  lives. 

U.S.  policy  in  Asia  seems  to  be  moving  toward  sacrificing  the  rights  of  people  on  the 
altar  of  the  dollar.   We  did  it  in  China  a  few  months  ago  when  we  ignored  the  cries  of 
Chinese  people  who  are  denied  human  rights  and  justice.    Will  we  also  not  hear  the  cries  of 
the  U.S.  citizens  who  call  out  for  justice  and  for  answers  to  long  unanswered  questions? 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Oilman.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  one  other  item. 

Regrettably  the  administration  has  informed  us  there  won't  be 
even  one  full-time  staff  person  in  the  new  liaison  office  to  work 
with  the  military's  joint  task  force  on  POW  and  MIA's  operating  in 
Vietnam.  I  find  that  difficult  to  understand  because  the  President 
said  on  February  3,  when  he  announced  the  end  of  the  trade  em- 
bargo on  Vietnam,  that  our  relationship  with  Vietnam  should  be 
guided  by  one  factor  and  one  factor  only:  gaining  the  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting  for  our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action.  We 
owe  that  to  all  who  served  in  Vietnam,  and  to  the  families  of  those 
whose  fate  remains  unknown. 

On  April  4,  in  a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Management,  Chairman  Hamilton  was  informed  that  the  liaison  of- 
fice will  strengthen  cooperation  in  resolving  remaining  POW/MIA 
issues.  On  August  26  of  this  year,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs  that  actions  will  be  taken 
to  open  a  liaison  office  and  a  proposed  staffing  of  that  office  had 
been  consistent  with  the  commitment  made  to  the  President's  Feb- 
ruary 3  announcement  to  support  a  central  focus  of  our  relations 
with  Vietnam  on  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our  POWs  and 
MIA's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  address  a  question  to  our  legislative  li- 
aison, Ms.  Sherman,  who  is  here,  whether  or  not  someone  has  been 
assigned  to  that  office  to  pursue  the  POW/MIA  issue. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. 

Ms.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Oilman,  my  understanding 
is  that  the  priority  for  this  government,  one  which  I  know  you  fully 
support,  is  a  full  accounting  of  all  POW/MIA's,  and  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  any  person  who  is  in  that  liaison  office. 

I  don't  know  what  the  full  complement  will  be,  but  we  have  to 
structure  this  in  a  way  to  work  with  the  joint  task  force.  But  that 
is  not  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  the  responsibility  of  every  person 
in  that  office  to  help  achieve  what  is  the  President's  highest  goal, 
and  I  know  your  goal  as  well,  and  that  is  a  full  accounting  of  all 
POW/MIA's. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  share  Mr.  Oilman's  concern  on  this  issue.  During  the  course  of 
our  subcommittee's  deliberations  on  this,  it  was  very,  very  strongly 
felt  by  the  entire  committee  that  much  care  be  given  to  this  issue, 
and  that  I  would  like  to  strongly  weigh  in  and  suggest  that  at  least 
one  person  in  the  office,  even  though  we  understand  that  this  will 
be  a  priority  of  everyone's,  that  one  person  in  the  office  be  des- 
ignated as  the  principal  liaison  for  this  issue.  Whether  or  not  that 
person  has  other  responsibilities  as  well,  their  number-one  respon- 
sibility should  be  to  interface  on  this  particular  matter,  which  is  of 
great  concern  to  us. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Madam  Secretary,  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  my  staff  peo- 
ple who  was  down  at  the  State  Department  recently  that  it  would 
not  be  a  full-time  person  who  would  be  assigned  this  responsibility. 
I  would  hope  that  the  department  would  take  another  look  at  all 
of  that,  make  certain  that  we  do  have  a  full-time  person,  one  per- 
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son  that  we  will  all  be  made  aware  of  who  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  pursuing  this  issue. 

Ms.  Sherman.  I  will  be  sure  to  carry  those  concerns  and  the  ex- 
pression of  this  committee  back  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Snowe  follows:] 
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PREAPRED  STATEMENT  OF  MS.  SNOWE 
H.  CON.  RES.  272 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.Con.Res.  278.  This  resolution  makes  the  clear 
statement  that  the  government  of  Vietnam  needs  to  make  greater  cooperation  in  the  full 
accounting  for  American  POWs  and  MIAs.   It  also  makes  clear  that  severe  human  rights 
violations  in  Vietnam  remain  rampant.   I  am  also  pleased  that  the  resolution  states  that 
the  primary  work  of  the  U.S.  diplomatic  liaison  office  in  Vietnam  shall  be  to  achieve  a 
full  accounting  of  POW/MIAs. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points,  however.   First,  I  find  it  curious  that  many  of 
those  supporting  this  resolution  opposed  my  motion  to  recommit  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  to  remove  sense  of  the  Senate  language  on  Vietnam.   As  opposed  to 
this  resolution,  the  Senate  language  praised  Vietnam  for  its  cooperation  on  POW/MIA 
accounting.   It  even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  a  process  of  human  rights  improvements  was 
underway  in  Vietnam. 

Again,  while  I  support  the  Ackerman  resolution,  I  think  it  would  have  sent  a 
much  more  effective  message  if  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  had 
supported  my  motion  to  recommit.   That  would  have  sent  a  much  more  powerful 
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message  to  the  communist  government  of  Vietnam  that  their  cooperation  to  date  on 
POW/MLA  accounting  was  insufficient  and  that  we  have  grave  concerns  over  their 
human  rights  violations  against  the  Vietnamese  people.   The  effort  today  will  be  a 
minor,  almost  unnoticed  step  by  the  government  of  Vietnam. 

Second,  I  would  note  that  the  Ackerman  resolution  declares  that  the  primary 
functions  of  the  U.S.  liaison  office  in  Vietnam  should  be  "to  facilitate  the  'fullest  possible 
accounting'"  of  POW/MIAs.   While  this  is  certainly  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
Congress,  I  regret  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  the  State  Department  currently  does  not 
plan  to  assign  even  one  full  time  ofTicer  to  work  on  the  POW/MIA  issue.  NOT  EVEN 
ONE. 

My  staff  was  informed  by  a  State  Department  official  that  they  saw  the 
POW/MIA  issue  as  a  concern  primarily  for  the  DOD  Joint  Task  Force,  not  the  liaison 
office.  This  shadow  embassy,  according  to  the  State  Department,  will  focus  on  consular 
affairs,  aid  to  U.S.  businesses,  and  general  bilateral  relations  issues  with  the  govenunent 
of  Vietnam. 

So,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  resolution  will  make  clear  to  the  State  Department  that 
their  current  staffing  plan  for  the  liaison  office  is  unacceptable.   Of  course,  considering 
the  House's  narrow  vote  against  my  motion  to  recommit,  I  can  understand  why  the  State 
Department  might  think  that  most  Democratic  Members  in  the  House  no  longer  place 
primary  emphasis  on  this  issue,  so  why  should  they?   I  urge  support  for  the  Ackerman 
resolution. 


84-381  0-94-16 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  the  reso- 
lution? 

If  not,  the  the  question  is  agreeing  to  H.  Con.  Res.  278.  All  those 
in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

H.  RES.  560 

The  Chair  has  one  other  item  of  business.  It  was  not  on  the  noti- 
fication, but  I  think  it  has  all  been  worked  out,  or  so  I  am  in- 
formed. So  the  next  order  of  business  will  be  consideration  of  a 
draft  resolution  concerning  U.S.  support  for  the  new  South  Africa.^ 

The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  H.  Res.  ,  a  draft  resolution  concerning  U.S. 

support  for  the  new  South  Africa. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  is  dispensed  with,  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  open  for 
amendment. 

[The  resolution  follows:] 


"The  draft  resolution,  not  yet  assigned  a  number  at  the  time  of  committee  consideration,  was 
subsequently  designated  as  H.  Res.  560. 
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103d  congress 
2o  Session 


H.  RES.  S<j)0 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Air.  Patke  of  Now  Jersey  submitted  the  following  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on : 


RESOLUTION 

Concerning  United  States  support  for  the  new  South  Africa. 

Whereas  the  first  ever  nonracial  democratic  elcctioiis  were 
held  in  South  Africa  in  April  1994,  resulting  in  a  broad- 
based  Government  of  National  Unity  led  by  President 
Nelson  Mandela,  thereby  ending  350  years  of  racial  seg- 
regation known  as  apartheid; 

Whereas  Nelson  Mandela  will  be  received  by  President  Clin- 
ton on  the  occasion  of  liis  historic  state  visit  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  the  first  head  of  state  representing  the 
newly  democratic  Republic  of  South  Africa; 

Wliereas  South  Africa,  rich  in  natural  and  human  resources, 
is  already  one  of  the  most  important  countries  on  the  Af- 
rican continent  and,  with  the  end  of  apartheid,  has  the 
potential  to  become  a  major  world  leader; 
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Whereas  South  Africa  hza  a  critical  role  to  play  within  the 
Southern  Africa  region  as  well  as  throughout  the  con- 
tinent as  a  stable  model  of  democracy  and  economic  de- 
velopment; 

Whereas  if  South  Africa  were  to  fail  in  its  efforts  to  create 
a  stable  nouraeial  democracy,  the  ripple  effect  on  the  rest 
of  the  continent  would  be  costly  in  terms  of  lives  and 
emergency  assistance; 

Whereas  the  early  stages  of  the  transition  in  South  Africa 
have  proven  to  be  an  exceptional  example  of  political  rec- 
onciliation and  compromise  ciitical  to  nation-building; 

Whereas  Nelson  ^landela's  exemplaiy  leadersh^  has  further 
enhanced  South  Africa's  opportunities  in  the  area  of  re- 
construction and  development; 

Whereas  President  Nelson  Mandela  has  asked  the  inter- 
national community  for  substantial  support  as  South  Af- 
rica stru^les  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  41,000,000  people; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  stated  that  one  of  its  major 
foreign  pohcy  objectives  is  to  support  the  enlargement  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  transition  to  a  nonracial  democratic  society  in 
South  Africa  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  opposition  to  apartheid  in  South  Africa  has  been  a 
longstanding  theme  of  the  foreign  policies  of  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Administrations; 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  both  the  Com- 
prehensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  and  the  South  Af- 
rica Democratic  Transition  Support  Act  of  1993,  has 
taken  particular  interest  in  the  transition  to  a  democratic 
nonracial  society  in  South  Africa; 
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Whereas  United  States  support  contributed  significantly  to 
the  holding  of  free  and  fair  elections  in  South  Africa; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  pledged  its  continuing  com- 
mitment to  long-term  development  for  South  Africa  in 
the  post-apartheid  era;  and 

Whereas  President  Clinton  announced  a  post-election  initia- 
tive for  South  Africa  that  will  provide  support  for  the 
new  Government  of  South  Africa  and  assistance  to  com- 
munities there  at  the  grassroots  level:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

1  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

2  resentatives  that — 

3  (1)  President  Nelson  Mandela,  the  first  head  of 

4  state  of  a  nonracial  democratic  South  Africa,  de- 

5  serves  the  congratulations  and  support  of  the  United 

6  States; 

T  (2)  the  United  States  shall  remain  engaged  in 

8  the  political  and  economic  development  of  South  Af- 

9  rica; 

10  (3)  assistance  to  South  Africa  should  continue 

1 1  to  focus  on  such  issues  as  job  creation,  housing,  en- 

12  terprise    development,    education,    democracy,    and 

13  health;  and 

14  (4)  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  trade,  in- 

15  vestment,  and  development  in  South  Africa. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  have  this  placed  on  the 
agenda  today.  I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  that — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  just  arrived  back  in  Washington  a  half-hour  ago  because  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  at  the  United  Nations  this  morning,  sit- 
ting with  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  with  Ambas- 
sador Albright,  to  hear  the  address  by  President  Nelson  Mandela 
from  South  Africa,  the  first  time  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  United  Nations  as  the  President  of  the  new  South  Africa. 

And  it  was  quite  a  moving  statement.  The  entire  facility  was 
packed  to  capacity.  And  I  think  that  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  have  a  resolution,  since  he  will  be  arriving  tomorrow  for 
a  State  dinner  with  the  President  and  others,  and  will  be  spending 
the  next  3  or  4  days  in  Washington,  that  we  commend  and  con- 
gratulate President  Nelson  Mandela  for  his  exemplary  leadership 
in  South  Africa. 

We  note  this  nonracial  democracy  in  South  Africa,  in  spite  of  all 
of  the  doomsday  predictions  and  nay-sayers,  has  been  moving  and 
struggling  along,  that  we  express  our  optimism  and  encouragement 
from  U.S.  support  for  this  new  democracy,  and  that  we  ask  the 
President  to  support  the  new  South  Africa. 

We  think  it  is  important  that  South  Africa  is  successful  so  that 
the  other  southern  African  countries  and  perhaps  African  in  gen- 
eral can  have  a  period  of  stabilization  and  economic  development. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  at  Gracie  Mansion  last  night  where  the  Re- 
publican mayor,  to  show  the  nonpartisanship  of  the  New  York  ap- 
peal to  President  Mandela,  that  Mayor  Giuliani  had  a  very  large 
event  at  Gracie  Mansion  where  he  dedicated  New  York  City  to  hav- 
ing very  strong  economic  relations,  and  investment  and  develop- 
ment with  South  Africa  and  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  think  we  should  encourage  as  much  support  for  this  new  fragile 
democracy.  It  is  like  a  First  World  country  and  a  Third  World 
country  all  in  one.  And  the  goal  will  be  to  move  the  Third  World 
portion  of  the  lack  of  education  and  health  care  and  all  those  other 
items  up  to  a  level  with  the  other  part  that  had  benefited  through 
apartheid. 

So  the  way  we  did  with  Lech  Walesa  and  Ms.  Aquino  and  others 
who  came  in  with  a  new  democratic — and  our  recently  continued 
support  for  Russia,  we  would  certainly  like  to  move  this  in  that 
spirit. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Payne,  for  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  on  the  eve  of  the  visit  of  South  African  Presi- 
dent Nelson  Mandela  to  Washington.  I  assume  he  will  be  meeting 
with  our  committee  in  the  next  few  days. 

I,  along  with  several  my  colleagues,  had  the  distinction  and 
honor  of  attending  President  Mandela's  inauguration  back  in  May 
and  have  always  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  progress  in 
South  Africa. 
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The  historic  transition  under  way  in  that  country  is  progressing 
impressively  due  to  the  tremendous  sense  of  goodwill  and  common 
purpose  of  men  and  women  of  all  races  and  backgrounds. 

President  Mandela  has  received  substantial  U.S.  support  as  he 
takes  on  the  difficult  task  of  leading  a  diverse  nation  toward  the 
dual  objectives  of  national  reconciliation  and  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  of  all  South  Africans. 

As  part  of  that  strategy,  President  Mandela  has  continued  mar- 
ket-oriented policies  aimed  at  sustaining  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  which  all  South  Africans  can  share.  He  apparently 
recognizes,  as  we  must,  that  no  amount  of  foreign  assistance  can 
do  more  for  South  Africa  than  sound  economic  policies  and  to  allow 
South  Africans  to  make  the  most  of  their  country's  national  bounty. 

It  is  fitting  we  commend  and  encourage  his  progress  in  this  reso- 
lution. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  there  further  discussion  or  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  All  those 
in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:00  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  H.  CON.  RES.  Ill,  CONCERNING 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SOUTH  PACIFIC  NUCLEAR 
FREE  ZONE;  AND  H.  CON.  RES.  180,  EXPRESSING  THE 
SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  SOUTH 
PACIFIC  REGION 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  3:10  p.m.  in  room  2255,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building.  Hon.  Gary  L.  Ackerman  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Today  the  subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  will  consider  H. 
Con.  Res.  Ill,  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  South  Pacific  nuclear  free  zone, 
and  H.  Con.  Res.  180,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  South  Pa- 
cific Region. 

The  clerk  will  designate  the  first  resolution. 

H.  CON.  RES.  Ill 

Mr.  Wilson.  H.  Con.  Res.  Ill  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  South  Pacific  Nu- 
clear Free  Zone. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Without  objection  the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  record,  con- 
sidered as  read,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  Ill  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  CON.  RES.  1 1 1 


Concerning  the  establishment  of  a  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JUKB  10,  1993 

Mr.  Faleouavieoa  (for  himselC  Mr.  AcxEBMAK,  Mr.  Bebmak,  Mr.  Del- 
Luua,  Mrs.  MoBELLA,  Mr.  McDebuott,  Mr.  Kopbtski,  Bfr.  Stabs, 
Ifr.  Mabtixbz,  Mr.  Abebcroubib,  and  Mn.  Mdck)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resohition;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affkirs 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Concerning  the  establishment  of  a  South  Pacific  Nuclear 

Free  Zone. 

Whereas  the  nations  of  the  South  Pacific,  which  share  with 
the  United  States  a  strong  interest  in  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  have  negotiated  and  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Rarotonga,  establishing  a  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free 
Zone; 

Whereas  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  came  into  force  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1986,  and  has  been  ratified  by  11  nations; 

Whereas  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  prohibits  the  testing,  man- 
ufacture, acquisition,  and  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  territoiy  of  parties  to  the  treaty  and  the  dumping 
of  radioactive  wastes  at  sea; 
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Whereas  3  protocols  to  that  treaty,  which  are  open  for  ratifi- 
cation by  nuclear-weapon  states,  require  that  those  nu- 
clear weapon  states  that  ratify  those  protocols  abide  by 
the  treaty's  provisions  in  their  territories  in  the  region, 
not  contribute  to  violations  of  the  treaty  or  threaten  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  against  its  parties,  and  refrain  from 
testing  nuclear  devices  in  the  zone; 

Whereas  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  does  not  prqudice  or  in 
any  way  affect  the  rights  of  all  nations  to  freedom  of  the 
seas  under  international  law  and  leaves  to  each  party  pol- 
icy decisions  on  visits  or  passage  through  its  territory  by 
foreign  ships  and  aircraft; 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  verified  nudear-weapon-fiw 
zones  can  reinforce  the  international  norm  of  nuclear 
nonproliferation  and  build  consensus  for  long-term  exten- 
sion of  the  Nuclear  NonproUferation  Treaty  (NPT)  when 
reviewed  for  extension  by  its  members  in  1995; 

Whereas  the  United  States  leadership  to  extend  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  would  be  ftirther  enhanced  if 
United  States  signature  and  ratification  of  the  protocols 
were  part  of  an  overall  nonproliferation  policy  that  in- 
cluded negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban; 

Whereas  Article  Vn  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
affirms  "the  rig^t  of  any  group  of  States  to  conchide  re- 
gional treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total  absence  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  their  respective  territories,'*  and  the 
state  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  have  imple- 
mented a  safeguards  agreement  for  the  region  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency; 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  favor 
the  establishment  of  effective  nudear-weapon-firee  zones 
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in  regions  of  nonproliferation  concern  and  where  such 
zones  would  enhance  international  stability  and  security; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  set  forth  7  criteria  whereby 
the  effectiveness  of  proposed  nuclear-weapon-free  zones 
will  be  judged,  as  follows:  (1)  the  initiative  is  from  the 
nations  in  the  region,  (2)  all  nations  whose  participation 
is  deemed  important  participate,  (3)  adequate  verification 
of  compliance  is  provided,  (4)  it  does  not  disturb  existing 
security  arrangements  to  the  detriment  of  regional  and 
international  security,  (5)  all  parties  are  barred  from  de- 
veloping or  possessing  any  nuclear  device  for  any  pur- 
pose, (6)  it  imposes  no  restrictions  on  international  legal 
maritime  and  serial  navigation  rights  and  freedoms,  and 
(7)  it  does  not  affect  the  international  legal  rights  of  par- 
ties to  grant  or  deny  others  transit  privileges,  including 
port  calls  and  overflights; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  signed  and  ratified  the  proto- 
cols to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons in  Latin  America  (the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco),  estab- 
lishing a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  in  Latin  America, 
whereby  the  United  States  committed  itself  not  to  test, 
manufacture,  aoqoire,  or  store  nuclear  weapons  in  its  ter- 
ritories in  the  region  (namely  Puerto  Bico  and  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands),  not  to  contribute  to  any  violation 
of  the  treaty,  and  not  to  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  parties; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  also  a  party  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  the  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty,  the  Treaty  on 
Principles  Qoveming  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Ex- 
ploration and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including  the  Moon 
and  Other  C^estial  Bodies,  which  preclude  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  these  regions; 
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Whereas  support  for  these  nudear-weapon-fi'ee  zones  does 
not  prejudge  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  other 
proposed  nuclear-weapon-free  zones,  each  of  \^ch  must 
be  judged  on  its  individual  merits  in  accordance  with 
United  States  national  interests; 

Whereas  in  order  to  maintain  the  security  of  United  States 
miUtary  forces  and  their  ability  to  contribute  to  nuclear 
deterrence,  the  United  States  must  preserve  the  principle 
of  neither  confirming  nor  denying  whether  particular 
United  States  naval  vessels  or  other  militaiy  forces  pos- 
sess nuclear  weapons; 

Whereas  the  protocols  to  the  Treaty  of  Barotonga  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  United  States  policy  of  neither  confirming 
nor  denying  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  on  United 
States  vessels  or  aircraft  and  do  not  prohibit  any  current 
or  anticipated  activities  in  United  States  territories  in  the 
South  Pacific  or  elsewhere  in  the  region;  and 

Whereas  past  administrations  have  stated  that  while  the 
United  States  could  not,  under  circumstances  prior  to  the 
cessation  of  the  Cold  War,  sign  the  protocols  to  the  Trea- 
ty of  Rarotonga,  United  States  practices  and  activities  in 
the  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  region,  then  and 
now,  are  consistent  with  the  treaty  and  its  protocols: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 

2  concurring).  That  (a)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

3  thatr— 

4  (1)  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  is  oonsistent  with 

5  United  States  security  commitments  in  the  South 

6  Pacific  since  it  does  not  prohibit  port  calls  l^  naval 
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vessels  which  are  nuclear  powered  or  may  be  carry- 
ing miclear  weapons  and  does  not  create  other  im- 
pediments to  United  States  militaiy  operations  in 
support  of  the  Security  Treaty  between  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  (ANZUS 
Treaty); 

(2)  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  satisfies  the  7  cri- 
teria, set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  this  resolution, 
which  have  been  established  by  the  United  States 
Qovemment  for  judging  the  efTectiveness  of  pro- 
posed nuclear-weapon-free  zones; 

(3)  signature  and  ratification  of  the  protocols  to 
that  treaty  would  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  by  contributing  to  a  comprehensive 
United  States  nonproliferation  policy  that  would  en- 
hance prospects  for  extending  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  in  1995,  particularly  if  such  a 
policy  were  to  include  negotiations  on  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  test  ban  agreement;  and 

(4)  signature  and  ratification  of  the  protocols 
would  not  prejudge  United  States  policy  with  respect 
to  proposals  for  nudear-weapon-free  zones  in  other 
regions,  such  as  those  in  which  the  presence  of  an 
effective  nuclear  deterrent  has  contributed  to  United 
States  national  security  by  enhancing  stability. 
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1  (b)  Noting  that  the  executive  branch  has  indicated 

2  that  United  States  practices  and  activities  in  the  region 

3  are  consistent  with  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  and  its  proto- 

4  cols,  it  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 

5  United  States  should  sign  and  ratify  the  protocols  to  that 

6  treaty. 
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Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Let  me  thank  my  friend  from  American  Samoa,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  for  introducing  this  resolution.  He  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
get  the  United  States  to  accede  to  the  SPNFZ  protocols. 

I  believe  the  end  of  the  superpower  confrontation  has  provided  an  opportunity  for 
dramatic  changes  in  the  areas  oi  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

H.  Con.  Res.  Ill  urges  the  administration  to  recognize  this  opportunity  and  sign 
and  ratify  the  treaty  protocols. 

With  that,  I  yield  to  the  sponsor  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  would  like  to  also  express  my 
appreciation  to  our  ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcommittee  for  his  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  resolution  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  H.  Con.  Res.  Ill,  a  resolution 
that  urges  the  administration  to  sign  and  ratify  the  protocols  of  the  South  Pacific 
Nuclear  Free  Zone  (SPNFZ)  Treaty,  also  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  since 
it  was  signed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Pacific  nations  on  the  Island  of  Rarotonga,  Cook 
Islands. 

In  this  new  post-cold  war  era  of  lessened  nuclear  tension,  it  is  only  appropriate 
that  the  Clinton  administration  review  its  position  toward  the  South  Pacific  Nu- 
clear-Free  Zone  Treaty,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  nuclear  nonproliferation  policy. 
Certainly,  joining  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  would  be  concrete,  visible  proof  to  the 
world  of  America  s  enduring  commitment  to  the  ideals  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty  and  bolster  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  framework.  I 
strongly  support  the  measure  and  ask  for  my  colleagues'  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  elaborate  a  little  further  on  the  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion. The  SPNFZ  Treaty  docs  not  in  any  way  lessen  our  ability  to  protect  U.S.  stra- 
tegic interests — the  free  movement  of  our  missiles,  ships,  and  planes — in  the  Pacific. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  for  the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  protocols  of  the  Treaty  of  Rarotonga  are  the  result  of  the  strong  sentiments 
expressed  to  me  and  others  by  the  leaders  of  the  island  countries  in  the  Pacific  re- 
garding their  fear  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  in  the  region. 

Because  of  their  firsthand  experience  with  nuclear  testing,  they  could  not  be  bet- 
ter experts  in  sharing  with  us  tncir  concerns  with  the  nuclear  problems  that  we  now 
face  not  only  regionally  but  globally. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  remind  my  colleagues  about  the  devastation  and  the  prob- 
lems that  were  created  as  a  result  of  the  nuclear  tests  our  country  conducted  in  the 
early  fifties  in  Micronesia.  There  are  still  strong  concerns  expressed  regarding 
France's  testing  program  in  the  South  Pacific  over  the  past  15  years. 

Thank  God  the  Berlin  Wall  has  come  down.  The  nuclear  threat  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union  has  materially  decreased.  We  have  a  new  world  order,  and  the  United 
States  should  engage  actively  in  seeing  we  lessen  nuclear  proliferation  in  the  world. 

With  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  have  a  statement  I  want  to  submit  to  be 
made  part  of  the  record.  In  essence,  that  is  the  sense  of  what  this  resolution  calls 
for,  expressing  a  strong  sense  of  the  Congress  to  the  President  and  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  joining  the  SPNFZ  Treaty  would  not  in  any  way  affect  our  security  in- 
terests. 

I  might  note  also,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  Reagan  administration  was  closely 
involved  in  the  drafting  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty;  and  somehow,  at  the  last 
minute,  our  country  pulled  out  in  signing  these  protocols. 

Both  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  China  have  signed  on  to  these  protocols,  how- 
ever. Some  experts  in  the  DOD  have  advised  we  not  sign  the  SPNFZ  Treaty  to  defer 
to  France,  which  conducts  underground  nuclear  detonations  in  French  Polynesia. 
The  testing  program  has  temporarily  been  stopped. 

I  am  grateful  that  France  and  our  President  have  declared  a  moratorium  that  we 
not  conduct  nuclear  testing  at  this  point  in  time.  Hopefully,  we  may  proceed  toward 
a  permanent  test  ban  in  a  collaborative  way  that  will  be  of  vital  interest  not  only 
to  our  country  but  certainly  to  other  countries  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  help  and  leadership  in  bringing  this 
resolution  for  consideration  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Without  objection,  the  text  of  your  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Are  there  any  other  statements? 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  a  state- 
ment in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Faleomavaega  and  Mr.  Leach  follow:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FALEOMAVAEGA 
H.  CON.  RES.  Ill 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  RISE  TODAY  IN  STRONG  SUPPORT  OF 
H.  CON.  RES.  Ill,  A  RESOLUTION  THAT  URGES  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  SIGN  AND  RATIFY  THE  PROTOCOLS  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
NUCLEAR  FREE  ZONE  (SPNFZ)  TREATY,  ALSO  KNOWN  AS  THE  TREATY 
OF  RAROTONGA  SINCE  IT  WAS  SIGNED  BY  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  NATIONS  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  RAROTONGA,  COOK  ISLANDS. 

WITH  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA  BY  11 
COUNTRIES,  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  HAVE  CREATED  A 
NUCLEAR-FREE  ZONE  IN  THE  REGION  TO  COMBAT  THE  SPECTER  OF 
NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION. 

I  AM  PROUD  TO  HAVE  INTRODUCED  THIS  RESOLUTION  THAT 
SYMBOLIZES  AMERICA'S  SENSITIVITY  ON  THIS  ISSUE  OF  TREMENDOUS 
CONCERN  TO  THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC.   I  ALSO  WANT  TO 
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EXPRESS  MY  DEEPEST  APPRECIATION  TO  OUR  CHAIRMAN,  GARY 
ACKERMAN,  THE  RANKING  MEMBER  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  THE 
HONORABLE  JIM  LEACH,  AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR 
THEIR  SUPPORT  OF  THIS  MEASURE. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  SINCE  THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA  TOOK 
EFFECT  OVER  7  YEARS  AGO,  ONE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  PRIORITIES  OF 
THE  ISLAND  NATIONS  HAS  BEEN  TO  GAIN  OUR  COUNTRY'S  SUPPORT 
FOR  THEIR  NUCLEAR-FREE  ZONE  TREATY.   REPEATEDLY,  WE  HAVE 
BEEN  TOLD  THAT  THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  JOIN  THE 
TREATY  HAS  BEEN  PORTRAYED  AS  A  MAJOR  ISSUE  OF  CONTENTION  IN 
THE  REGION.   LAST  MONTH,  IN  OUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  WITH 
THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  AMBASSADORS,  THIS  PLEA  FOR  SUPPORT  WAS 
RELAYED  AGAIN. 

THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA  CONSTITUTES  A  SYMBOL  FOR  THE 
PEOPLES  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC,  EXPRESSING  THEIR  HIGH  LEVEL  OF 
CONCERN  REGARDING  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  AND  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  A 
NUCLEAR  HOLOCAUST  IN  THE  REGION.   BY  REFUSING  TO  SIGN  THE 
TREATY'S  PROTOCOLS  —  WHILE  RUSSIA  AND  CHINA  HAVE  DONE  SO 
—  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  INCREASINGLY  PERCEIVED  AS  BEING 
INSENSITIVE  AND  INDIFFERENT  TO  THE  NEEDS  AND  CONCERNS  OF  HER 
ALLIES  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC. 
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IF  THERE  WERE  GOOD  AND  VALID  REASONS  BEHIND  OUR 
COUNTRY'S  FAILURE  TO  SUPPORT  THEIR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  ON 
THIS  MATTER  OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  THEM,  PERHAPS  I  COULD 
UNDERSTAND.   BUT,  AFTER  LENGTHY  REVIEW  AND  ANALYSIS,  IT  IS 
CLEAR  THAT  THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA  AND  ITS  PROTOCOLS  WOULD 
NOT  UNDERMINE  U.S.  SECURITY  PRACTICES  OR  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 
IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  WHATSOEVER.   PAST  ADMINISTRATIONS  WHILE 
TESTIFYING  BEFORE  CONGRESS  ON  THE  SPNFZ  TREATY  HAVE  CONCEDED 
THIS  POINT. 

THIS  IS  REFLECTIVE  OF  THE  FACT  THAT  OUR  ALLIES 
CAREFULLY  DRAFTED  THE  DOCUMENT  AT  EVERY  STAGE  TO  ACCOMODATE 
UNITED  STATES  INTERESTS,  INCLUDING  OUR  "NEITHER  CONFIRM  - 
NOR  DENY"  POLICY.   PROVISIONS  IN  THE  TREATY,  FOR  EXAMPLE, 
SPECIFICALLY  PROTECT  OUR  NATION'S  RIGHT  OF  AIR  AND  SEA 
PASSAGE  THROUGH  THE  TREATY  ZONE  BY  AMERICAN  PLANES  AND  SHIPS 
CARRYING  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS. 

MOREOVER,  WE  WOULD  NOT  BE  SETTING  PRECEDENT  BY  SIGNING 
THE  NUCLEAR-FREE  PROTOCOLS  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA.   THAT 
GROUND  WAS  BROKEN  DECADES  AGO  WHEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SIGNED 
AND  RATIFIED  THE  TREATY  FOR  THE  PROHIBITION  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA,  A  DOCUMENT  SUBSTANTIALLY  IDENTICAL 
TO  THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA  PROTOCOLS.   THE  UNITED  STATES  IS 
ALSO  A  SIGNATORY  TO  THE  NUCLEAR  FREE  ZONE  PROHIBITIONS 
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CONTAINED  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC  TREATY,  THE  SEABED  ARMS  CONTROL 
TREATY  AND  THE  TREATY  ON  PRINCIPLES  FOR  OUTER  SPACE 
EXPLORATION.   FURTHERMORE,  OUR  GREAT  NATION  HAS  SHOWN 
SUPPORT  FOR  AND  ENCOURAGED  THE  POSSIBLE  FORMATION  OF  NUCLEAR 
FREE  ZONES  IN  THE  SOUTH  ASIA  SUBCONTINENT,  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
ANU  AFRICA. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WITH  THE  CESSATION  OF  THE  COLD  WAR,  THE 
JUSTIFICATION  FOR  MUCH  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT'S  PAST  RELUCTANCE 
TO  JOIN  THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA  HAS  EVAPORATED.   THE  SOVIET 
NUCLEAR  SWORD  NO  LONGER  HANGS  OMINOUSLY  OVER  OUR  HEADS. 
INSTEAD,  WE  FIND  THE  U.S.  AND  RUSSIA  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  DEEP 
REDUCTIONS  TO  OUR  NUCLEAR  ARSENALS,  WHILE  WE  HAVE  REMOVED 
TACTICAL  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FROM  OUR  SURFACE  FLEET.   MOREOVER, 
INTERNATIONAL  NUCLEAR  TESTING  MORATORIA  HAVE  STILLED  THE 
PROGRAMS  OF  FRANCE,  RUSSIA  AND  THE  U.S. 

IN  THIS  NEW  POST-COLD  WAR  ERA  OF  LESSENED  NUCLEAR 
TENSION,  IT  IS  ONLY  APPROPRIATE  THAT  THE  CLINTON 
ADMINISTRATION  REVIEW  ITS  POSITION  TOWARDS  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
NUCLEAR-FREE  ZONE  TREATY,  AS  PART  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  NUCLEAR 
NONPROLIFERATION  POLICY.   CERTAINLY,  JOINING  THE  TREATY  OF 
RAROTONGA  WOULD  BE  CONCRETE,  VISIBLE  PROOF  TO  THE  WORLD  OF 
AMERICA'S  ENDURING  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  IDEALS  OF  THE  NUCLEAR 
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NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY  AND  BOLSTER  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN  FRAMEWORK. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  IF  OUR  NATION  IS  SERIOUS  ABOUT 
CONTROLLING  AND  REDUCING  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS,  IF  WE  ARE 
GENUINELY  INTERESTED  IN  PREVENTING  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION, 
THEN  THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD  HEED  THE  CALLS  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  BY  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  AND  SIGN  THE 
PROTOCOLS  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  RAROTONGA.   THE  RESOLUTION  BEFORE 
US  SENDS  THAT  MESSAGE  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  I  URGE  MY 
COLLEAGUES  TO  ADOPT  H. CON. RES. 111. 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LEACH 
H.  CON.  RES.  Ill 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Ackerman  and  the  gentleman  from  American 
Samoa,  Mr.  Faleomavenga,  for  sponsoring  the  two 
resolutions  before  us.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  both,  and  the  Minority  fully  supports  the  resolutions. 

The  Asia  Subcommittee  has  been  on  record  since 
1987  as  favoring  U.S.  accession  to  the  South  Pacific 
Nuclear  Free  Zone  (SPNFZ).  But  the  administration 
then  in  office  and  its  immediate  successor  demurred. 
The  current  Administration  has  the  Issue  under  very 
active  review. 

There  is  simply  no  serious  basis  in  policy  for  the 
U.S.  not  to  sign  SPNFZ.  Our  Australian  allies  were  the 
principal  sponsors  of  this  treaty.  They  very 
purposefully  drafted  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  with  U.S.  policies  and  nava! 
operations  In  the  South  Pacific. 

The  United  States  supports  nuclear  free  zones 
elsewhere  in  the  world:  we  are  a  party  to  a  similar  treaty 
for  Latin  America,  the  Treaty  of  TIateloIco,  as  well  as 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty, 
and   the   Treaty   on    Outer   Space.      We   favor  the 
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establishment  of  nuclear  free  zones  for  the  Middle  East, 
South  Asia,  a  non-nuclear  Korean  peninsula,  and  Africa. 
We  also  now  support  the  negotiation  of  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  In  this  regard,  the 
U.S.  is  working  hard  to  gain  the  support  of  the  principal 
former  testing  power  in  the  South  Pacific  -  France  -  for 
a  CTBT. 

United  States  accession  to  SPNFZ  would  also 
signal  to  our  close  friends  in  New  Zealand  that  all  of  the 
arms  control  concerns  articulated  by  former  Prime 
Minister  Lange  in  the  mid-1980s  have  been  addressed 
and  removed  by  American  leadership.  With  U.S. 
accession  to  SPNFZ,  these  once  profound  philosophical 
issues  can  no  longer  credibly  stand  as  an  impediment 
to  improved  bilateral  security  ties. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  would  hope  the 
Administration  will  shift  gears  in  the  near  future  and 
endorse  SPNFZ.   I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  Leach.  I  would  also  like  to  briefly  state  that  I  particularly  am  appreciative 
of  your  leadership  and  that  of  Mr.  Faleomavaega  on  this  issue. 

This  subcommittee  has  been  on  record  in  favor  of  SPNFZ  since  1987.  The  Aus- 
tralians were  very  active  in  ensuring  U.S.  interests  were  protected.  We  support  a 
comparable  treaty  for  Latin  America.  We  also  have  analogous  agreements  on  the 
Antarctic,  the  seabed,  as  well  as  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space. 

In  addition,  as  a  government,  we  favor  the  establishment  of  nuclear  free  zones 
for  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  Africa. 

We  also  now  finally  support  negotiation  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  And,  as  has 
been  jjointed  out,  France  has  suspended  testing  which  disproportionately  was  done 
in  this  particular  region. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  shift  gears  on  SPNFZ. 

I  only  add  one  final  point,  that  is  from  the  perspective  of  U.S. -New  Zealand  rela- 
tions. 1  hope  the  people  of  New  Zealand  recognize  this  is  a  major  concession  to  their 
perspective.  A  shifl  in  U.S.  position  on  SPNFZ  should  be,  or  could  quite  responsibly 
be,  reciprocated  with  a  shift  in  attitudes  on  U.S.  ship  visits,  because  the  ships  no 
longer  carry  nuclear  weapons  as  part  the  nuclear  free  arena  in  terms  of  this  treaty. 

And  I  think  there  now  is  the  time  for  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Zealand.  Hopefully  this  will  make  a  difference  in  that  particular  type  of  rela- 
tionship. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Roth.  Briefiy,  I  will  say  I  have  looked  at  this  concurrent  resolution.  In  the 
past,  the  administration  or  various  administrations  have  not  been  in  agreement 
with  the  signing  of  the  protocols;  but  as  has  been  stated  here  before,  the  times  have 
changed. 

As  I  interpret  this  resolution,  this  signing  of  these  accords  would  not  prohibit  port 
calls  of  our  naval  vessels  which  may  be  powered  by  nuclear  power  or  carry  nuclear 
weapons. 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Roth.  With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  good  concurrent  resolution. 
I  think  we  should  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Roth. 

Any  other  statements? 

The  Chair  will  note  the  presence  at  his  first  meeting  of  newly  appointed  Congress- 
man Gutierrez. 

Welcome  to  our  subcommittee. 

I  guess  you  are  about  to  cast  your  first  vote. 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  I  will  not  dissent  from  the  Majority. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  All  those  in  favor  of  approving  the  resolution,  signify  by  saying 
aye. 

Opposed,  no. 

Unanimous.  It  carries. 

The  clerk  will  designate  the  next  resolution. 

H.  CON.  RES.  180 

Mr.  Wilson.  H.  Con.  Res.  180,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respject  to 
the  South  Pacific  Region. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Without  objection  the  resolution  will  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any  time. 

[H.  Con.  Res.  180  follows:] 
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103d  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  CON.  RES.  180 


Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  resp)ect  to  the  South  Pacific 

region. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

November  15,  1993 

Mr.  ACKERMAX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  and  Mr.  LeacH)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 

South  Pacific  region. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  strong  and  enduring  eco- 
nomic, poHtical,  and  strategic  ties  with  the  South  Pacific 
region,  which  are  integral  to  the  achievement  of  a  New 
Pacific  Community; 

Whereas  the  countries  of  the  region  play  a  constructive  inter- 
national role,  were  supportive  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  Cold  War  and  continue  to  support  its  role 
in  ensuring  regional  stability  and  security,  and  share  a 
commitment  to  democratic  values,  fi-ee-markets,  and 
human  rights; 

Wliereas  the  United  States  is  geographically  and  historically 
a  member  of  the  Pacific  community  and  has  unique  rela- 
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tionships  with,  and  responsibilities  to,  its  Pacific  Island 
territories,  fi-eely  associated  states,  and  former  territories; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  significant  and  expanding 
commercial  interests  in  the  South  Pacific  and  eiyoys  a 
substantial  trade  surplus  with  countries  of  the  region, 
and  the  promotion  of  commercial  links  between  the 
United  States  and  countries  of  the  region  is  welcomed  as 
providing  a  necessary  foundation  for  future  economic 
well-being; 

Whereas  the  region's  fisheries  resources  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  well-being  of  Pacific  Island  coun- 
tries and  have  provided  lucrative  commercial  opportuni- 
ties for  the  United  States  fishing  industry,  and  the  effec- 
tive management  of  these  resources  and  the  continued 
functioning  of  the  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty  are 
essential; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  welcomed  as  a  member 
of  South  Pacific  regional  organizations,  including  the 
South  Pacific  Commission  and  the  South  Pacific  Re- 
gional Environmental  Program,  and  as  a  dialogue  part- 
ner of  the  South  Pacific  Forum; 

Whereas  environmental  issues  can  bear  directly  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  physical  security  of  countries  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific region,  have  the  potential  to  effect  the  well-being  of 
United  States  citizens  in  the  Pacific  region,  and  can  only 
be  dealt  with  effectively  at  the  regional  and  global  level; 

Whereas  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific  have  actively  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  a  peaceful  international  com- 
munity through  their  constructive  participation  in  inter- 
national forums,  including  the  United  Nations  and  its 
1         peacekeeping  operations,   and  through   support  for  the 
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South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Prohferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  and  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention; 

Whereas  United  States  leadership  in  extending  its  nuclear 
testing  moratorium  is  warmly  welcomed  by  countries  of 
the  South  Pacific,  and  countries  of  the  South  Pacific 
have  shown  understanding  for  United  States  efforts  to 
dispose  of  its  chemical  weapons  stockpile  while  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  United  States  commitment  to 
close  the  Johnston  Atoll  Chemical  Agent  Destruction 
System  when  the  current  program  of  chemical  weapons 
and  agent  destruction  is  completed; 

Whereas  there  has  been  only  one  Heads-of-Govemment  sum- 
mit involving  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Pa- 
cific Island  leaders,  and  there  is  considerable  value  in 
dialogue  at  a  senior  political  level  with  all  countries  of  the 
region; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  reduced  its  diplomatic  pres- 
ence in  the  South  Pacific  to  a  minimum,  and  there  are 
reports  that  the  Agency  for  International  Development  is 
considering  closing  posts  in  the  region  and  concerns  that 
the  current  very  modest  program  of  United  States  for- 
eign assistance  to  Pacific  Island  countries  may  be  re- 
duced; and 

Wliereas  the  United  States  has  an  opportunity  to  bolster  its 
links  \vith  the  Pacific  Island  countries  through  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  Joint  Declaration  of  Cooperation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 

2  concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 
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1  (1)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the  United 

2  States  to  remain  actively  engaged  in  the  South  Pa- 

3  cific  region  as  a  means  of  supporting  the  important 

4  United   States  commercial   and  strategic  interests, 

5  and  to  encourage  the  consolidation  of  democratic 

6  values; 

7  (2)   the  United  States  should  encourage  eco- 

8  nomic,  trade,  and  investment  relationships  with  the 

9  countries  of  the  South  Pacific,  in  particular  through 

10  the  Joint  Commercial  Commission  and  its  working 

11  group,    and    through    other    Asia/Pacific    regional 

12  forums; 

13  (3)  the  United  States  should  seek  to  maintain 

14  its  diplomatic  presence,   and   its  Agency  for  Inter- 

15  national  Development  missions,  in  the  South  Pacific 

16  region; 

17  (4)  notwithstanding  current  fiscal  constraints, 

18  the  executive  branch,  particularly  the  Department  of 

19  State,  should  work  actively  with  the  Congress  to  at 

20  least   maintain,   and   if  possible   increase,   the  very 

21  modest  levels  of  foreign  assistance  provided  to  the 

22  region  and  to  encourage  the  active  participation  in 

23  the  region  of  other  international  donors; 

24  (5)  the  United  States  has  interests  in  preserv- 

25  ing  the   natural   resources   and  biodiversity  of  the 
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1  South  Pacific  region,  and  is  uniquely  positioned  to 

2  promote  sustainable  development  through  active  par- 

3  ticipation  in  the   South   Pacific  Regional   Environ- 

4  mental   Program   and   the   United   Nations   Global 

5  Conference    for    the    Sustainable    Development    of 

6  Small  Island  States  and  through  implementation  of 

7  the  Biodiversity  and  Climate  Conventions; 

8  (6)  the  United  States  should  cooperate  closely 

9  with  regional  governments  to  strengthen  sustainable 

10  management  principles  and  practices  as  they  apply 

11  to  the  region's  fisheries  resources; 

12  (7)  the  United  States  should  avail  itself  of  the 

13  opportunity  for  contact  with  leaders  of  all  South  Pa- 

14  cific  countries  through   regular  Ministerial/Cabinet 

15  level  meetings,  including  at  the  South  Pacific  Forum 

16  dialogue,  to  ensure  that  the  views  of  regional  govem- 

17  ments  are  given  consideration  in  policy  deliberations; 

18  and 

19  (8)  the  United  States  should  take  an  active  in- 

20  terest  in  the  proposed  Joint  Declaration  of  Coopera- 

21  tion  between  the  United  States  and  certain  Pacific 

22  Island  governments  as  an  opportunity  for  the  United 

23  States  to  renew  its  commitment  to  the  region. 
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Mr.  ACKERMAN.  The  second  resolution  is  the  result  of  a  meeting  that  the  commit- 
tee members  had  with  the  Ambassadors  of  some  of  the  South  Pacific  countries. 

The  resolution  discusses  a  broad  range  of  issues  in  the  South  Pacific  in  which  the 
United  States  has  an  interest,  such  as  democracy,  human  rights,  regional  security, 
trade,  investment,  and  the  environment  and  urges  the  United  States  to  remain  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Are  there  any  amendments? 

Are  there  any  statements? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  It  is  your  resolution.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  refiects  the  strong,  deep  and  en- 
during relationship  that  the  United  States  has  historically  had  with  our  allies  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

The  resolution  further  underscores  that  our  Nation  today  has  substantia]  inter- 
ests in  the  South  Pacific — whether  that  be  in  the  fields  of  investment  and  trade, 
strategic  security,  politics  or  environmental  protection — and  the  U.S.  interests  often 
dovetail  with  the  concerns  of  the  countries  of^the  region. 

The  resolution  persuasively  makes  the  case  the  United  States  should  remain  firm- 
ly engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  South  Pacific  and  the  welfare  of  the  island  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  again  commend  you  and  our  ranking  minority  member 
for  having  the  opportunity  recently  to  meet  with  the  various  ambassadors  from  the 
several  South  Pacific  nations.  I  thought  the  meeting  was  extremely  productive.  It 
went  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  problems  affecting  the  Pacific  region  and  our  rela- 
tionship with  that  important  part  of  the  region.  The  resolution  before  us  reflects  the 
substance  of  that  meeting. 

We  did  not  all  agree  on  some  of  the  issues  and  the  problems  brought  before  the 
committee  members'  attention,  but  I  know  they  all  deeply  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  with  the  committee.  The  meeting  symbolized  and  expressed  the 
thought  that  we  nave  not  forgotten  this  part  of  the  world. 

As  part  of  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction,  the  South  Pacific  encompasses  about 
a  third  of  the  world's  surface.  Even  though  the  populations  of  the  island  nations 
may  not  be  great,  except  for  New  J^aland  and  Australia,  these  countries  are  still 
important  for  other  reasons  to  the  United  States. 

I  can  cite  an  example.  The  Republic  of  Kiribati  has  only  about  60,000  people,  but 
their  jurisdictional  exclusive  economic  zones  cover,  by  international  law,  about  3 
million  square  miles  in  ocean  surface. 

The  Cook  Islands  is  another  example.  They  number  only  about  20,000  people;  but 
when  you  look  at  their  jurisdictional  exclusive  economic  zone,  they  control  over  3 
million  square  miles  of  ocean. 

A  recent  survey  done  on  the  Cook  Islands  estimated  they  had  probable  value  in 
excess  of  $150  billion  worth  of  deep  sea  mining  nodules  in  their  jurisdiction  and  sur- 
rounding waters.  Those  nodules  contain  cobalt,  manganese,  nickel,  copper  and  other 
valuable  metals. 

Our  country  should  not  overlook  the  potential  or  these  so-called  little  island  na- 
tions. They  can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  U.S.  economic  interests,  which 
certainly  stands  to  promote  trade  and  the  bettering  our  relationship  with  countries 
in  this  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  your  proposing  this  resolution  and  I  urge 
the  committee  to  adopt  it. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Faleomavaega  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Faleomavaega 
H.  CON.  RES.  180 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Ackerman  for  his  leadership  and  foresight  in  arranging  the  re- 
cent Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific's  meeting  with  the  Ambassadors  from  the  South  Pa- 
cific nations.  Out  of  that  extremely  productive  meeting  came  the  framework  for  the  excellent 
resolution  before  us. 

This  measure  reflects  the  strong,  deep  and  enduring  relationship  that  the  United  States  has 
historically  had  with  her  allies  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  resolution  further  underscores  that  our 
Nation  today  has  substantial  interests  in  the  South  Pacific — whether  that  be  in  the  fields  of  in- 
vestment and  trade,  strategic  security,  politics  or  environmental  protection — and  that  U.S.  inter- 
ests often  dovetail  with  the  concerns  of  the  countries  of  the  region. 

The  resolution  persuasively  makes  the  case  that  the  United  States  should  remain  firmly  en- 
gaged in  the  affairs  of  the  South  Pacific  and  the  welfare  of  the  island  nations.  I  strongly  support 
the  measure  and  ask  for  our  colleagues'  support. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Roth. 
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Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have  a  question.  When  I  read  these  resolutions, 
I  find  nothing  necessarily  wrong  with  this  concurrent  resolution;  but  it  is  almost 
like  NAFTA  verbiage. 

Is  this  NAFTA  for  the  South  Pacific? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  NAFTA  for  the  South  Pacific. 

Mr.  Roth.  In  other  words,  I  could  vote  for  this? 

If  I  am  anti-NAFTA,  I  can  still  keep  my  congruency  on  trade  with  this  resolution? 
Is  that  correct? 

Do  I  have  to  vote  for  NAFTA? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  The  gentleman  will  be  happy  to  learn  he  will  be  voting  with  the 
Chair  consistently. 

Mr.  Roth.  I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  it  is  because  the  Chairman  here  is 
probably  the  most  intelligent  person  we  have  in  our  Congress. 

This  is  no  indirect  way — see  I  have  a  suspicion  of  all  these  side  agreements.  This 
is  not  like  a  side  agreement  to  vote  for  NAFTA  if  we  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Now  you  have  caught  us. 

No.  You  are  at  liberty  to  cast  your  vote  any  way  you  would  like  on  the  NAFTA 
issue,  Mr.  Roth.  This  binds  you  only  to  this  nonbind.ing  resolution. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  good  resolution.  I  know  it  has  been 
thought  through  well.  I  am  going  over  this,  this  joint  declaration  of  cooperation. 
This  is  pretty  well  the — I  think  tne  modus  operandi  we  have  today.  I  think  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  this  resolution.  I  think  it  is  a  good  resolution.  I  think  we 
should  pass  it. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman?  One  minute. 

I  really  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  his  support.  I  know 
at  times  we  differ  philosophically  on  some  issues. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  on  his  char- 
acter and  intelligent  evaluation. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you  for  your  insight,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you. 

Any  further  discussion? 

The  vote  is  on  the  resolution. 

All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  resolution  passes  unanimously  and  will  be  recommended  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Leach  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Leach 
H.  CON.  RES.  180 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  Chairman  Ackerman's  timely  resolution  on  U.S.  interests  in 
the  South  Pacific.  Those  interests  are  deeply  rooted  in  shared  history,  shared  values,  common 
economic  interests  and  environmental  concerns,  as  well  as  in  regional  peace  and  security. 

While  we  all  recognize  that  the  State  Department  and  Foreign  Assistance  budgets  are  tight, 
it  would  be  foolhardy  and  counterproductive  to  squander  the  reserves  of  goodwill  the  United 
States  has  earned  since  World  War  II — and  most  recently  demonstrated  by  active  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  extraordinary  1990  Pacific  Islands  summit — by  precipitously  slashing  our  South  Pa- 
cific programs  now. 

I  hope  to  work  with  the  chairman  and  the  administration  on  these  concerns,  and  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  There  being  no  further  business  before  the  subcommittee,  the 
subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  at  3:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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